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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


The present Selection (No. XVII. New Series) has been published 
in two editions, — one in two Parts, illustrated with Maps and 
Charts ; the other in a single Volume, without these illustrations. 

This Selection comprises, it is believed, a more varied and interest- 
ing assortment of papers than has been contained in any of the past 
numbers of the Series of Compilations of Official Reports, now by 
order of Government passing through the Press. It is due to the 
Officers by whom these Reports have been prepared, to state that, 
with but few exceptions, they were not written by them with the 
expectation of their meeting the public eye, but were prepared for 
the information and sole use of Government. 


As will be seen on a perusal 
Northern Division. 

Sq. Miles. 


1, Surat 1,629 

2, Broach 1,319 

3, Alimedabad 4,356 

4, Kaira 1,869 

5, Khandesh 9,311 

6, Tanna 5,477 

Southern Division. 

7t Poona 5,298 

8, Ahmednuggur 9,931 

9, Sholapoor 4,991 

10, Belgaum 5,405 

11, Dharwar 3,837 

12, Butnagherry 3,964 

13, Bombay 18 


Total, Square Miles 57,405 


of this Selection, the Province of 
British Sind comprises an area of 
57,532 square miles, being, as 
shown in the margin, one hundred 
and twenty -seven miles in excess 
of the aggregate area of the 
thirteen* Regulation Districts of 
the Bombay Presidency. The 
population of Sind does not, 
it has been computed, exceed 
twenty to the square mile, and 
this would give an aggregate 
of one million, one hundred and 


* The lapsed Satara Territory has uot yet been brought under the Regulations : it 
is about 160 miles in length (north and south), and 15U in breadth (east and west), and 
contains an area a little exceeding ten thousand square miles. 
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fifty thousand, six hundred and forty souls, for the whole of the 
British Districts in that Province. 

The total area of England and Wales is 57,813 square miles ; the 
British territory in Sind is therefore only 281 miles less in extent 
than the whole of England and Wales. 

A new Map of Sind, on a scale of eight miles to an inch, has been 
prepared purj)osely for this Selection, in the Office of the Quarter- 
master Ocnoral of the Bombay Army : it has been compiled from the 
latest surveys in the possession of that J)c])artmont, and may therefore 
be regarded as the most authentic Map of Sind hitherto publislied. 

British Sind is divided into three Collectoratos, namely 
Shikarpoor, containing 11,532 stpiare miles. 

Hyderabad, „ *30,000 „ „ 

Kurachee, „ 16,000 „ „ 

Total . .■j'57, 532 square miles. 

TIjis Selection opens with a compi'ehensive Historical Memoir of 
Shikarpoor (pages 1 to 70), prior and subsequent to its cession 
(a. I). 1823-24) to the Ameers of Sind. This paper is succeeded by 
an account of the Syuds of Rorec and Bukkur (pages 71 to 84). 
Both of these Mennoirs were })r(*pared during tlie past year, by 
Ca])tain F. (1. Goldsmid, of the 37th Regiment Madras Native 
Infantrj^ First Assistant Commissioner for Jageers in Sind. 

At pages 85 to 102, will be found some information, collected in 
the year 1840-41 by the late Lieutenant T. Postans (during the 
period he filled the appointment of Assistant Political Agent in 
Upj)er Sind), connected with the town of Shikarpoor and the country 
immediately adjoining ; the trade carried on between the towns of 
Shikarpoor and Kandahar ; and the silk trade between Shikarpoor 
and Khorasan. 

* Subsequent to this measurement having been recorded, additions have been made 
from the Hyderabad to the Kurachee Collectorate, but the aggregate measurement of 
the two Collectorates remains, as before, 40,000 square miles. 

f From this calculation the territory belonging to His Highness Meer Ali Moorad, 
amounting to about 2,708 square miles> is omitted. 
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At pages 103 to 122, are contained an Historical Memoir and 
and Brief Notes of the Khyrpoor State, in Upper Sind, prepared by 
Lieutenant Lewis Pelly, of the 17th Regiment Bombay Native 
Infantry. These papers also furnish information under various heads 
connected with Meer Ali Moorad, the present Chief of Khyrpoor, 
and with the territory continued to him subse(j[uent to the Proclama- 
tion issued by order of the Most Noble the Governor General of 
India, on the 21st January 1852, degrading Ilis Highness from the 
rank of “ Rais,” and resuming the Districts of which he had de- 
frauded the British Government. 

The foregoing papers are followed by a Report (pages 123 to 100), 
illustrated by a Map, prepared, in the year 1854, by Lieutenant 
Colonel John Jacob, C.B., Political Superintendent and Commandant 
on the Frontier of Upper Sind, on the neighbouring States and 
Tribes. This Report contains varied information connected with, 

I. — The “ Independent Tribes,” being the tribes which reside 

beyond British territory, and are dc facto independent of any 
other State. These tribes consist of the Khetranees, Lasharees, 
Goorchanees, Kujjuks, Barozhees of Scebee, the Predatory 
Hill Tribes, the Bhoogtecs, and Murrees. 

II. — The “ State of Khelat, and the Border J’ribcs subject to that 

State.” The dominions of the Khan of Khelat extend in one 
direction from Quettah in the north, to the sea on the Coast 
of Mukran, a distance of nearly 400 miles ; and froiti the 
frontier of Persia, beyond Kharau and Punjpoor on the west, 
to the boundary of British Sind on the cast, also a distance 
of about 400 miles. This tract comprises the whole of 
Beloochistan. 

III. — The chief “ Border Tribes,” who arc British subjects, 

residing within the British Districts in Sind. These tribes 
consist of the Muzarces, Boordecs, Khosas, Jettoees, Jumalees, 
Doombkees, Jekranees, and others. 

This Report is followed (at pages IGl to 187) by a Private 
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Journal kept by the late Captain Lewis Brown, of the 5th Regiment 
Bombay Native Light Infantry, embracing the period from the 8th 
April to the 1st October 1840, containing an account of the proceedings 
of a small Detachment* under his command, during their occupation 
of the Fort of Kahun, which was most gallantly maintained for the 
period of nearly five months, in the face of the greatest privations, 
and in spite of the unceasing exertions made by a powerful and cun- 
ning enemy to dislodge them. Through the gallantry, prudence, 
and perseverance of this able officer, and the fidelity and bravery of 
the small garrison under his command, an agreement was eventually 
made with the enemy that Captain Brown, with his Detachment, 
should retire from the Fort to the Plain, with all the honours of war, 
and under a guarantee of safety. 

This Journal is succeeded (pages 189 to 208) by a Memoir, 
prepared in the year 1838, by the late Commander T. G. Carless, of 
the Indian Navy, on the Bay, Harbour, and Trade of Kurachee ; and 
by a Report (pages 209 to 245) by the late Captain S. V. W. Hart, 
of the 2nd (or Grenadier) Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, on the 
Town and Port of Kurachee, accompanied by information relative to 
its inhabitants, revenues, imports, and exports, &c. &c. during the 
rule of the late Ameers. 

At pages 247 to 267 are two Reports, by Captain E. P. DelHoste 
(late of the Bombay Army), on the Routes leading from Kurachee to 
Jerruk, accompanied by an account of the latter town, and of the 
country between Kurachee, Tatta, and Sehwan. 

These Reports are succeeded (at pages 269 to 297) by an interest- 
ing Topographical Memoir, prepared in the year 1839 by Surgeon 
J. W. Winchester, F.R.C.S., of the Bombay Medical Establish- 
ment, on the City of Tatta and its Environs. 

The foregoing papers are followed (at pages 299 to 387) by a series 
of Reports by the late Commander G. T. Carless, of the Indian Navy, 


* Consisting of 140 rank and file of the 5th Regiment Bombay Native Light Infantry^ 
and one 12-pr. howitzer in charge of Lieutenant D. Erskine, of the Bombay Artillery. 
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the late Captain S. V. W. Hart, Captain M. F. Gordon, and 
Lieutenant (now Commander) C. W. Montriou, Indian Navy, on the 
Harbour, Town, and Trade of Sonmeeanee, the only seaport of the 
Province of Lus ; accompanied by miscellaneous information con- 
nected with that Province, and a Narrative of a Journey from 
Khelat to Sonmeeanee, which, at great personal risk, was performed, 
in November 1839, by Captain (now Major General) J. Outram, 
C.B. Amongst this series of papers will be found detailed Reports 
upon the Import and Export Trade of Sonmeeanee, during the years 
1840-41 and 1841-42, drawn up by Captain M. F. Gordon. A Chart 
of the Harbour of Sonmeeanee also accompanies, which was prepared 
from actual survey, in the early part of the year 1842, by Lieutenants 
Montriou and Frushard, and Mr. Midshipman Fergusson, and Mr. 
Midshipman Holt, Indian Navy. 

Two brief Papers by the late Lieutenant T. Postans, 15th Regi- 
ment Bombay Native Infantry, on the Munchur Lake, and Arul and 
Nara Rivers, and on the Trade in Indigo carried on by the Countries 
bordering on the River Indus, conclude Part I. of this Selection. 

Part II. opens (pages 401 to 588) with four highly interesting 
Memoirs on the River Indus. The first of these papers was 
prepared from personal observation, in the year 1836, by the late 
Surgeon J. F. Heddle, Bombay Medical Establishment ; the second 
and third, in 1836 and 1837, by the late Commander T. G. Carless, 
of the Indian Navy ; the fourth Memoir, which exhibits the most 
remarkable industry and research, is from the pen of that able 
Officer, Lieutenant John Wood, late of the Indian Navy. It 'is 
accompanied by a Chart of the River Indus, in four sheets (now for 
the first time published*), prepared by that Officer. 

At pages 589 to 612 will be found a valuable Paper by the late 
Assistant Surgeon J. E. Stocks, containing Practical Remarks on 
the Plants of Sind, and on the uses of some of the wild plants of that 

* On the reduced scale of six miles to the inch, being one-third of the size of 
the original Chart. 
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Province in medicine, the arts, and in domestic economy ; accom- 
panied by a short notice relative to the articles of cultivation suitable 
to the soil and climate of Sind, to which attention might with 
advantage be directed. This paper is followed (pages 613 to 636) 
by some brief Notes, jointly prepared by Assistant Surgeon J. E. 
Stocks and Lieutenant E. Burton, of the 18th Regiment Bombay 
Native Infantry, relative to the mode adopted in Sind in the Divi- 
sion of Time, accompanied by tables of the different descriptions 
of grain, pulse, oil seeds, vegetables, greens, and gourds ; with 
information relative to the dye, clothing, cordage, tobacco, sugar, 
and intoxicating and medical plants, reared in Sind. This paper con- 
cludes with some remarks on the modes of intoxication peculiar to 
that Province. 

Lieutenant Burton has also furnished (pages 637 to 657) some 
Notes relative to the Population of Sind, and the customs, manners, 
language, and literature of the people, &c. 

At pages 659 to 664 arc inserted some .brief Extracts from Rough 
Notes by Mr. II. B. E. Frere, Commissioner in Sind, containing 
information (accompanied by an explanatory Map) with reference 
to the relative sizes of the three Zillas into which the British Districts 
in that Province arc divided, as compared with the older Zillas of the 
Bombay Presidency ; and affording a brief review of the mode in 
which the Criminal Administration of Sind is at present conducted. 
An Act is now under consideration, having for its object the 
establishment of a special system of Government for the Province of 
Sind, and particularly with reference to its Judicial Administration, 
civil and criminal. 

The next Paper (pages 665 to 697) contains a List of, and Brief 
Information in regard to, all the Chiefs and Persons of Consideration 
or Importance, inclusive of Zumindars, Jageerdars, &c. residing 
within the Kurachee, Hyderabad, and Shikarpoor Collectorates. 

This paper is succeeded (pages 699 to 707) by some brief, but 
interesting Memoranda, by the late Mr. John Macleod, formerly 
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Collector of Customs at Kiiracliee, on the Pearl Banks and Pearl 
Fishery, the Sea Fishery, and the Salt Beds, of Sind. 

■ Following the last-mentioned paper will be found (pages 709 to 
774) a comprehensive Report by Lieutenant Hugh James, of the 44th 
Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, on the Purguna of Chandookah, 
in Upper Sind. This Report is accompanied by a Map, and eighteen 
Appendices, and affords information relative to the general features 
of the Districts comprised in the Chandookah Purguna, — their natural 
productions; means of irrigation ; towns, villages, and buildings of 
importance ; the population, — their habits, manners, and character ; 
the nature of land tenures, and the relation of the agricultural classes 
to each other and to Coverninent ; the revenues of the Chandookah 
Purguna under the late Ameers of Sind, and subsequently'^ under 
the British Government ; the agriculture and manufactures of this 
Purguna ; and, lastly, its civil and criminal jurisprudence. 

The Selection closes with a series of Routes from Deesa to Hyder- 
abad and Sukkur ; from Hyderabad to Baminakotc, Gurra, Kura- 
chcc, Larkhaua, and Sukkur ; from Kuracheo to Hoja Jamote, Jerruk, 
Shikarpoor, Sonraceanee, Sukkur, and Tatta Bunder ; from Lar- 
khana to Dadur; from Sukkur to Dadur, Deyra, Ferozepoor, 
Imamgur, Kahun, Kotree, and Ramnuggur ; and from Tatta to 
Deesa. 

About one-half of these [)apers, inclusive of the four Reports on 
the River Indus, was prejrared towards the close of the rule of the 
Ameers ; the remainder has been written subsequent to the Concjuest. 

The Battle of Mecance was fought* on the 17th February 1843, 

* “At 8 o’clock A. M. (1 7th February 1843) the advanced guard of Major General 
Sir C. Napier’s force discovered the Enemy’s camp, and at 9 o’clock the British troops 
formed in order of battle, being composed of about 2,800 men of all arms, and 
twelve pieces of artillery. The Enemy opened a most determined and destructive fire 
upon the British troops, and, during the action which ensued, with the most undaunt- 
ed bravery, repeatedly rushed upon them sword in hand. After a most resolute and 
desperate contest, which lasted for upwards of three hours, the Enemy was complete- 
ly defeated and put to flight, with the estimated loss of about 5,000 men, 1,000 of 
whom were left dead on the field, together with the whole of their artillery, ammuni- 
tion, and standards, a considerable quantity of stores, and some treasure. The follow- 
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and from this period, Sind became a British Province. On the 
5th of the following month, a Notification was issued by the 
Right Honorable the Governor General of India, then at Agra, 
intimating that this victory had “ placed at the disposal of the 
British Government the country on both banks of the Indus, 
from Sukkur to the sea, with the exception of such portions there- 
of as may belong to Meer Ali Moorad of Khyrpoor, and to any other 
of the Ameers who may have remained faithful to his engagements.” 
On the 13th of the same month Major General Sir Charles Napier, 
K.C.B., was by the Right Honorable the Governor General of 
India appointed “ Governor of the Province of Sind” ; the naviga- 
tion of the river Indus was declared to be “ free to all nations” ; 
transit duties were abolished in the whole of the conquered territory ; 
and it was at the same time announced that “ all Acts of Parliament 
for the abolition of Slavery, and for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, shall have full force and effect in every part of Sind which 
now is, or hereafter may be, occupied by the British army.” 

The Battle of Hyderabad was fought* on the 24th March 1843, 
and on the 31st of the same month a Proclamation, from which the 
following is an extract, was issued by Sir Charles Napier : — 

ingday, MeerRoostum Khan, Meer Nusseer Khan, and Meer Wulee Mahomed, of 
Khyrpoor; Meer Nusseer Khan, Meer Shadad Khan, and Meer Hoosseiu Khan, of 
Hyderabad, came in to the camp of Major General Sir C. Napier, and unconditionally 
gave themselves up as prisoners of war, and the British Colours were hoisted over the 
city of Hyderabad on the 20th February 18-13 .” — Bombay Govemmeut Gazette Ex- 
traordinary, dated 27th February 1843. 

* On the 24th ultimo (March 1843) the British force in Sind, consisting of 
about 5,090 men, under the command of His Excellency Major General Sir Charles 
Napier, K.C.B., attacked and signally defeated an army of 20,000 Beloochees, 
posted in a very strong and difficult position four miles from Hyderabad, and com* 
manded in person by Ameer Shere Mahomed, the Chief of Meerpoor. The battle lasted 
for more than three hours ; the resistance of the Enemy was brave and determined ; 
but in the end, unable to cope against British prowess, they were defeated with great 
slaughter, and with the loss of all their artillery and standards. The Governor in 
Council has the highest satisfaction in now stating, that in this decisive combat the 
troops of all arms highly distinguished themselves, and nobly maintained the honour 
of their country, under the guidance of their distinguished and intrepid Commander.” 
Bombay Government Gazette Extraordinary, dated bth April 1843. 
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“ Inhabitants of Sind ! The Talpoors have been conquered by the 
British nation, and are dethroned. Sind belongs to them no longer : 
all revenues, as they have hitherto been ])aid to the Ameers, are now 
to be paid to the English.” On the 17tb April 1843, the following 
General Order was issued by the Right Honorable the Governor 
General of India : — “ The Governor General, at the reeominendation 
of Ilis Excellency the Governor of Sind, is pleased to direct, that in 
all the territories conquered from the Ameers of Sind, no demand 
shall be made, on the part of the British Government, on account of 
any arrears of revenue due to the Ameers on the 17th of February 
1843 ; but that from that date, all revenue heretofore payable to the 
Ameers, except under the head of ti*ansit duties, already abolished, 
shall he due and payable to the Officers of the British Government.” 

An Abstract of Contents, a Detailed List of Contents, an Alpha- 
betical Index, and a List of the Plates, are prefixed to this Selection. 

R HUGHES THOMAS. 

liouihitji, \lth ^ovcinhd' IB.l.l. 
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HISTOBICAL MEMOIE ON SHIKABPOOR. 


PART L ♦ 

PRIOR TO ITS POSSESSION BY THE AMEERS OF SIND. 

Thk geographical position of Shikarpoor gives it a distinction among 
Oriental cities, which even its mercantile and political repute might 
have failed to win, unsupported. Indeed, without such natural advan- 
tages, there would have been but little in the place itself to attract the 
trader or diplomatist at any time. As one of the gates of Afghanistan 
and Khelat, where there is not alone a barrier between countries, but a 
line of demarcation for, as it were, a section of the human race, it is 
highly important. On the one side, the Afghan has many of those 
European characteristics, which cannot fail to strike pleasantly a British 
resident of the Deccan upon first acquaintance. Nor is the Brahoec, 
nor the hill Belooch, in many instances, unlike his neighbour in this 
respect. On the eastern side the portal, however, the Sindian isuninis- 
lakeably Indian. The Ilindooism of his origin is yet apparent in his 
Musulman disguise, Tlic sons of Islam have invaded, colonized, 
converted ; fire and sword have done their work under the auspices of 
the crescent ; but the daubed shrines of heathen worship are still extant 
in the country, and the Vedas and Grunlh have their separate thousands 
of votaries, crossing its dry and desert plains, or occupying a fixed 
dwelling in them. The idol is not the mere chance erection to suit a 
misguided few, but symbolical of the nation itself — part of the hhge 
temple of Sanscrit mythology which, centuries ago reared in the heart 
of India, supplied its monstrous images to surrounding lands. It may 
be objected that Hindooism had spread far westward of Shikarpoor. 
We will then fall back upon our argument as applicable to men and 
manners of the present day, and make it rather that of the traveller 
than the antiquarian. 

The late Sir Alexander Burnes records Hijra 1026 as the year in 
which Shikarpoor was built. This corresponds with Anno Domini 
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I6l7, and is ascertained by the word or frog, (marking a marshy 
neighbourhood,) to be found in the mosque of Hajee Pukeer Oola,' 
outside the Lukkee gate of the town. The numerical value is thus 
explained : ^ = 1000 H-j or 6 + cf or 20 = 1026. The owners of the land 
at this particular epoch, and consequently those to whom the .origin of 
the city must be traced, were the Daoodpotras, or present ruling dynasty 
in Bhawulpoor. A glance at the nations exercising an influence on 
Sind at the period in question may not be without its use. 

The Emperor Akbar had just completed a glorious reigU of fifty-one 
years, and had been succeeded by the sensual, and far less renowned^ 
Jahangeer. The Mogul Empire may be then said to have reached 
its height of splendour. Sind had been especially affected by the 
conquests and organization of the deceased monarch. He had formed 
one vast government of twelve, if not fifteen Soobhas. Of these, Tatta 
and Mooltan comprised the principal tracts on cither b^uk of the Indus, 
from the Punjaub to the sea. He had divided the Soobhas into Sircars, 
and the Sircars into Mahals. The revenue of the smaller sub-divisions 
was carefully registered, and we are at no loss to discover in the “ Ayeen 
Akburce” the number of troops available for defensive purposes in the 
various Dooabahs and Purgunas of the upper or northern division, as 
well as the extent of land apportionments, recorded in Beegas or acres. 
Akbar was a wonderful ruler : his reign was, perhaps, one of as much 
usefulness as of splendour ; and it is not surprising that an admiring 
people became tractable and loyal, under so auspicious a government. 
If anything may be offered in the way of objection, perhaps it is that the 
system was too complete and exact for its object ; the theory too minute 
for a sure and safe practice — a strange anomaly as regards Oriental 
despotism ; and yet, not so strange as at first sight it may appear. 

There can be but little doubt that, under the arrangement of Akbar^ 
the present land of Bhawulpoor was part of the Soobha of Mooltan. 
The argument is in favour of Shikarpoor being similarly classed — indeed 
Hamilton asserts that such was the case, without hesitation ; so that, 
by seeking their present locality, the Daoodpotras have but removed 
from one portion of their fatherland to the other ; nor have they had 
occasion ever to quit the limits of their original district or Soobha. 

In Persia, a monarch of more decided character than Jahangeer was 
on the throne : Shah Abbas— enterprising, intelligent, and cruel— was 
pursuing his schemes of aggrandisement in common with other despots ; 
and we find him, about the date of the foundation of Shikarpoor, 
advancing sufficiently far from his own dominions, towards Sindy to take 
possession of the fort of Kandahar. Not many years after, a reprisal 
effected, by the establishment of an Afghan dynasty upon the 
P^sian Mudnud. English travellers were moving to and fro about the 
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Bast in these days, with significant pertinacity : the names nf Hawkins, 
Roe, and Shirley were those of early representatives of the British 
nation, who. should not be forgotten. 

England herself had just sealed the fiat which nationalised her 
ensjign in.India. The foundation of a mighty empire had teen laid 
by the enterprise of a speculating company ; the merchants’ charter 
was to become a commission for royalty ; the factory was to be but the 
poor antechamber to the imperial palace : the vast scheme wm begun, 
which two centuries and a half were to behold increasing in magni- 
ficence ; and he must be a bold prophet who will yet venture tb predict 
the bounds of this marvellous progress ! In a. d. 1600, the London traders 
to the East became a corporation, under Elizabeth— a momeqtous epoch, 
indeed, for India and the neighbouring countries. It is worthy - of 
remark, that the early years of the seventeenth century were fatal to the 
eminent amid both Western and Eastern sovereigns : the great English 
Queen died in 1603 ; Henry IV. of France (Le Grand) in 1610 ; Akbar 
the Great in 1605 ; Abbas the Great in 1629. 

From the death of Akbar to the appearance of Nadir Shah, a period 
of more than one hundred years, Sind seems to have been nearly 
disregarded in contemporary histories, and to want the aid .of aii 
especial scribe of its own. The Tarikb-i-Tahiri, the Beglar-Nameh, and 
the history of Mahomed Masoom, all bring the reader to the brink of this 
gap ; and the scattered, if not meagre, details of the Tohfut-odl-Kiram 
do not supply it, or serve to connect the periods so fully as might 
be desired. The last-noted work, however, is worthy of honorable 
mention, particularly as a performance within the passing century, 
which can hardly be considered a golden one for Oriental literature. 
We readily avail ourselves of its stores, in default of more choice '^and 
sounder material. ■ 

It was during the interval alluded to that was laid the fot}ndation 
of Shikarpoor by the Daoodpotras. Tatta must have been at this time 
under the successors of the Urghoons and. Turkhans. Of the Matter,.; 
Meerza Ghazee Beg died at Kandahar in a. d. 1612, leaving a territory,^ 
of considerable importance and extent, to be contended for piece-meal » 
by mere than one unworthy aspirant to the vacated princedom. Of 
other dependencies of the Mogul Empire, in or affecting Sind, B^kur 
and Sewee had their respective governors — very minor lights, howeVer, 
compared to the powerful Meerza, an especial favourite at Delhi. 

There had been serious contentions, then, at Tatta, between K^usrow 
and Hindoo Khan, — the former a descendant of Jenghiz, the l^ter son* 
in-law to a chief of idolatrous race, — ^both deputies of the late ?0ha*ee 
Beg on occasions of his absence ^ and the brief incumbency' at l^t^d^,- 
har of Asa, second- of the name, and '(perhaps ^IsgJ. Abdbolni^lt 
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Tarkhan, had expired, when the Emperor Jahangecr carried cut his 
prudent plan of appointing special lieutenants of his outer dominicns 
from the seat of empire; and hereditary viceroyalty in Sind and 
the adjacent countries received a check in its career. The period 
required for our present purpose is the outset, then, of this new system ; 
and as none of the newly named imperial agents are shown to have 
practised any interference in the projects of Bahadoor Khan, (de- 
scribed by Shahamut Ali as) ihe founder, par excelhnce^ of the Capital 
of Upper Sind, it may be inferred that the site of Shikarpoor was, on 
the occasion of its selection, a matter of indifference to rulers and the 
State. 

But there were two Bahadoors; and if we take the later one, it is 
impossible to reconcile the dates. Rather should we be disposed to 
believe the first of the name the chief of the race in 1617. 

He was the son of Bakiir, the son of Hybut, whose grandfather 
Baood Khan gave his name to the whole tribe. There appears to be no 
sufficient cause to endow these personages with kingly title, or trace 
their origin to the Prophet^s uncle, as their own family records seem 
disposed to do — so we will adopt the more approved view of their 
position, and hold them as warriors and weavers, living an erratic and 
restless life ; scattered in separate households of one common stock — 
some at Klianjioor, some at Taraee, some elsewhere in the district 
west of the Indus, now known as the Sukkur (or Shikarpoor) Deputy 
Collectorate. 

Chronologically, however, and for certain reasons more essential than 
interesting to this narrative, there is strong cause to suppose Mahomed, 
son of Bakur, and father of Feeroz (perhaps sometimes called Fazil), to 
be the real founder. Moreover if, to be quite in rule, we must have a 
Bahadoor in the matter at all, it is in no way improbable that Mahomed 
was known by that name himself, according to the prevailing custom 
among Musiilman tribes, of transferring the distinguishing designation 
from grandsire to grandson. Upon the whole, we prefer making such a 
selection for our purpose. 

Mahomed, then ; his son Feeroz ; perhaps, too, his grandson Bahadoor, 
and others of equal or less note, more skilled, it appears, in the ‘use of 
the matchlock and bow, than of the loom and shuttle, and certainly 
preferring the former considerably to the latter, issued forth from their 
respective dwellings, and beat the neighbouring Shikargahs in quest of 
game. Upon the ground now occupied by the city of Shikarpoor was 
a noted forest, which merited and won their attention. Abput 6 miles 
to the NE. was Khanpoor^ about 9 to the SE. was Lukkee. These 
were the chief towns in that part of the country. The latter may be 
considered as the capital at this particular period.' It was occupied by 
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the Mhars (under Bola Khan*), Zemindars of great power and influence, 
who looked upon the Daoodpotras with joalou«ty and distaste. They 
carefully watched the proceedings of the scIf-con'<titntcd foresters, and 
determined to nip them in the bud : an edict was fulminated, forbid- 
ding them to make use of the hunting-ground any longer. 

It will be a warrantable digression to inquire as to the origin of these 
Mhars ; how it was they could set forth so much pretension to control, 
and what was their claim to the ancient town of Lukkee. We learn 
that there were seven brothers of the tribe in Oobara, near the present 
Bhawulpoor frontier, of whom one, by name Jaisur, not finding a resi- 
dence with his near kindred accord with his views.of independence, 
turned his steps to Bukkur, then occupied by the noted Mahmood, (as 
may be inferred) governor, under Shah Beg U rghooii, of the fort in 1541 ,f 
The same ruler was at Bukkur when Hemargoon demanded surrender 
a few years later. There is no doubt that the Mhars and Dharswere 
giving their would-be new masters, the MoguN, some trouble at this 
particular epoch. 

The Jetoces, a race of Beloochees, held the country on the west bank 
of the river between Boordeka and the Larkhana district. This included 
the town or city of Lukkee, then a flourishing place, so called from 
Lukkoo, as Gosurjee was from Gosur, and Adamjeo from Adam Jetbec. 
Jaisur crossed the river, and took up his abode among the dwellings of 
this people. The Mhars and their new comrades disagreed ; but the 
former had a friend at Court. Moosa Khan Mhar was a man of 
influence with Mahmood, and obtained the assistance of some hundreds 
to quell the disturbance, by asserting the rights of his own side. The 
consequence was the subjection of the Jetoees, and a partition of the 
country. Jaisur received the tract from Mehlanec to Larkhana as a free 
gift (Tindad and Muddud Mash) ; stating that on the lapse of a 
generation one-tenth produce would be reclaimed by Government. The 
Jetoees obtained the more northern allotment, or from Mehlanee to 
Boordeka; on payment, however, of the customary land-tax. They 
probably held the greater part of Boordeka itself throughout the sixteenth 
century, as the Boordee (or Booldee) usurpation must have been at a 
much later date. It seems at all events to be an acknowledged fact, 
that when the latter tribe were driven from the Bhoogtee hills, they 
came down to the plains to displace the Jetoees, who eventually, with 
a few exceptions, crossed over to the left bank of the river. 

Jaisur Khan remained at Lukkee, which thus became, as it were, his 
property ; and at his death, his son Akil, in conjunction with a brother, 
Bakur, and cousin, Waddeira Sujun Khan, determined on building 
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a new town, to replace the old one. The fort which they erected may 
still be traced. Sujun also built a village, called Maroolo,. after his 
Maroo — now known as Wuzeerabad, from Shah Wulee,, the Wuzeer 
of Ahmed Shah Dooranee, whose perquisite it in after years became. 
They say that the extent of the land belonging to the Mhars towards 
the territory of the Khelat Chief may now be seen by the full-grown 
trees, which, originally shoots in use for picketting their horses, are yet 
designated the “Tamarisks of Akil.’’ The said headman and his 
cousin were buried between Lukkee and Shikarpoor, and their tombs 
are extant to this day. Izzutpoor and other places may be, in like 
manner, recognised in following the old settling progress of this power- 
ful tribe. 

.We will pass them over on the present occasion, to note a circum- 
stance which has been recorded for our information, with all due official 
gravity, by one of our most respectable . Native functionaries. Akil 
Khan made two divisions of Lukkee — one retaining the name of the 
town itself, the other called Bhanboor, after his son. In the first, 
tobacco, hemp, and intoxicating drugs, known as “ Maskoorat,” are pro- 
curable from the soil ; not so in the second. The cause assigned for 
the distinction is a prophecy of one Mukhdoom Oosman, a disciple of 
the son of Bahawul Been Mooltanee, whereby it was signified that 
such products were forbidden in that one locality. Akil Khan died in 
the year 1012 of the Hijra (about 1603 of the Christian Era). His son 
Sher Khan was among the most bitter opponents of the Baoodpotras, 
upon their appearance on the hunting-ground — which circumstance 
enables us to resume the thread of our narrative.* 

The weavers appealed to spiritual authority, as vested in the person 
of Peer Sultan Ibrahim Shah, whose tomb still bears testimony to the 
fact of his existence. He was a holy man of eminence, and numbered 
the Mhars as well as their opponents among his disciples : moreover, he 
himself resided at Lukkee. He look up the cause of the appellants, 
and eventually obtained permission for them to resume their sport. 
Again, however, were they stopped, and again did they seek the Peer 
for redress. The Mhars were summoned a second time, and ordered to 
desist. They remonstrated, and finally informed their venerable mentor 
that they would never spare the intruders, till they had exterminated 
the whole body, or, at least, driven them from the vicinity of the 
Shikargah — adding: “If you wish to be their comrade, good ; be it so.” 
Baffied and distressed, the Peer bethought him of the final resource- in 
such cases* He invoked curses upon.the rebelling Mhars, and blessings 
upon the oppressed Daoodpotras, He told his proteges, that they were - 

•^SS. Account of Lukkee, by Kardgr Abdool Abid Oolawee.^ '^ 
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ViS the iron sickle, and their enemies as grass or chaff, and promised 
them the victory in the event of an engagement. Matters prospered, 
the crisis drew on, and bailie became inevitable. 

According to the story of the sons of Daood, their ancestors on this 
occasion could only muster a force of throe or four hundred service 
men, while their opponents numbered 12,000. On the news of the 
advance of the latter, the Daoodpotras took up their position in a canal 
known as the Folad, now destroyed, much in the same manner, probably, 
as the Beloochccs did more than two centuries after, in not altogether 
dissimilar circumstances, except as to nnnibers, and tlie character of 
their opponents. A mo«t sanguinary conflict ensued on the met ling of 
the hostile forces, wliicli, after the most dclermined endeavours on 
cither side, eventually terminated in favour of the^ Daoodpotras, who 
were left master's of the field. Strange to say, that while some 3,000 dead 
bodies of Mhar'> strewed the ground, but lew were killed on the side of 
the victors. A vigorous pursuit succeeded the victory. It was known 
that the wealthy Zemindars of Lukkee liad lakli^ of rupees concealed 
in that city. Thither went the Daoodpotras; and it is by no means un- 
likely, that on that particular occasion they found means of improving 
the condition of their financial and commissariat departments. They 
had before tried conciliation in vain; they had even offered the females 
of their families to appea^^o the Mhars — jl was now lhf‘ir turn to retaliate. 

The Peer leceivcd his successful pupils with as much mundane 
satisfaction as allowable to be expressed by so holy a man. lie con- 
gratulated and entertained them, with what r<‘luin our history fails to 
point out; but it maj be inferred that he wis no loser in the Iransaction. 
Mounting his palfrey (we will not call it a tattoo), he led the weavers to 
the scene of their exploits. He hailed it IIk* giound on which now 
stands the commercial city of Upper Sincl. Mulleiing some mysterious 
words, which immediately iii''^tilled a desirable dramatic awe in the 
hearts of the bystanders, he raised his hand high in the air, and 
gracefully dropped an iron nail, which had long been held there 
unnoticed. The nature of the movement brought the point well into the 
earth. It remained transfixed in an admirable position for the chief 
performer of the play. He pointed to the instrument, upon which all 
eyes were drawn : “ Here,’’ said the Peer, let a city be built; and let 
it bear the distinguished name of ShiKarpoor ! The air lang with 
shouts, and the proceedings terminated iii the U‘-nal manner on such 
occasions. There was a popular craving, which could only be satisfied 
in the .building of a town — the remedy was of necessity 'applied. Such 
things happen daily in more civilized lands. 


2» 
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The siiccc(‘ding days were days of physical energy, of which the 
Siridee is not ordinarily capable. The jungle wa‘« cut and* cleared ; 
neighbours were summoned, threatened, and cajoled ; the work pro- 
ceeded with vigour and rapidity ; by degrees a town appeared. The 
town in due course b(»camc a city, noted for the wealth and enterprise of 
its merchants, the size and business of its bazar, its hot-bed of intrigue, 
debauchery, bribery, oppn'^sion, e\il speaking, and many kinds of 
corruption ; and so passed away the year-*, till *he dawn of tJie 
eighteenth century. 

Another account of the foundation of the city’^ represents that old 
Peer Ibrahim had been gathered to his fathers, and that one of the 
surviving follower''* saw, in a dream, the holy man and a stranger 
drawing water at^a well, without the usual aid of menials or eattlci 
Finding that he was observed, lh(‘ nnknowu beeame instantly invisible, 
and the Peer, turning towards the disciple, said — “I and my friend 
Khizr [usually considered by iMahonicdans to be the Prophet, possessing 
the water of life] are thinking of building Shikarpoor. It is to be a 
large city.” The dreamer saw and heard no further, until waking to 
reality. It need scarcely bo added, that the vision was realized by the 
Daoodpotras commencing upon their masonic labours. 

It has been shown that we cannot coiifiilenlly point 1o either TJahadoor 
Khan registered in the Family Ihec (\idc Nos. XVI. and XX. of Ap- 
pendix A) as the Daoodpolra founder of Shikarpoor ; but have been 
satisfied to identify the person intendc'd with Mahomed (No, XVIIL), 
the member of an intervening generation. So little pains have been 
taken to ascertain the truth of the case, and tlie evidence now adduced 
is of so conflicting a nature, that in any other way we should be fairly 
bewildered to decide upon our hero. Selling documentary evidence 
aside for mere oral tradition, one might suppose the before-mentioned 
Daood Khan, and his sons Feeroz and Kehur, to be the warriors of the 
foregoing narrative. But the Bhawulpoor records tell a dilFcrent tale ; 
and a less partial written aulhorityf informs us, that the five sons of 
Daood were Arab, Abbas, Hasun, IJasib, and Kasim; and that Kehur 
was the paramour of the wife of Pirij, the son of Abbas. The names of 
fi> e principal Daoodpotra tribes — first Abbasce or Pirjanec, and 
KchraneC ; then Arbanec, Husunec and Ileshbanee — are more conclusive 
of the existence of these their probable ancestors, than that they were 
the actual founders of the city. In mentioning these names, however, 
we may venture to claim their owners ampng the notables of the place 
and period ; anti the tomb of Eesa Daoodpotra is evidently that of the 

* MSS.of Abdool Ahid. 
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ancestor of the Ecshance tribe, who, if not the brother of the live chiefs 
before named, must have been no very distant relation. The same may 
be said of the old Feeroz, ancestor of the Fecrozanees whom oral tradU 
tion yet denotes as the son of Daood Khan. 

We have a better light after the year 1700. Towards the close 
of the brilliant and busy reign of Aiirung/ebe, a rebellion broke out 
among the Zemindars of Mooltan and Talta. The Prince Moiz-ood- 
deen, grandson of the Emperor, was despatched against them, and is 
said to have displayed, on the occasion, great gallantry and conduct, 
and, after a short encounter, dc^feated Oliazee Khan, one of the many 
chiefs so designated, a most refractory subject, on the west bank of the 
Indus.^ We learn that the Shahzada had a narrow eseaj)c with his 
own life, and owed much of the victory to the ('xertions of a stranger 
in his camp. This as RIoobaruk Khan, then leader of the Daoodpotras, 
and, according to the registered pedigree, son of Baliadoor Khan, second 
of the name, to whom allusion has alroady been made. 

Though wholly disallowing the honour of laying the foundation stone 
of Shikarpoor to Moobanik’s father, we give* credence to the assertion 
that Bahadoor held a Suund for the land u})on which the town was 
built, from Alimgcer himself,f to whom he naturally may have aj)plied, 
owing to the opposition met with from his unruly neighbours, the Mliars 
and others. The sou had now eorne at tlu‘ head of a trusty band of 
followers, to represent the continued difficulties of the tribe's position in 
the midst of determined en<miies. The moment was most opportune. 
Not only was he enabled to lend a*?sistance to the Mogul forces in the 
battle which ensued with Gha/ce Khan, but be had the distinguished 
honour of rescuing the 8 ^lah 7 ada's Harem during a night attack of the 
Beloochees. He was rewarded by a new grant ol land in the vicinity 
of Shikarpoor. 

But great license i-* used under Oriental rule, and the strongest con- 
trives to push himself into the best seat, where right would never have 
given him standing-room. It must b«' remembered that the Daood- 
potras were originally no more than subjects in Sind, and the newly 
built city wa *8 situated in the territory governed by a viceregent of 
Delhi. The Meerzaof the day, ruler of Seewee (w^hich then comprised 
Shikarpoor and Sukkur), was one Bukhtyar or Bukhtawur Khan. He 
must have been a rebel and a bully, for we find him called in the 
Daoodpotra archives “ The Common Enemy,” when Moobaruk com- 
plained of his conduct to Moiz-ood-decn, and the prince consented to his 
forcible deposition. A body of Daoodpotras under Moobaruk, Sunjar, 
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with other Khawaneens, or chiefs of the tribe, proceeded in quest of 
this disagreeable and ill-starred nobleman, came upon him by surprise, 
defeated his soldiers^ slew him, and mangled and exposed hrs remains. 
A triumphal entry into Shikarpoor followed, and the scion of empire 
lent his presence to adorn the pageant. We are informed that the 
villages attached to the city, the towns of Bukhtiarpoor and Khanpoor, 
and a general superintendence of the province and fort of Bukkur, were 
the further rewards to the Daoodpotras for their valour and fidelity. 

There is a large fort to be now seen at Khanpoor, built by one 
Bukhtawur Khan, whose name is well known in the neighbourhood of 
that place. It is believed that this individual may be identified with 
the abovementioned Governor of Seewee and Shikarpoor. Bui it will 
be well to turn to what the historian of Tatta* says of this funclionary ; 
and in so doing, a slight sketch of the Kiilhoras is indispensable for the 
connection and intelligibility of event.s. 

It would require but a superficial research to place the Kulhoras and 
Daoodpotras in the .same genealogical tree (Appendix A). Checnec or 
Jhunia Khan left two sons, Mahomed and Daood ; the last of whom is 
the grandfather of the chief of that name already introduced.f From 
the son of the first, Kulhora Khan (whence the Kulhoras), Adam Shah is 
said to be the ninth in descent. Native chroniclers vary as to the 
period during which this fanatic disturber of th*» peace flourished in 
Sind. One MS. states a. ii. 909 (\. n. 1004), during the reign of Jam 
Pheeroz, last of the Sunima princes ; another a. n. 999 (a.j>. 1591). 
Both this year (believed to be about that of his decease), and 909, are 
obtained on very respectable authority. Even tlie former i.s upwards 
of half a century later than that supposed in the popular historie.s of 
Sind. The intermediate dale of Captain MaeMur(lo,J a. d. 155S, can 
hardly be far from the mark, and may bo acetipted with tolerable 
confidence. We learn that Adam Shah was killed in Mooltan, and 
that his remains were brought down to Sukkur from that city for 
interment. This was done agrcea])ly to an old request, made by the 
deceased when living, to one Agr Mahomed Kolwal, to whom he had 
rendered service. The tomb is to this day a remarkable object on the 
high road to Shikarpoor. His .sons, Ibrahim and Daood, do not seem to 
have attained note ; but his grandson, Meeyan Elias, son of Daood, 
exerted himself in increasing the number of disciples to the supremacy 
of the house. The last was succeeded by his brother Shah All, or 
Shahul Mahomed, who gave his attention successfully to agriculture ; 

* Tohfut-ool-Kirain, Vol. III. 
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attracting at the same time spiritual followers. Larkitana was the 
scene of his principal labours ; and (meeting with a violent death at the 
hands of the ruler of Bukkur) he was buried at Mazindah, in that 
district, then known as Chandooka. His son, Nuseer Mahomed, was 
next on the list of leaders, and worked assiduously at the family exal- 
tation for a period of thirty-five years, during which he escaped from 
captivity at the court of Aurungzebe, fought with the Ponhars of 
Khoodadad and the Chief of Bukkur, and gained a wonderful ascend- 
ancy over the minds and landed estates of the Zemindars of Sind. 

Been Mahomed succeeded his Father Nuseer, in the turban of 
leadership. His career was turbulent, and comparatively short. The 
aggressions which he practised upon the Ponhars, and other Sindee 
tribes, called upon him the wrath of Delhi. Meerza Khan Pannee (a 
prophetically ominous name), ruler of Scewee under the empire, was 
powerless to stem the torrent of victorious fanaticism, which threatened 
to do no little mischief to his master’s dominions. The Firnperor sent a 
large force to revenge the defeat of one of his generals ; the prince 
Moiz-ood-deen was placed in command. At Bukkur he was met by 
Mcer Mahomed, brother of the oflending Dccn Mahomed, who came to 
treat, in eom])any with a Hindoo diplomatist. The two contrived to 
pacify the Shahzada with words and promises, and the army returned 
towards Mooltan. A shallow boaster, named Muksooda, taking the 
departure of the imperialists to be a sign of weakness, attacked Mathela 
and Ooch. He drew upon his brethren, by this act, an unlooked for 
retaliation: the army of chastisement returned, and cleared out the 
districts occupied by the Kulhoras. Dccn Mahomed fled. Some few 
months after, he surrendered him^^elf, and tendered allegiance. His 
brother, Yar Mahomed, however, opposed the troops sent to secure his 
family. A fierce conflict ensued, which terminated in Been Mahomed 
being carried off by the Shahzada, and put to death in Mooltan. 

Yar Mahomed seems to have distinguished himself greatly in the 
attack upon the imperialists. 

The impossibility to contend with these for any lengthened time, 
however, rendered his absence from Sind necessary to the development 
of his plans for the future. He proceeded to Khelat, and after sundry 
broils with the ruler, Mchrab Khan, w^as allowed to settle there. He 
remained for two years in that stronghold. At the end of this period, 
he reappeared on the scene of his exploits. Wc may look upon him as 
the leader of his people in succession to Been Mahomed. 

Meerza Bukhlawur Khan, son of Meerza Pannee, wasrjulerofSeewee, 
and held a large tract on the west bank of the Indus, in the environs of 
Shikarpoor. Yar Mahomed, associated with Baja Likkee, and litas 
Khan Brahoee, recommenced aggressive measures by a movement in 
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the country bordering on the Munchur Lake. He possessed hitnself 
of Samt-.inec, expelling the Ponhar.^, and their head man Kaisur; andi 
despatched his brother, Mcer Mahomed, to extend his acquisitions, by a 
diversion in an opposite quarter. His objects were achieved with skill 
and rapidity. Ilis career of conquest made Illas leave him : “ You have 
no need of me ; Heaven is on your side : that suffices, ” said the rough 
Brahoee. Kundeara and LarUhana wvvo taken among less important 
places. The latter had been held by Miilik Allah Pnksh, brother of 
Bukhtawur. The Meerza, upon these reverses, appealed to the Shahzada 
in Mooltan. Moiz-ood-deen no sooner lieard the report than he turned 
to the seenc of disturbance. Then BuKhtawur’s heart misgave him: 
he did not wish to «ee the country entrusted to his charge overrun by 
the troops of his master. He had probably private and particular reasons 
for the objection, unknown to the historian. He prayed the prince to 
withhold his march ; and, on a refiu^al of liis request, had actually the 
audacity to op|) 0 <?e the approaching hosts. lit* was slain, and Moiz-ood- 
deen repaired to IJiikkur. Yav Mahomed doi'« not appear to have suffered 
severely for his offences; on the contrary, the Shaliznda came gradu- 
ally round to favour his views of aggrandisement. One after another, 
a new governor was appointed for Seewee, wliieh province in course 
of time was handt'd over to the Vukeels of the Knlliora. Yar Mahoint*d 
received the imperial title of Khooda Yar Khan. 

There is nothing very (*oiinjelirig in tin* two aeeonnts which hnvc 
been briefly set forth of this incursion of Moiz-ood-d(*en. Tlie Talta 
historian either did not know that tlic Daoodjmtras formed part of the 
imperial army, or did not think it worth while to record the fact. The 
other narrative is that of a Daoodpotra himself building the monument 
of his own reputation. 

It was natural that he should dwell upon the alliance with Delhi as a 
circumstance of weighty import. The atoms of general history are 
immensities in an individual biography. 

Wc may now look upon Moobaruk Khan and hisKhawaneens (among 
whom Sunjar and Hot Khan arc e^ipceially noted) as feudal lords, if 
not independent rulers. The public nouiiuation of an heir apparent in 
Sadik Khan gives strength to this conclusion. Contemporary history, 
moreover, affords a clue to the date of these occurrences (about a. i). 
1701 — 03) from the part taken in them by the grandson of Aurungzebe, 
at the close of his grandsirc^s reign. 

Prince Moiz-ood-deen, from being Nazim or Governor of MoOltan, 
obtained possession of the throne of Delhi in 1712, on the death of Shah 
Alum, his father. The Mogul empire was then fast declining into 
insignificance, and this new prince was not of a character to check ils 
decline. As Juhandar Shah, he was a dissipated, useless monarch, 
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atid litllc of hift reign hfis been recorded in history. His connection with 
the government of Sind is attested by a singular Sunud in possession of 
the Syuds of Bukkur, owners of a large tract of land to the eastward of 
Rorce. 

Some authorities maintain, that Yar Mahomed attended personally at 
the Delhi court, and represented his case to the Emperor Aurungzebe 
himself. If so, he must have been as successful in that high quarter as 
Moobaruk Khan in the Sliahzada’s camp But his demands were far 
more ambitious, and, as it has already been shown, the results were 
proportionately greater. He returned with a grand and lofty title to be 
ruler of Seewce, while the Daoodpotras were merely confirmed in 
possession of a town, almost willun that distiict, and, perhaps, one or 
two neighbouring Jageers. 

Khooda Yar Khan Abbasee, the first bearing the title, and the first 
governor, rfe jt/rr, though not r/r facto, ot the Kulhora lace, terminated a 
brilliant and snecesslul career in 1719, and was succeeded in his 
government hy his son Noor Mahomed. The attempts at supremacy 
on the part of Mahomed Daood, the elder bom, were rendered futile by 
the energy of this new member of the rising house. Destiny had 
marked him as the active jiiineiple of his generation, and he worked 
with a purpose which looked like the foreshadowing of success. 

Passing over his battles with the Bialioces, which belong to general 
history, we find it recordc^d, that Noor Mahomed turned the eye of 
covetousness towards Sliikarpoor, nnd endeavoured to wrest lliat place 
from Sadik Mahomed Khan, and his father Mooliaruk, Here, again, the 
Tatta historian takes up difierent ground from that of the Daooclpotra 
annalist, and defends the Kiilhora’s conduct. Had not IVIeeyan Ooolam 
Shall Abbas( e been ruler of Sind when the Sjud was composiug, wo 
might have less hesitation in accepting his futs; but Oriental etiquette 
would scarcely allow the book-making subject to represent the father 
of his sovereign committing an nnj)io\oked aggre-jsion. When that 
etiquette is not in the way, truth may be sought according to the 
dictates of common sense and experience. 

At length, upon the plea that the Daoodpotras had usurped the 
properly of others, Shikarpoor was invested, and the inhabitants put to 
severe straits. After some resistance and temporizing, it was agreed to 
portion out the town, and a tliird party was introduced for the occasion 
as the rightful Jageerdar, one Meer Abdool Wasa Khan.’®*' To him was 
accorded two shares, or a full half ; the Kulhora, and his comparatively 
weak opponent, equally divided the remainder. This occurred in 1732. 
Four years later, after some intervening unsuccessful attempts to oust 
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Ihe occupant?, a new attack was made upon Shikarpoor. The death of 
Moobaruk, on this emergency, seemed to dispirit the people whom he 
had led so efficiently for many years. His son, Sadik, was compelled 
to retire before the invaders. Khooda Yar Khan took possession, 
restoring certain neighbouring lands to the Nhars. It was asserted that 
this tribe, as well as the Mliars before mentioned, had been dislodged 
from their homes, and interfered with by the increasing power and 
lawless ambition of the sons of Daood. 

For the next thirteen years, the wanderings of the Daoodpotras scarcely 
belong to the annals of Shikarpoor, which remained in possession of 
Noor Mahomed or his nominees. During this period, he prosecuted 
vigorously his Brahoee campaigns, and his lieutenant, Moorad Gunga, 
won fresh laurels for'his own and his master’s brows. Nor should the 
names of Mecr Bcheram, son of Shahdad Khan, Talpoor Belooch, Shah 
Bahra, and Raja Likkec, be omitted from the list of those w^ho did 
good service. In 1735, the bonds of marriage united the families of the 
chiefs of either party. AJirst cousin of Abdoolla Khan, lord of Khelat 
(killed in the battle with the Bclooclices and Kulhoras), gave his 
daughter to Mahomed Moorad, eldest son of the Kulhora ruler. One year 
after, another son, Khoodadad, became also united to a maiden of noble 
Brahoee blood. 

To return to the Emperors of Delhi. In less than a year after his 
accession, Juhandar Shah, who, as quaintly asserted by Eradut Khan 
Wasa, did not reign, but “lay like an embryo in the womb of empire,” 
was driven to abandon his throne to Ferokhshcr, and repaired to prison 
to meet a violent death. Some six years later, in 1719, a like fate was 
reserved for his conqueror also. A pageant ensued, exhibiting two 
doomed children, successively wearing crowns. The demise of both 
within a few months left the path clear to Roushun Akhlur, grandson of 
Shah Alum, better known as Mahomed Shah. His reign was of 
tolerable duration, but it was replete with trouble and vicissitudes. 

In 1737, Nadir Shah entered Afghanistan at the head of his Persian 
troops. He prepared for his aggression upon the Delhi dominion by 
laying siege to Kandahar, which, though itself no longer an appendage 
of the empire, was a barrier, as it were, necessary to be passed, to carry 
out the objects of the expedition. In about 1620, the old Sircar, to 
which this city once gave a name, had been lopped off from the 
Soobhas of the great Akbav by Abdool Uzeez, on the part of Shah Abbas. 
Shah Jehan, by good fortune, recovered the loss occasioned, in this 
irnpbrtant stronghold, by the supineness of his predecessor ; but the 
,j?|jicreasing activity and energy of the Persians, under the younger Abbasi 
phad won it a second time for their sovereign. Its subsequent seizure 
by Mcer Vais Afghan, in 1709, made it an independent government. 
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. The course of ^ents led Mahmood, a son of the above nobleman, to 
aspire to a throne of higher pretensions, •<-—to seek to plant bis little 
kingdom in the more luxurious area of Ispahan, — to succeed in his 
aspirations, and to die a miserable maniac. Kandahm was now in 
possession of Hoosain Khan, Brother of the same Sultan Mahomed, whose 
short-lived dynasty had already been expelled from Persia by Tamasp 
and his general.* 

The siege and blockade of the city and fortress occupied Nadir above 
a year. From Kandahar, he moved in 1738, to Kabool, and from 
thence to Julalabad and Peshawur. Where resistance was offered, ho 
assaulted with a vigour which overcame all opposition. In spite of 
the presence of bold and able officers in the imperial ranks, the emperor 
had ill-secured his pos^^essions in the quarter assailed. Zakaria, 
Governor of Lahoie, had advanced to meet the invasion, but the prestige 
of the victorious army was too great to be withstood, and the chief 
returned to his government as a vassal of tlic invader. On the 9th 
February 1739, Nadir was m Delhi, and Mahomed Shah was adminis- 
tering to the wants of the Persian army of occupation. 

In the following month, a treaty wa^ drawn up, by which the provinces 
westward of the Indus were ceded to the crown of Persia : Kabool, 
Tatta, and part of Mooltan were thus lost to Delhi. Shikarpoor aud 
Seewee were of cour<5c included among the transfers. 

The scene of carnage and pillage over. Nadir quitted the city of the 
humiliated Moguls, and turned his steps again towards the Punjaub. 
But his troops were not yet to obtain that rest which they so much 
requiicd. Khooda Yar Khan Abbascc was inclined to be troublesome ; 
and he had now a rough master to deal with, very different to those 
whose want of energy had enabled his predecessors to obtain their 
seditious ends. 

Owing to this disagreeable contretemps, within a month after his 
return to Kabool, Nadir Shah was on the eve of a new expedition. 
He marched by the Dhcrajat, down the light bank of the Indus, and 
addressed an injunction to be submissive, to Noor Mahomed, without 
avail, from Dhera Ghazec Khan. That ambitious man had, two years 
before these occurrences, taken advantage of the excitement caused by 
the advance of the Persians upon Kandahar, coupled with reports of 
invitations to Nadir from discontented intriguers at Delhi, to persuade 
the weak Governor, or Soobedar of Tatta, Sadik All, to transfer the 
government of that province to him for three lahks of rupees.f This 
barter appears te have had the sanction of Mahomed Shab, into whose 

* Malcolm Maurice. 

I* Mr. N. H. Smith’s Memoir quoted by Su John Malcolm* 
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cofTcrs it is not improbable that part of the purchai^ (or, according 
to some, lease) money was duly admitted. Upon the approach of 
Nadir, now sovereign of the lands west of the Indus, the Kulhora fled 
eastward to Omerkot, and shutting himself up there, made a demonstra* 
tion of independence. From Dhera Ghazee Khan, the Persian force 
marched to Larkhana, and was led from thence across the Indus again, 
in pursuit of this unexpected opponent. As might have been anticipate 
ed, it took but little labour to bring the latter to terms. He surrendered 
at Omerkot, and tendered his allegiance to the crown of Persia. 

Nadir behaved with more policy than generosity to his Sindian sub- 
jects. To Noor Mahomed, who had put him to the inconvenience of a 
long march, he confirmed the government of Tatta, and added to his 
former title that of Shah Koolee Khan. But he asses'^cd his independence, 
and that of his dominions, with a yearly tribute of X120,000 ; this, 
too, in addition to a fine, equivalent to a crore of rupees. The 
exiled Daoodpotras he replaced in Shikarpoor ; and upon Mohbut 
Khan he bestowed the more western tracts bordering on Khelat, which 
had belonged to Delhi.* 

The camp of this fierce and untiring soldier was pitched at Larkhana, 
both on moving downwards from Dhera Ghazee Khan, and on his return 
from Omerkot. His historian does not mention that he was encamped 
at Shikarpoor at any time, but as a tradition is extant there to this effect, 
and, moreover, the encamping ground is shown to this day, it is 
conceived that the visit must have been paid. On the Persian army 
finally quitting Larkhana on the 13th Mohurum 1163 (a. d. 1740), they 
inarched via Scewee, Dadur, and Shawul, towards Kandahar, and 
eventually to Herat. f 

It is said that Nadir took with him to Persia, Noor Mahomed’s two 
sons, Mahomed Moorad and Goolam Shah, as hostages for their father’s 
future behaviour. Sadik Mahomed, Daoodpotra, leaving his son 
Bhawul Khan in the territory which the tribe had acquired of late years 
on the left bank of the Indus, resumed his old position at Shikarpoor, on 
the departure of the royal army. One Shaikh Sadik appears to have 
been nominated to exercise a kind of surveillance over his actions.^ 

Not many years after this apparently permanent adjustment of diffi- 
culties, the aforesaid Shaikh was killed, and a feud broke out, which 
occasioned a representation from the Daoodpotra chief to his sovereign, 
and the despatch of an officer from the latter to inflict punishment upon 
Sa^ Mahomed. Sirdar Tamasp appeared at the head of a formidable 
deta^ment before the walls of Shikarpoor, and tookpdfcsession.^ By a 


^ Towiunkhc Nadircc. 
% Sbahamt Alir 


t Towarikhe Nad|(6o* 
§ Shahamut iUi* 



toyal order, however, communicated by Meerza Askir Ali, a special 
envoy for the occasion, Sadik was afterwards nominally restored to 
favour, and a new Jageer conferred upon him in another locaUty. 
Whether this was nothing more than a pretence to get rid of a refractory 
tribe or not it is hard at this distant period to say, but something of the 
kind may readily be conjectured. At all events, the Daoodpotras took 
the message in its unfavourable light ; they threw themselves into the 
city in a body, and when the troops of Tamasp and Askir attempted to 
follow, they opposed them in a most determined manner. A long and 
sanguinary struggle was the consequence : its termination in favour 
of the Persians is asserted to have been brought on by treachery. 
Mahomed Sadik was killed, and his second son, Moobaruk, wounded 
A noted chief, Sunjar, met his death by poison, secretly administered.* 
The women were slain by their husbands and kinsmen, their bodies 
being thrown into a well, and buried with myriads of jewels attached to 
their persons, or scattered over thcm.f The Daoodpotras who escaped 
from the slaughter made their way to the open country. The tribe lay 
claim to a subsequent action, under a new leader, Bhawul, eldest son of 
the deceased Sadik, in which they were victorious, and Sirdar Tamasp 
lost his ears. The epithet “One-cared” is also found applied by a 
MS. authority to Askir Ali.J; The main question required for history 
is the result of the contention. It is tolerably clear that the sons of 
Daood were now effectually banished from their old sojourn on the 
west bank of the Indus, and driven bodily to find shelter across the 
river. 

A few words of comment on this part of our narrative, for the ground* 
work of which we are chiefly indebted to Shahamut Ali, and the 
archives of Bhawulpoor. 

There is not the lca«t doubt that Bhawul Khan, who succeeded 
Mahomed Sadik in the Dustar, or turban of chieftainship, is the Daood 
Khan, called by Colonel Tod the founder of the family. He is said by 
that authority to have been a Native of Shikarpoor, who had “ acquired 
loo much power for a subject, and consequently drew upon himself the 
arms of his sovereign of Kandahai ” 

The title “ founder of the family” is borne out, inasmuch as Bhawul 
was the first to establish their power on the left bank of the Indus. He 
laid, moreover, the foundation of the city known by his name. The 

* MS Persian Onginal of Merad Ah , ditto of Ahmed Khan , ditto of Mcerza Ata Blaho* 
med» The last, however, states that both Sunjar and Mahomed Shureef, a fellow berd^ 
well aware that they were about to drink the cup of martyrdom *, but it was offered by a 
^yud> and wilhuj^ly accepted, 
t Ywbol fUlbement of Jooma, of Shikarpoor. 

t Or Addr Mexad Ah wnteti that this officer built the forl^whm the jadiiow standi. 
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mention of Kandahar is also quite intelligible, and accords with oral 
tradition, that the last invaders of Shikarpoor were Afghans. We have 
only to suppose the death of Nadir, and rise of Ahmed Abdalee, to have 
intervened between the arrival of Tamasp and mission of Askir Ali, and 
accept the latter as an olliccr of the new sovereignty. This fully 
accords with the evidence to be gathered on the subject, independent of 
books ; and should Tamasp appear out of place in the picture, there is 
no reason why he should be retained. On the events succeeding the 
murder of his master being made known, his presence at Shikarpoor 
could be of little object ; except, indeed, he had tendered his submission 
to Ahmed, on which point the records arc silent. 

That there has been some hard fighting under the Daoodpotra rule, 
may be inferred from an inspection of the long room in which are 
deposited the remains of nineteen chiefs of the tribe, of whom marvel- 
lous feats of valour are on record ; from the well in which the bodies of 
the women are said to have been thrown ; from the pardonable garrulity 
of the portly dame in charge, and the progressive enthusiasm of her 
blind son, in endeavouring to give shape to the legends which he is 
supposed to retain : in fine, from the same circumstances which make 
the traveller credit the chamber in Holyrood ; the little house at 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; the ruins of Pompeii. 

It is true that there may have been considerable bloodshed in the 
many battles with the Kulhora, who«*c name, with that of Shah Bahro, 
and more than one other chief in the Abbascc interests, is brought 
forward, with an admiring head movement, by the simple, good-natured 
souls, who have endeavoured to throw light on our researches. It 
might be proved that the warrior Sunjar, whose tomb stands separate 
from the rest, was poisoned at a prior date to that of the latest siege 
mentioned. But we are inolined to give more deadliness and stern 
import to an Afghan invasion, on the consolidation of a new monarchy 
for that people, than to a Kulhora Kazzai or Chuppow. 

Ahmed Shah Abdalee commenced his reign in 1747 ; and had no 
sooner gained possession of his own Afghan cities, than he undertook 
to invade Hindoostan. On this occasion the Mogul armies were true 
to the empire, and their leaders led them nobly to resist the approaching 
onslaught. Their zeal and intrepidity were successful, and the Abdalee 
was compelled to retrace his steps. As under this monarch Shikarpoor 
was annexed to the Kandahar states, it would lead to no purpose to 
tracQ^his after progress in India. More suitable, perhaps, to the objects 
of His Memoir, is the list of governors under the new rule given in 
Appendix B. In this we have endeavoured to embody Hil desirable 
Iii^rmation, iip to the period when the city again changed The . 

will be doubtless new, even to the Indian reader, and^y not bn 



void of interest. It embraces a period of seventy-eight years^ and brings 
the narrative of events up to 1825. With a few remarks, which seem 
essential to be here appended, we will close the first part of a Bepmrt 
already extended to a somewhat tedious length. f 

The tribute, which had been exacted from Sind by Nadir, was readily 
acknowledged by his no less ambitious successor. Nor was the Boora^- 
nee monarch inclined to suffer evasion in payment. In renewing the 
engagement, he made it, as it were, his own, by conferring a new title 
upon the Kulhora. Noor Mahomed, the Shah Koolee of Nadir, was 
transformed into the Shah Nowaz of Ahmed Abdalcc. This was the 
light, matter-of-form consideration, for which the heavy money-bags 
were to be dragged to the Kandahar lrca<*urj But the scales would 
have been more equal, had truth supplied the place of Oriental phrase- 
ology. In lieu of an empty name, the preamble would have shown 
that a frightful carnage and destruction must have resulted from non- 
acceptance of the impost. It mattered little whether the destroyer were 
Nadir or Ahmed Shah • neither bore the sword in vain. 

Shah Nowaz, however, felt no more disposed to remain saddled with 
the obligation than Noor Mahomed or Shah Koolee. He would find 
means to shake it off, if he could, and rid himself of an intolerable 
burthen A Delhi invasion, in which his liege lord was much engaged, 
offered a favourable opportunity to fall into arrears. If the king were 
successful there, a little well-timed congratulation might work wonders 
for so comparatively insignificant a country as Tatta, or Sehwistan. To 
judge from his acts, these were, doubtless, the thoughts of the unwilling 
vassal. But unfortunately for his scheme^, Ahmed Shah’s expedition 
proved a failure, and that which was to supply Noor Mahomed with an 
opportunity of securing tlie royal indulgence, soon became a cause 
of contrary treatment The sovereign of Kandahar, disappointed, and 
wanting money, looked around for relief A dishonest neighbour and 
tributary attracted at once his attention ; the Sind instalments were 
unpaid — the delinquent was the man upon whom he had bestowed a title 
of honour. He marched accordingly towards Sehwan ; Noor Mahomed 
fled to Jaisulmcre, and died there in exile. 

This might appropriately be considered the close of the first chapter in 
in the story of Sind tribute. The second would commence with the 
doings of Mahomed Moorad Kulhora, the “ Sirbuland” or exalted (lofty- 
headed) Khan, of the account current with Afghanistan. 

One fact seems to have been lost sight of in after discussions on this 
subject. The Sind tribute was, in the first instance, levied upon a 
certain portibn of the country, as now known, and not upon the whole. 
The bouxi^arics of Tatta and Sehwistan in 1840 would be the ^ 
po^ossiouia fpr which the monies were originally paid, and, according to 
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the treaty with Mahomed Shah, only those on the west bank of the 
Indus. Moreover, after purchases and seizures on the said west bank 
should be struck out of the account* One of the latter was Shikarpoor, 
regarding the transfer of which city we shall speak more particularly in 
Part II. 

The rise of the Kulhoras, like that of many other tribes and indivi- 
duals, whereof instances abound in Asiatic annals, is that of 
Mahomedanism in general ; only the result, in the latter case, was 
infinitely more startling, and affected an incalculably greater number of 
souls. A singular infatuation led people to attribute extraordinary 
sanctity to the disciple of a Shcca Syud of Jampoor. The disciple 
applied his own powers to enhance the greatness thrust upon him, and 
two or three sharp-witted generations of his descendants fanned the 
prevailing idea into superstitious veneration. But the decline was even 
more rapid that the rise : overweening ambition at length displayed its 
true colours ; and then, while there was everything to reject and shun, 
nothing whatever was visible to attract the crowd. This offshoot of 
charlatanism drooped and withered, within a short space after its buds 
and blossoms had been the admiration of the beholders. 

The successful selfishness which had been acknowledged by the 
multitude had made itself especially felt in the persecution of the 
Baoodpotras ; who, whatever their faults and failings, seem to have 
constituted a brave and enterprising body. It would not be uninterest- 
ing to penetrate deeper into the early history of this tribe, and elicit 
the details of their feuds with the Mhars, Nhars, Ponhars, and other 
of the many contiguous races which had either settled in, or were 
aborigines of the country ; but it would require much research to 
accomplish this task satisfactorily, and it is difficult to know where to 
get information on which to place implicit reliance. 

Whether it is that the Kulhoras furnish a correct account of their 
origin, and the Daoodpotras, in appropriating the ancestors of this race 
to themselves, have committed a bold genealogical plagiarism, — whether 
the exact contrary is the case, or whether both accounts are true, — we 
leave to the descendants of each respectively to determine. In the 
latter supposition, the contentions described have been little more than 
family feuds — the result of a natural Oriental family jealousy. Prom 
the early periods of Eastern rule down to the present day (a. u 18o4), 
when we read of the death of a State prisoner in the fortress of 
Oolconda, placed there some years ago by his brother the Nizam of 
the Deccan, examples of the most atrocious kind are plentiful, to prove 
the intensity of blood animosity ; and the failings of monarebs in this 
respect are no less the failings of petty chiefs Tliere would be nothing 
singular in accepting the whole history as a faithful record, so far as 
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these two hoaoes are concerned, in their relative positions one to. the 
other. 

Bat discrepancies in dates, and impossible concordances of chronology, 
throw so many doubts in the way, that we cannot recommend credence 
to the exact relationship given, even allowing for a generation more or 
less to be omitted from, or inserted in the tree. It is, however, worthy 
of note, that the Kulhoras and Daoodpotras are both registered as Sindee 
tribes, and both lay claim to descent from the Prophet’s uncle, ^and 
the consequent designation (it would be inferred) of Abbasces; 
and certain it is,* that whatever their descent, whether Arab, Indian, or 
even Trans-Oxian, they carried with them mettle and a prestige which 
impelled each clansman to hio respective throne — the anchorite to rule 
in Sind, the weaver to the chiefdom of Bhawulpoor. 


End op Part I. 
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PART IL 


SHIKARPOOR AFTER ITS CESSION, OR TRANSFER TO 
THE AMEERS OF SIND. 

’Vl^hen we read of a village, hastily erected amid strife and bloodshed, 
enlarged in the course of years into a town; under similar circumstances 
walled in and fortified from time to time, to resist expected attacks of 
more tlian one neighbouring enemy — we can hardly hope to hear, that 
after little more than a century, the concluding portion of which intro- 
duced a totally new government, thcf^icture would be that of a wealthy 
and populous city. One would rather expect to find ruin, desolation, 
blight, and an abode of owls and bats — a place of prowling for the rejected 
of the canine species. Such, indeed, would be no unlikely result in 
England, were the harmony of the church, and the town hall, and the 
inn, and the manor hou^e, the one long street and the market-place, 
disturbed by scenes like those enacted in the early history of Shikar- 
poor. This may appear an anomaly ; for there are stout hearts at 
home, and it is chiefly the meek Hindoo who clings to these ungenial 
horrors in the far East. The diflerence of procedure must be attributed 
to instructed civilization on the one side, and an unimaginative apathy 
on the other. 

But a few years, probably ten or twelve, after the cession or transfer 
of Shikarpoor from the Afghan to the Meers’ government, we find it 
reported that the place contains immense wealth, and 30,000 inhabit- 
ants. The names of the leading firms, and the nature of th^ir dealings, 
at once put us in possession of the fact that this old Shikargah of the 
Daoodpotras is the site of a great commercial city ; that is, great in a 
political sense, for •in reality it is an ill-sbapen mass of liouses and 
streets at the best. Those arrogint sons of Daood — those wild Mhars— 
gave way before the adventurous Afghan and the foraging Belooch ; and 
the latter tamely suffered themselves to be out-numbered by an influx of 
Hindoos from all quarters of the compass. But human nature has 
features resembling those of man’s mother earth ; and experience would 
seem to teach us that those waters of Banyanism, which come rapidly 
rom their home of natural congealment, once thawed into life and 
by the sun of circumstance, are found necessary to the barest 
lifierity of the inactive soil of Islam ; and are ^thus, providentially, 
led to work the profit or rescue of an otherwise unproductive wilder- 
nesa. The Hindoo Sahookar is a perpetual commissariat^ as It were^ 




for the fighting followers of the Crescent, who would be sidly crippled 
without him. 

To Timour Shah must be given the credit of encouraging the Bunniae 
to settle in Shikarpoor : it was a wise and politic move, in a career 
which was not famous for cither wisdom or policy, 
r This people, much as all to whom a money gain is the object of 
life,— whose reputation is but a jewel, because, like the painted fowl of the 
Native Iflllian sportsman, it attracts other jewels towards it, — must, ii) the 
course of events, produce men who attain to eminence in their profes- 
sion ; and in a land where reputation is so little studied, and the word 
so little understood, except as a facon da parhr^ those who appreciate 
and regard it for any motives at all must at least be respeelable. No 
wonder, then, that the Bunnias of Hhikarpoor, men of intelligence, per- 
severance, and energy in business, should become in time merchants 
of trust and distinction. When the Ameers were in power, individualsi 
were found among them who would bear comparison in courteous 
demeanour, or honest dealing, with the most civilized of our Native 
gentlemen at the three Presideneifes ; and -^uch as these, gave a fame to 
the city of their location, which may be said to have attained its zenith 
under the government superseded at the British conquest. 

But the strange mixture of inhabitants rendered a visit to Shikarpoor 
particularly interesting during the rule of the Ameers ; Afghan, Belooch, 
Sindee, Hindoostanee ; a stray Persian, Georgian, Jcysulmeeree, Kash- 
mcerian, Arab, Bofcharee, varied among themselves by the interference of 
religion, caste, or tribe — all, or even a few of these, would furnish a 
motley and picturesque group at any time ; and the observant stranger* 
might augur well for the condition of a mart of so many nations. .Thc^ 
Afghan clung to the place, in all probability, from old associations ; 
the Boloocllii^was the present ruler of the land, and this was one of his 
chief towns : the Bunnia because he made his money there ; others 
because they had no fixed residence, and could play away their lives 
in easy indolence under shelter of a roofed bazar. There were great 
inducements to Natives of the East to find an abode, as there were to 
European travellers to make a brief halt, at Shikarpoor. 

We are, however, anticipating the 28th Zilhuj* 1239 (a. d. 24th ^ 
August 1824), the date of occupation of the city by the Ameers of Sind« 
A brief narrative of this event by a Sindee historian (also an eye-witness) 
may not be uninteresting. It should be premised that, at the period ii| 
question, the Afghan government was far different from what it had 
been under its founder, Ahmed Abdalee. The firm hand which had 

' * Ata Mahomed — old Maighnj« a fine living antique* tran«renred to u. AtuA the civil 
eiMdiahment of the Ameen-'-wqrt Rujubf which would be March. 
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formerly held the reins had been replaced by a iffervons and uncertain 
grasp. This had, again, given way to the tremulous fingers of men 
experimentalizing, rather than performing an allotted duty : the team 
was running wild, equally frightened with the powerless drivers; the 
chariot and occupants were in jeopardy — it was a fitting time to take 
advantage of a strong neighbour, for those who sought such opportunities. 

It should also be noted, that by trick or treaty, by force or purchase, 
the districts of Boordeka, Ropah, and Chuk Ma/archa, thc|>town of 
Sukkur, and the estates of Mahumedabagh, Roreja, Kulwaree, and 
Sukhajee had, at various periods between 1H09 and 1824, been lost to 
the Afghans, and appended to the possessions of the Khyrpoor Meers 
Sohrab, Roostum, and Moobaruk, respectively. Shikarpoor was nearly 
an isolated spot on the west bank of the Indus, belonging to Afghanistan, 
between the Brahocc hills and Kutchce desert on the one side, and the 
river on the other. 

We have adapted, rather than translated, the following from the 
manuscript of Meerza Ata Mahomed, Moonshcc, of Rhikarpoor. The 
chapter from which it has been obtained is one of a long history, 
which bears ample evidence that the writer is a man of natural intellect, 
and cultivated mind; — “ It is related, that on the death of Sirdar 
Mahomed Azim Khan, Sirdar Dost Mahomed Khan became covetous of 
his property and effects, and set forth his claim thereto, in opposition to 
Hubeeb Oollah Khan, the son of the deceased. They came to open 
controversy in Kabool, when the Chiefs of Kandahar, wishing to arrange 
matters, sent Sirdar Sher Dil Khan to stop the contention. This 
nobleman had separate conferences with each, and, under the semblance 
of encouraging a renewal of friendly relations between the litigants, 
contrived to work out his own ambitious ends. He impris^cd Hubeeb 
Oollah in the fort of Khooda Nusur Khan, and seized ospbe treasury 
and valuables of his inheritance, wishing himself to rule in Kabool. 
But Dost Mahomed, escaping from the net which had been laid for him 
by this schemer, withdrew from his companionship, and declared battle 
-against him. Poor Dil Khan upon hearing of these occurrences, 
repaired instantly from Kandahar to the scene of action. He succeeded 
in quenching the fire of enmity which been aroused ; a compromise 
was effected, by which Sher Dil Khan took the greater part of the 
property under dispute from Kabool, and Dost Mahomed was left to rule 
there. The latter discharged the establishment of the deceased Sirdar, 
manyting, however, one of the widows. He released Hubeeb Oollah, 
fgH^stored peace and security to the city. Sher Dil Khan, after his 
to Kandahar, sent for Ruhim Dil Khan from Shikarpoor. On 
psheiving the order, this Sirdar prepared to set forth, and nommated 
^bdool Munsoor Khan, his brother*ui*law, to he his foimtn tmens. < 



Three or four after the departure of Ruhim DU Khm^ it beghn 

to be rumoured that the Sikhs were eontemplating an attnok upon 
Shikarpoor. At this lime, the Chevalier Ventura was with a force at 
0hera Ohazee Khan. The Ameers of Sind,-nMeers Kurm and Moorad 
Ali of Hyderabad^ and Sohrab, Roostum, and Moobaruk of Khyrpoor,**^ 
seeing that it would be of great advantage that they should, at this 
juncture, take the city into their own charge, deputed the Nuwab 
Wulee Mahomed Khan Lugharec to dispossess the Afghans, and carry 
out the wishes of his masters. The Nuwab commenced by writing to 
Abdool Munsoor several letters to the following effect : — 

Undoubtedly the Sikhs did wish to take Shikarpoor, and were 
approaching for that paiticular purpose Its provirnity to the Meers^ 
possessions in Sind made it very inconvenient for them that it should 
fall into the hands of this people : moreover, the capture of the place, 
under the circumstance^!, would be di^sgrareful, or at least discreditable, 
and it was the part of wi^e men to apply a remedy in time, when 
available The Afghans were not in a position to oppose the coming 
enemy . their Sirdars in Kborasan were in tlie habit of eating superior 
mutton, Peshawur ricc, luscious grapes, raisins, delicious cold melons, 
seedless pomegranates, and iich comfits, and of drinking iced water; 
it was on account of this application of cold to the body, that a martial 
and lordly spirit possessed them, which it is not the property of heat to 
impart. It was, moreover, necessary to the well-being of their hardy 
constitution. While the army were coming from Khorasan, the city 
would glide from their hands A well-known Persian proverb was 
here judiciously interpolated, viz ^ On calling the closed fist to remem- 
brance after the battle, it will be necessary to let the blow fail upon 
one’s own head !’ 

‘^In fine, taking all things into consideration, how much better would 
it be for the Mcers to occupy Shikarpoor They were Mahomedans as 
well as the Afghans : once having driven away the Sikhs, and deprived 
the infidels of their dominion, Shikarpooi was at no distance ; let it 
then become the propeity of the Sirdars Now, in the way of kindness, 
let them (the Afghans) return to Khorasan, and jom their comrades 
at table, in discussing tlic pilaus and fruits, whereby cure is obtainable 
of this most destructive heat ” 

Abdool Munsoor Khan, upon receiving these communications, became 
greatly perplexed, and thought of rctuining to khorasan The Meers, 
much as they desired to lake possession of the town, were obliged -to 
content ‘^themselves with assembling an army without its walla, on ths 
plea of protection against a Sikh invasion They encamped in the'Sl^ahco 
Baght The Nuwab sent for Jooma Khan Barukzak, and through 
hiigsi opened fresh commumcations with the governor : he irt^d every 



airtificc to persuade the latter to quit his post. F#iog a bold stroke of 
diplomacy necessary, he urged that he would hold him responsible for 
the town revenues, accruing after the date of the original proposition for 
transfer to the Meers ! This argument had the requisite effect : Abdool 
Munsoor refused to refund, but agreed to abandon Shikarpoor. He, 
however, wished for a brief delay.. The frowns of Wulee Mahomed 
made the ambassador, Jooma Khan, averse to recommend the step to 
his superior. 

In this interval, Dilawur, Khidmutgar to the Nuwab, entered the 
city, and coming to the house of Sahookar MuyaRam, established there 
the head quarters, and caused the change of government to be notified 
throughout the bazar and streets. The Meer’s followers came gradually 
in, and at length were regularly installed, and had obtained the keys of 
the ^ight gates. The next day Abdool Munsoor Khan, at Jooma Khan’s 
instigation, visited the Nuwab in the Shaliee Bagh. The latter, after 
much flattery and compliment, gave him his dismissal. 

The ex-governor repaired, with his effects, to Gurhee Yaseen, a 
town in the neighbourhood, and stayed there to execute some unfinished 
commissions. In a few days the Nuwab ordered him to depart from 
thence. He did so, and was soon far on his way to Kandahar. Wulee 
Mahomed felt relieved, and applauded his own handiwork, in that he 
had won a bloodless victory. He had deprived the Afghans of a much 
loved settlement, and added it to the possessions of the Ameers. The 
revenue was divided into seven shares : four became the property of 
the Meers of Hyderabad, three of their relatives of Khyrpoor. Kazim 
feihah was the new governor.’^f’ 

Among the vicissitudes of government described, it would be interest- 
ing to trace a link of system or organization, whether fiscal, judicial, or 
financial ; but very little is forthcoming in either respect, for example 
or warning. Time-serving ministers of personal convenience ruled the 
newly built city ; the most degenerate of dissipations and debaucheries 
blinded effectually the eyes of Judgment or penetration ; bribery, 
partiality, selfish interest, envy, animosity— -there were no opposite 
sentiments to be put in the scale with these ; and to draw a distinction 
between the respective dynasties, would be no easy task. The 
llaoodpotra might have been a shade more indifferent, the Afghan 
more cruel, the Sindian more artful, in their several methods of action ; 
but Jhis is rather a strong inference, than the actual outermost verge of 
proof. What we hear of the two last may be recorded. 

^^^;Mahomed Hoosain, the Foujdar of Shikarpoor, has beeu an 
of the three governments of Afghanistan, Sind, and England; 
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filliog the sfluie dealription of office under each. By birth a Petsion, 
he has been located so long in Shikarpoor, that he appears as necessaiy 
to its identity as one of its eight gates. His autobiography^ wouldf 
pethapB) not give so true an account of his official reaiing^ aa the 
quaint illnstiations which he constantly supplies of his peculiar reading 
of British laws and institutions. ^The easy jail life is but a poor ootn« 
pensation, in the eyes of an Oriental Daroga or Kotwal, for the loss of a 
limb ; a hand for a theft, or an car by way of change ; he has preference 
for this mode of dispensing justice : it is more sharp, gives less trouble, 
and has doubtless a good effect. The torture, or goading to confession— 
he cannot comprehend the principle of disoarding these : to him they 
are the very keystones of government, for to discover a theft he looks 
upon as the main end of official existence — there is no triumph of 
statesmanship to bear comparison with that. 

• The administration of justice (if the term can be applied) under the 
Afghans must have been tardy and irregular. The constant changes of 
governors for the city, and occasional employment ol Hindoos in this 
important office, tell a talc of mistrust and instability. The seat of 
power was, at best, a ricketty chair of state ; the Musnud was wanting 
from the government hall. Two prominent features may be noticed in 
the scheme of this primitive policy : one was the wealth accruing to 
the governor from his post, the other the prosperity of the Hindoo com* 
munity. There can be no doubt that these two results had but one 
source, and that one could be but little favourable to the poorer classes 
of Shikarpoorees — to the trader and artisan within, the Zemindar and 
cultivator ■without the walls 

There were exceptions to rapacious governors, almost enough in 
actual number and proportion to nullify rapacity as a rule of govern* 
ment ; but the conduct of individuals did not seem to affect the system. 
The energy and ability of Goolam Siddeek; the stupid fanaticism 
of Imam Bukhsh ; the proverbial generosity of Muddud Khan ; the 
incapacity of Abdool Munsoor, were, doubtless, as conspicuous as the 
sudden riches of Sirdar Ruhim Dil. The state of affairs which induced 
the last-named chief to quit Kandahar to rule in Shikarpoor could not, 
however, be the work of a day ; it must have been brought about by 
the custom of years. It became sound policy for a ruler to live* among 
the Sahookars, his subjects. John of England would have treated his 
usurers equally well had he hlld but the tenth part of a throne, and his 
fellow*sharers been like-minded with him. 

One drawback to efficient government in later years was the decline 
df the new monarchy, whence came the governors. Jt was evident 
that Kandahar was Ahmed Shah’s : its formation, rise, and maturity 
had been under his auspices ; he had no successor to do more than 




watcbi if not hasten^ its decline. We have shown how easily Shikar- 
poor changed hands at the instigation of Wulee Mahomed, who made 
it a Sipdian possession with as little difficulty as though it had been a 
pebble dropped by the Afghan on the road. The stir that such an 
important step created was but a momentary ebullition. Procrastina* 
tion and irresolution were the order of the day. By a passage in 
Masson, we gather that Ruhim Dll Khan and other Sirdars did at one 
time project an invasion and recapture ; but they were thwarted by the 
demon of internal discord. During their absence, Kandahar was to be 
governed by a Populzaye Chief, Gool Mahomed. Their nominee com- 
menced proceedings by making proposals to hand over his charge to 
Khorasan. His treachery was discovered in time ; he was seized and 
imprisoned, and the expedition was deferred. 

Thus, amid many other conflicting interests, the city of the border 
was forgotten. Its loss must have been a more severe one to indivi- 
duals than to the Government; by the country or people it could have 
been scarcely felt at all. Perhaps this isolation of its interests in 
respect to Afghanistan generally was one great reason why the Meers 
were left in the enjoyment of their gains. No one knew the value of the 
banks but those who had dealings with the bankers. As a mart and 
thoroughfare, Shikarpoor would still be open and available. 

As regards the occupation by the Ameers. The systems of legislature 
and polity pursued by two contiguous Mahomedan States, in the 
relative position of Afghanistan and Sind, are not likely to be much 
opposed. In this instance, if it be discovered that a little more virtue 
and a little less vigour characterized the change upon the judgment 
seat, it must also be allowed, that whatever new features took the 
place of the old, they were all indices of the self-same spirit. Where 
bigotry and selfishness arc the sources of outward good and evil, they 
must occasionally be productive of a right as well as wrong result. 
Much might be said to prove the application of this syllogism to Oriental 
couits generally ; but the argument would be here out of place. Of the 
two nations now referred to, it may be alleged, that because the Sindee 
(or Sindee Belooch) is more tender-hearted than the Afghan, he will not 
look on torture, or destroy with like recklessness; but his tenets and 
principles aredhc same : he has menials who will use the rack for him, 
and while t]\e victim groans, he will go to his ablutions and prayers. Or, 
to give a more literal example. A* wretched villager throws himself 
at the feet of a hunting Meer, and seeks justice on his oppressor. He 
obtwjs in words all the redress he asks for, and (we will suppose the 
spjdipias been good) a small modey present in the bargain. The' Meer 
rm^s to his palace to find the real offender his bosom friend, the father 
AW beloved inmate of bis Har^m : he cancels and ignores tho Whole 



matteTi beeatise the dignity of hirpcraonal honsehold »ii^iild eafier by 
any exposure of the nature contemplated. This Izaut, or setf>e8teem> 
is dearer to him than the truer Izzut, or honour, pledged to b miserable 
sttbjeet: not his whole army could restore the first ; he has hundreds of 
retainers, a^ one of whom could readily patch up the second. Muuh 
the same consequences might be exported, wore an offender found to be 
a Peer, or holy prot^g^ of repute. 

Prompt and severe were the punishments for theft and adultery. 
Murder had its shades of palliation, and even justification — not so these ; 
but the lucky thief who could command a bribe had as much chance 
of escaping chastisement as his neighbour. The woman who had 
broken faith with her tyrant, if a Musulman, was hopeless : the execu* 
tionor was in all likelihood the husband himself ; and as the law refused 
to visit him for the murderous act, his mode of vengeance became, as it 
were, the law. To the Hindoo^., this privilege was hardly so acceptable. 
Less prone to take life than their Mahomedan felloW'citizons, they 
would often resort to established authority, to punish their women for 
infidelity. Disgrace, exposure, a fine from the male offender— 4he 
atonement was in many cases looked upon as complete after one or 
more of these consequences. 

We have good authority for inferring that robberies were less 
frequent under the Afghan Hakims of Shikarpoor than under their 
successors ; a fact which has been attributed to a decline in the pibs* 
perity of the town and district, immediately following the transfer. It 
is said, that shortly after the occupation by the Sindces, the inhabitants 
of the city could not venture outside the walls with safety, although 
patrols were parading the neighbourhood during the day. It is mote 
than probable, that the suddenness of the commercial and agricultural 
decline noted is according to the Afghan version of the story ; for the 
position of the merchants, when vi<.ited by Captain Bumes, many years 
subsequent to the expulsion of that people, does not seem to have 
deteriorated, nor does that Officer place on record any conclusions at 
which he may have arrived, tending to prove a downfall in credit at 
opulence. The question of personal security is one which can be 
solved by ocular demonstration, and could not fail to be correctly 
discussed by an observant and experienced traveller. 

It can be understood, that the prestige attached to Afj^anistan in 
the eyes of outer nations was greater than could possibly Be expected 
for Sind; and consequently, the enterprising merchants would move 
under surer authority to distant points, such as Balkh and Bokhara, 
Samwkand or Khiva, when the pass or protection was that of an Afghan 
Chief. There was, moreover, an affinity of interests— « sort of kUidred 
tiQ^of sympathy— among the nations environing Kabool aii4 Kandahar^ 



which would extend but little eastward, and not at all southward 
beyond the Indus, though it would reach to the Caspian, and the Russian 
frontier in an opposite quarter. One ruler of Kandahar had planted 
a dynasty of kings in Persia ; another had made of the same place a 
kingdom to rival Persia itself. ShorUlived as were both resj^ts, the end 
aimed for had been gained, and Nadir, in his whole invasion of 
Hindoostan, never fought so hard a figlit as the Paniputt of Ahmed 
Shah Dooranee. The Ameers were insignificant in name, when com- 
pared to their predecessors at Shikarpoor ; nor can it be a matter of 
surprise, that the transfer of government affected the commerce of a city 
owing its importance to Hindoo speculators. Men, whose quiet energies 
had carried them successfully to the thresholds of naturally hostile 
strangers, in far countries, must have owed something to the power 
under which they were content to live, and to locate their families. 

Among needy rulers and wealthy subjects, if a fair course of dealing 
has been once established, the one party becomes essential to the 
support of the other, and a sudden rupture of the bond which united 
them will be attended with injurious consequences to both. Accounts 
thus abruptly closed made it necessary to seek confidence elsewhere. 
The Punjaub had the attraction to the Bunnia of being a familiar 
country, and Mooltan and Umritsur may have drawn away some of the 
influential members of the Shikarpoor Hindoo community; but the 
shock could not have been so severe as to blind the merchants to the 
geographical advantages of their old position. Doubtless many moved 
away in disgust at the loss of their old supporters, and mistrust of the 
power of the new ; but the high-road to the cities of commercial sojourn 
was still without the gates of Shikarpoor; the houses of their wives and 
children were within the walls ; and in the event of an Afghan re-occu- 
pation, the past condition would be renewed, without detriment. 

On the subject of Police, for the due organization of which both 
means and method were wanting on the part of the Meers, the surest 
and soundest of our informants has declared the contrast to have been 
greatly in favour of the Kandahar administration. The arrangements 
of the latter in guarding life and property, both on and within the 
border, are spoken of as judicious and efficient. While due vigilance was 
exercised at home in detecting the lurking offender, bodies of horsemen 
were posted, at intervals along the whole line of frontier for its protec- 
tion ; and^he district authorities were not suffered to be idle, or without 
their due share of responsibility, in securing the general well being. 
The case of Ahmed Khan, Tuppadar of Roopur, is cited as that of a 
functionary who, for the due fulfilment of his charge, entertaiwd 50 
Sowars, placed them under command of his son, and made them 
available at a post near the present Jacobabad* So soon as these active 




< weit relaxed or dierei^ardj^* it is ttilCts 
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myriads of hornets, whom nothing conld. diM^ so dti»<’ 
cesejlblly as Impassiveuess. The Meers tried cajolery, 
argni^ent ia^run. Beejar Khan, Bboomkee, was an awhWrd OMKnteitt';^ 
for aneh ajt nustable Durbar. In manner like a refraototy^ hhi)dn'< 
(weferring mischief to the good things offered, he was in aotida a 
fulKgrown, formidable man, and so they found him. 

But readily as we may acknowledge the existence of the evil io a« 
greater degree in later days, it is impossible to credit that robberies did' 
not occur at all, or that the roads were not notoriously infested with 
plunderers under the Afghan rule. None over accn.sed the Dooraneem 
of attempting to mould a Utopia. The Murrees and Booldees are notti 
creatures of a day. The Bhoogtccs of the hills, and Dhoomkees and 
Jehranees of the Kutchee plains, must have shown some signs of vitality, 
ere the weakness of their own Belooch rulers made them the terror of ^ 
the neighbourhood. Nor does the Booldce confine his operations iQ 
the world without the walls of his city : he is a burglar as well as a 
robber; he will force a lock or bore a hole, under cover of a darfct 
street, with as much good will, as assault a traveller on the high'way.' 
And he was not alone in this part of his profession : he bad many ^ 
comrades, in whose company to ply his crowbar, and neither he nor 
they were unknown to Shikarpoor half a century ago. > 

The levy of black-mail was an evil of Ihdt doubtful nature, that it 
became a mistaken means of prosperity. That it was exercised both 
under the Afghans and Meers, seems to admit of little doubt. Like 
many other evils, it grew into part of a system, to which habit gave 
sanction and approval. The robbers of the passes could be bought, add tf 
their protection ensured for Kafilas, by acquiescence in this 
tribute. Goods reached their destination safely when their owijteni 
patiently submitted to the exaction, which, if violently taken away. 


wonid have entailed a loss of perhaps five times the amount of levy 
to say nothing of the legitimate profits of traflic. The same thing |a| 
done on a smaller scale by individual British residents in India to di4^ 
present day, where the paid thief acts Bamosee to obtain bis feeu 
this is no business of the Sirkar ; we would not* be thought to npi^ldjl 
a contribution for the support of brigandage. Whatever argttHl^tliK 
may be urged as to the different codes of legal morality esHm^Ud/fht^ 
ttyc| races of widely different origin, a civilized government wpa}d jb^ 
ii|« 9 r«i than blameable to permit a state of things so signifioi^mt 
<*^'!l|mkae88 and incapabiUiy \ 

Tha hbien bad at first one ^vernor, Bynd Kasim 
s]pt|taa aperson of And effiei«|tf 



anoe of bis dttiy. An ffifler ainrangement placed <)f ^Heae^ 
in the city ; one for the Meets of Hyderabad, another for their cioitsiQi^ 
of Khyrpoor. These, it is considered, were the actnal exeeativbSi 
corresponding with the Naibs, or deputy governors of the Afghans* and 
their presence in the town or neighbomhood appears to have jlieen an 
essential part of office. Syuds Zain'oola-bideen Takee, and Ibrahun* 
toothers to Kazim Shah, were among the more noted of the represen* 
tatives of the Hyderabad Durbar. All sons of Ismael Shah,— a Synd of 
Persian descent, raised to high hononr under the Meets, — ^they had the 
stamp of a gentler humanity than is usually met with in Sind. The 
elder brother, Zain-oola-bideen, played a somewhat conspicuous part in 
the narrow arena of diplomacy, wherein the Talpoors were goaded to 
their ruin. His devotion, talents, and qualifications were worthy of a 
wider and more distinguished field Both he and Takee Shah ale now 
living in comparative retirement on the banks of the Fnllailee river, at 
Hyderabad. 

The Khyrpoor court was plain and poor, as an ordinary feudal estab* 
lishment. If Sohrab Khan became parsimonious in his old age, and 
threw away the sword and shield to give his attention to indigo and a 
young wife, it was because circumstances had shown that it was more 
prudent to enjoy what was within his means, than to prosecute uncertain 
and unjustifiable forays Roostum was not unlike his father in this 
respect ; but he was perhaps more indolent, and became sooner old. 
At the time that Shikarpooi*chungod hands, he was the virtual ruler of 
the country, and the former Rais was in his Harem, or loitering about 
his estates with his younger and favourite son. Ah Moorad. The latter 
must have been then a boy of some twelve or fourteen years. The 
Durbar showed their appreciation of the newly acquiied city, by sending 
as their Yaked, Syud Gola Shah, a Wuiseer of distinction, and one in 
whom the most implicit reliance was plaeed. This ofiieer was duly 
installed as the Khyrpoor representative It matters little to trace his 
successors (if any) down to Brijdas and Jeyt Mull, of our own times. 
The employment of a Hindoo was in itself sufficient evidence to show 
that the financial department was not neglected. 

'There were two Kucheries in the city, consequent upon this dopible ^ 
rule. Neither was guided by a severe code in the adjudioadon, of 
ordinary complaints. Expediency and custom took the place of legfe* 
la jj wa enactments, and a fee seemed the great end of justice, so far aa ^ 
Owbenoh was concerned. A mah sued for Be. 60 : the sum demanded ! 
jVa hearing was a third, or Bs. 20 ; but the hearing did not en$lheo 
Brntioe, or even law ; and so it is very doubtful who^w the Htign|ipA oij 
^bikarpoor ever attained its climax until the dooitt'oC ^ 00 Q|I|^ 

Ijpsre thrown open. ?etty offences, for wMoh n fin^^ 
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ttimiO^k ^0 eommoit tevenue is <ihowQ to be tWjP^itoitfi M tctbuto 
ftoifii Htod<>os, the lax of the Asnafgnrs, or artifioei^ ; Ooirenude^t 
elaitwi on gardens, fields, and wells near the walls; and^ customs; the 
last item alone amounting to nearly seven>eigbths of the 'tirliol||>. Of 
the Es. 94,300 estimated realization, Es. 54,000 were allotted to If fder^’ 
bad, abd Es. 40,300 to Khyrpoor.* Each was sub-divided amOAgj^t^ 
Meers entitled to share in this particular item. 

We have stated that Afghanistan (called in Smd Khorasan) had been 
content to withdraw from the city of their former sway, and leave tl^o 
Ameers in possession ; and they managed to retain their prize until the 
advent of the British, a period ol fourteen years. But, after a time, the 
tenure was no quiet enjoyment : it was not the Afghan people, bnt 
those who played for fheir sovereignty or chiefdom, that came to trouble 
their neighbours of the lower Indus Among these, the pretender, the 
puppet, and the outcast, were conspicuous characters. The Bantkzaye 
Sirdar, Mahomed Azim, the Wuzeer Sher Mahomed, the Suddozye 
Ayoob, proved, at least, that Shah Soojah was not the sole disturber of 
the peace, and commercial economy of Shikarpoor. Had not Ahmed 
Shah’s handiwork been spoiled by dissension and division, the result 
must have been a re-occnpation. But there was no actual King in 
Kandahar or Kabool. 

An Afghan monarch would never have consented tamely to resign 
his claim upon the place after its abandonment by Abdool Munsoor. 
There was something so original and unaccountable in the whole 
affair, that it becomes almost difficult to credit the identity of the 
dramatis personm. To all except the losers, it was an interlude of droll, 
diplomacy. In dwelling upon this subject a little longer, we are desir«t 
ous of arriving at the true tenure upon which Shikarpoor was held 
the immediate predecessors of England. Nor is it unnecessary to 
come to some definite understanding upon a question of so mnch 
importance. 

Particulars are not wanting of the visit of Shah Soojah twenty /Aamj 
ago. He and Shah Zeman were at Loodiana in 1833. The firs^ ^ai^ 
full of ambition as his brother was utterly ambitionless, conceived 
that year the design of a new expedition in search of his l^st 
He matched, accordingly, with a force, vta Bhawulpoor, tox 
Shikarpoor. There is some interest in the local version of iho 
ptdgn, as connected with the capital of Upper Sind, and wa^ 
fketoembpr to have seen it before recorded. ^ ^ 

‘ ^^'l^a'Stodae historianf states thot Meer Moorad Ali had 
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the dethroned monarch to the step taken. That chief was the pantmonat 
ruler of Hyderabad, and it is not improbable that a vague nottpn of 
personal benefit may have led him to apply to one, whose prospects of 
dominion were not altogether unfavourable. Meer Enrum AU bad died 
in December 1828; Meer Sohrab of Khyrpoor in August 1830; the 
Nttwab Wnlec Mahomed, the most important man in Sind, soon after 
Sohrab. There were few chiefs of note throughout the length or breadth 
of the province ; and the Hyderabad Rais, untrammelled by brotherly 
counsel or ambition, was not sufficiently an idler, or a sensualist, to be 
contented with mere tinsel and feasting in the narrow limits of his own 
territory. He may ha\c been a man of gloomy temperament,* prone to 
contemplate his mental troubles and bodily pains : but there was a charm 
about self-aggrandizement which he could not resist, in spite of the 
fever eind irritation produced. Under any circumstance«, the Shah was 
met at Khanpoor by Kazim Shah, who, for some cause, had been relieved 
from, or superseded in, the government of Shikarpoor, by Bahadoor 
Khan Khokur, and he was escorted to the city with all honour. The 
Khyrpoor Moers looked on in silent dissent from the whole proceedings. 

Sumundur Khan was the king’s lieutenant — in plainer words, the 
chief of his army. He had the character for the most determined 
valour and energy, and was dreaded by even Dost Mahomed himself. 
He and Bahadoor Khan were appointed a committee of management 
for the due guidance of the Shah’s enterprise, and were invested with 
controlling powers in the districts of Shikarpoor and Larkhana. On 
the night of the 8nperses«>ion of Kazim Shah, it is said that an extra- 
ordinary meteor was observed to fall from heaven. The ex-governor 
was, perhaps, no friend to the would-be king, and it might have been 
well had his master been of a like mind. 

Soojah-ool-Moolk did not evidently dislike his quarters. He pitched 
his camp in the present Collector’s (or Residency) compound, then 
known as the Shahzada’s Garden, and commenced operations by a 
display of financial tactics. He was to stay forty days, and to get 
Rs. 40,000. Meers Zungee and Jehan Khan Talpoor were the negocia- 
tors on the part of the Ameers. The king took the money, and, as the 
weather was hot, resolved to stay four months. The months flew by ; 
Kazim Shah was attentive, and most anxious that the illustrious guest 
should not be delayed in his expedition. But the want of more camels 
and money was a drawback, and it was necessary to despatch Sumundur 
Khan to Hyderabad for the requisite aid. Meer Moorad Ali hesitated ; 
more time elapsed, and the Rais died. This was in October 1833. The 
king was in great distress. Presents were despatched to the soits of 
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the deceased, Me^re Noor Mahomed and Nuseeir Khm I atnbaesadom 
charged with royal compliments went anxiously down the river : hdt 
the young chiefs wished to give proof of precocious government and 
diplomacy ; and in return for the civilities, had anything to offer hut 
rupees or camels. 

Public feeling in Sind ran high. Those who declared for the Shah 
on the west bank were taken under his especial protection. He 
appointed his local officials, and commenced legislating for his Sindian 
prot^g^s, treating them in the light of subjects. The climax was a 
burst of indignation from the offended Mcers, and a rise among the 
Belooch retainers. Mcers Moobaruk and Zuiigce Khan Talpoor reached 
Sukkur at the head of an army, crossing the river at Roree. Alim 
Khan Murree, and his son Johan, were among llie chiefs who were 
conspicuous for the part taken m these transactions. The father was 
killed in an engagement With one Hidayut Oollah, in the neighbour- 
hood of Abad; the son revenged his father’s death by severing his 
slayer’s head from hi> body. Shah Soojah, storming with rage at the 
opposition evinced to his authority, assembled a force, and despatched 
it under Sumundur Khan to meet the Smdees. 

The king’s army, consisting of TIindoostanees and Rohilas, as well 
as Afghans, numbeied some two or three thousand. The Ameers had 
taken up a position near the Lalawah canal. Sumundur advanced, 
with two guns, towards the river, passing by the hill of Adam Shall, 
close to Sukkur. Coming suddenly on the camp, ho opened fire upon 
the enemy, and threw them into almost insfant confusion Kazim 
Shah, now a declared opponent, and Syud Ooolam Moortnza, were 
killed, performing prodigies of valour. Many were the individual acts 
of courage and devotion recorded on that eventful day The behaviour 
of the Mcers’ troops, however, as a body, was far from correct. So 
evidently thought Moobaruk and Zungee, who, for a long time, would" 
not suffer the boatmen to cross and receive the fugitives, and them* 
selves, standing in safety on the bank at Roree, remained deaf to the 
cries of their defeated soldiery. 

The victory of the Shah created a great sensation in the country. 
Negociations were renewed : the Peers Nizam-ood-deen and Fida 
Mohya-deen were this time the nominees on the part of the Mcers. 
Rs. 4,00,000 and dOO camels were produced and paid over, and 
Us. 50,000 was allotted for the officers of the state. Bahadoor Khan 
Khokur was instructed to attend the Shah with 100 men. 

In July 1832, the expected grand collision took place at Kandahar, 
and the thrice defeated ex-monarch retreated from before the victorious 
Dost Mahomed and his brethren ; all of whom seemed to rise simul- 
taneously upon bearing the result of an evidently insipid, though 
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decisive battle. Hurrying through Khelat and Gundava, in dread of 
Sikhs and Beloochecs, as well as of his own countrymen, he found his 
way back to Rojahn, on the Sind frontier. Fortune had hardly been 
inconstant, for she had during a consecutive period of twenty years 
seldom favoured his aspirations. She was somewhat sterner than 
of wont, and that was all. Not only were his present prospects of 
dominion blighted, but Sumundur Khan, the best of his warriors, and the 
flower of his army, was lost to him for future undertakings. This 
usually bold man had not added much to his reputation at Kandahar, 
and his death in Seewee deprived him of acquiring new laurels. 

Takce Shah was Governor of Sbikarpoor when the fugitives reached 
the neighbourhood of the city. On this occasion there was no ceremo- 
nious Istikbal, or welcome of any kind to greet tlie royal intruder. 
Kazim Shah’s death on the battle-field was loo recent all occurrence for 
its remembrance to have become extinct in the brother’s heart. A fire of 
revenge was burning there, the influence of which was dangerous to 
him whose ambition had been the cause of its existence. It was a 
thought of chastisement, of retaliation, that now usurped the place 
of projected ceremony and civility. 

There were many Afghans nominally in the king’s pay, who were 
in want of money and food for ordinary .subsistence. Such as were 
found lurking about the city were filling creatures for the governor’s 
ends. With the aid of a little tact and diplomacy, he a-^semblcd a 
bodjr of these wanderer*-, and sallied forth to Jaglnin, a neighbouring 
village, where he expected to meet his victim ; but it was too late — he 
had left for Larkhana. Strange to say, that Ismael Shah (Mookhtiar- 
kar of that district), the father, and Tbrahim, the brother, of Syud Takee 
Shah, did not appear to nurture a similar degree of animosity, Ibra- 
him, indeed, ministered to the king’s wants, and enabled him to reach 
Hyderabad. 

His treatment by the Meers on this occa'^ioii would hardly be relevant 
to the subject. Witliout discussing it minutely, we may add, that 
although arriving almost unnoticed at the landing-place in a common 
boat, he obtained money at their hand*-, enough to enable him to return 
to Loodiana. It is said that he asked for Bukkur and Shikarpoor, and 
received an evasive, but not discouraging reply. The one grand desire 
of the ever feeble chiefs was to witness his departure ; and they were 
not particular what was the burthen of the song, or what the character 
of the winds, that accompanied him up the Indus. Those who have 
read Dr. Burnes’s narrative may remember, that the Shah had demanded 
restoration of the Shikarpoor district in 1827 : Kurum and Moorad Ali had 
then rejected the demand, notwithstanding the presents and threats 
with which it is supported. 
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It is recorded in our own Political Department, that after the defeat of 
the Ameers at Rorec, not only were the lakhs of rupees paid over, but 
an agreement was entered into by the vanquished to farm their Shikar- 
poor territory for a fixed annual sum ; for the due performance of which, 
as well as for supplying an auxiliary force, hostages (probably Bahadoor 
Khan and his band) were taken. The stealthy visit to Hyderabad may 
have been by way of memento upon this point, or to try the temper of 
the petty court under altered circumsttince«s. At all events, recent 
history does not show that any such contract as that implied was ever 
exacted in legal form. 

This is one of many similar passages in the history of Shah Soojah- 
ool-Moolk with the Sindees. That he considered this people in the 
light of subjects on the west bank of Iho Indu*-, may be ascertained by 
his Sunuds to certain Jageerdars or Pulladars, confirming to them lands 
in the Moghulee disfiict. But the whole thing was a mistake ; these 
places had no connection whatever with the tribute to Nadir Shah, and 
Shikarpoor less so than all. 1'hat monarch had bestowed it as a free 
gift upon the Daoodpolras when burdening Sind with an impost. If 
Persia alterwards turned out the Daoodpotras, and the Afghans turned 
out the Persians, the sequel was possession by the Meers — much in 
the same way that Bukkur had been before captured with the sword 
by Rooslum. If it was urged that the Meer« only held the city by 
sufferance, then the Afghans sliould have turned llnun out when they 
became refractory ; if upon payment of tribute, there should be €tomc 
bond of agreement to produce. 

The levies of Shah Soojali were those of an ad venturer, with no sure 
title, who, presuming up(jn the weakness of the Ameers, endeavoured 
to persuade them that he was the paraiiiounl power they strove to 
forc&ce. His alleged release to Meer Moorad Ali for Sind and Shikar- 
poor, dated 1795,^ is an inexplicable document, for neither the town 
nor district of Shikarjuior were vacated by the Afghans for many years 
after that date ; nor had Shah Soojah-o61-Moolk assumed then even the 
semblance of sovereignty. If the Shah wrote it at all, it must have 
been on the 7th Mohurura a. n, 1249 — not 1209 — (a. d. 27th May 1833), 
when preparing at Shikarpoor for hi^s ill-fated expedition of the follow- 
ing year. The next release to Meers Noor Mahomed and Nuseer must 
have been sent by way of assurance to them on the death of their father 
in October. The tribute that he contrived to exact in later years (or 
iluring the present century), on the score of old established demands 
upon the country, was raised in the city, because it was conceived that 
there was the mart of monied men, and the position was good, geographi- 
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rally, for an army marching into Khorasan. The conduct of the 
Ameers themselves shows that they were somewhat inclined to help 
him, as a speculation likely to be profitable in the end — not to acknow- 
ledge him as a liege lord. 

It would be foreign to the objects of this Memoir to broach the merits 
of the British occupation at Shikarpoor. All has not yet been said that 
is to be said on that point; but the question belongs to that of our 
general policy with regard to Sind, rather than to a local discussion. 
It is enough to give an outline of the leading facts. 

In 1H39, when the executives of the tripartite treaty had assumed the 
form of moving columns of armies, Shikarpoor was found to constitute 
a desirable military rendezvous. In 1842, when Sir Charles Napier 
first arrived in Sind, he described vividly the advantages of its possession 
by the dominant Indian power. The conquest of Sind in 1813 placed 
it, with the district around, entirely at the disposal of the British 
Government. A Collector and Magistrate was appointed. 

In course of lime, many changes had taken place in the city : vexa- 
tious and burtheusonic taxes were removed, and the people looked on 
with the most stolid apathy. An Act for the improvement of towns, 
involving the most trivial of contributions, turned tlie indifl’creuce into 
open complaint. 'JMiesc wore the Hindoos. The Mnsulman is a being of 
a difl’erent genus ; so long as ho has sndicient for his own enjoyments, 
he will not grudge the legal demands of aulhority; if he is poor, as 
mosf of his creed in Sind, he will at least not exhibit the ignorant 
obstinacy of the Bunnia in this respect. In other matters, the Hindoos 
proved themselves capable and worthy members of the community. 

Upon the whole, both classes may be said to have been as loyal and 
reasonable subjects of the English Sirkar as circumstances could have 
warranted an observer to anticipate. In return for their obedience, they 
gained a court of justice, the best of endeavours to alleviate revenue 
exactions, safe tninsit, and a protected frontier. The incalculable 
benefits of the last achievement, secured by ability, energy, and 
perseverance, remain yet to be duly appreciated. 

That education has made slow progress in the British capital of 
Upper Sind for the ten years succeeding the conquest is not so much to 
be charged to Government measures as abstract philanthropists might 
assume. Where schools are in no wise, and have never been, public 
iDsitutions, it would at least be impolitic to exercise too early an 
inte|;ference with the method of instruction to which time and custom 
haV^ given sanction. Perhaps the return of these establishments (most, 
hpwever, do not deserve the name) furnished by the Collector in 1858 
not differ much from what would have been obtained had a 
irimilar document been needed under the Mcers or Afghans. In it arc 
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i[ogi«tered 21 Persian and 11 Sindee schools ; the firsi implying those in 
'which Persian and Arabic arc taught, anid nuinbering 251 male pupils ; 
. and the second being for more national objcfts, numbering 662 male, 
0.nd ,46 female pupils. We must take this to be rather the highest 
figure attiiined than an average accounl| for many of the places of-* 
' instruction entered in the list are such Us hardly to be identified by a 
casual visitor. The Mahomedan schoolmfisters who assembled a 
kind of review in 1^53, may be said to have promised more by their 
VpparCnt decline than any other fcainre. They looked for the most part 
^Oi'osc and expended teachers, and not a few were living ruins* of 
tolerably ancient dale. 

* ' The schoolmaster in Sind wa- (‘\klently an object of Khyral; that is to 
say, his .maintenance, like that of a mosque or sepubdiro, was considered 
a good and pious deed ; and the conliibuljon of a stmlenl, and u few 
cojjpcr coins monthly, gave the fonliibulor a kind of claim over llic 
receiver, as though the IMoollim were a jirivale «*peeulation or company, 
and hjs patron a director. Siieh was the \alue of edncalion under 
Moslem sway Had the great Akbai but added to his many systems 
one for the due training of his jonthful subj(*el‘?, lie would have been 
a much belter monarch; and hi- exainjile must have had a salutary 
ellect upon the conduct of his sue cessovs. The peiiod, however, is now 
approaching for action: ac(juaintan(*e with their rulers has rijiened the 
(‘ondition ol the people' for sensible instruction, and much will daubtlcss 
have been aehievocl ere loiii^ in the good and philaiithro])ic eansc. * 

A censii'j of the inhabitants, and letiirn of their respective occupations, 
taken during the current year (IS54), have be(*n added, with other local 
infonnation, to this Memoir (Apjieiidix C). These statistics artj aup- 
])ljed from the Of/ieial Reports ol the Colleeloiatc', and their value needs 
no eoniment. When Sir Alexander Ruriu's reported, in 1S37, that the 
number of inhabitauls exei'eded 30,000 stmls, the statement rendered at 
the present daj might Jiiive equally well applied to that peiiod. Full 
seventeen years seemed to liavc pas^d without any perceptible 
change in this resjiect The fact spcalH volumes for a city of many 
revolutions. < 

The Jageerdars and Natives of in/lucnee in Shikarpoor are di/lerent 
from the Belooch (Jhiefs of Hyderabad. The latter derive^ their lands 
from the Belooch Ameers as commutation for pay, for grain, or^bolh 
combined, which aIlo^va^nees were Originally granted for military 
service. » Where the original grants were of landed estates, they were 
usuayy tojrelatlves, or heads of tiibes^ whose allegiance was important 
Thfc foj’mcr, on the other hand, were mostly grantees of the Afghan 
kiggs. They hyl followed the train of an Afghan army or Kaiila, h^ad 
found their way to Siiid, and applied themselves to cultivation Some 
* Gs 
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woro men of note, as Peers and Mukhdooms ; others as office-bearers ; 
others, again, as members of a noble family. Their ’^efforts were 
encouraged, they became owners of the soil, and received in some cases 
Puttas, or permanent leases, in some Sunuds for the revenues, whole or 
in part. Those who got the Puttas were known as Puttadars ; and 
although, in the benefits derived, the difference between Hhem ' and 
revenue Jageerdarsis but nominal, the Putta does not seem to have been 
given so much to religious leacln^rs as to Puthans of an opposite class. 
In late years, all have bee n in the habit of considering themselves under 
Ihi^ lu'ad, and endeavouring to bring Govc'rnment to the same view. 
The impression that to be a Putladar would ensure perpetuity, and non- 
interfenujeo in tlie event of lapse among shareholders, has evidently 
been tho cause. 

A few individuals may bo cited : Abdoolla Khan Barukzaye, Peer 
Nizam-ood-deen Sirhindcc, Ali Murdan Abra, Fukhr-ood-deen Oollawce, 
AlifKhan Talireen, and Mukhcloom Mahomed A kil, hold more or less 
alienations of (iovernment land and revenue, which, though trifling 
compared to the large Hyderabad Jageers, give them comparative 
importance in the upper districts of Sind. But these men (and by the 
examples a class is intended) have far more claim to distinct notice 
than the ordinary Belooeh Chiefs of Wichola and Lar. There is not 
that sameness ot sentiment and indiffercMu e to all but self found on 
intercourse with them, so })alpable, and almost painful, in the Talpoor 
and the Murree, the Lughavec and the Nizamance. Not only have 
they a page of history to show as an inlrofluclion, but they themselves 
furnish worthy living illustrations of tho page. Few arc the Belooeh 
nobles who can aspire to do more than represent the lifeless portrait ; 
and even in that respect the reader would be often disappointed. 
Let us briefly analyze our nominees, taken almost at random amid 
a crowd. 

Abdoolla Khan, son of the late Jooma Khan, who, it may be remem- 
bered, played a part in the cession of Shikarpoor alieady described, is a 
man of some standing and illRuenre, said to be related on the father^'s 
side to the Chief of Kabool. He i> a landowner, and holds, moreover^ 
thrce-cigliths of the Government revenues of a small district near the city. 
His personal attention has evidently been much given to the improve- 
ment of his estate, and his name will be Jong asbociated with that of the 
village in wliieh he resides, the prosperous and busy Gurhee Yaseen. 
He is a man of singularly quiet demeanour and address, tall and bulky 
im«|^erson, and would appear to have been designed for an honest 
faiiber, if some unaccountable freak of natuic had not thrown a sinister 
^caning into the picture. His sons and nephews are^by no means 
promising, unlcs.^ an inordinate smartness in acquiring lacrc be held a 
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worthy quality for classification under that bead. It ia doubtful upon 
whom of the family to fix the fault, but a degree of overreaching and 
unscrupulousness has become apparent in their dealings with less wealthy 
neighbours, which is far from conducive to the peri)eluity of an honor- 
able name. The Deputy Magistrate's Court has been often the scene of 
litigation for this branch of Barukxayes, and they are conspicuous in 
its records both in the chaiaclers of plaintiff and defendant Abdoolla 
Khan himself will be the sulfcrcr, if he docs not Keep hib Uotise in better 
order; and many who know lura would lament the downfall of one, 
whose rcbpcctabilily cr^-t could not fail to give him the title of an Afghan 
^gentleiuan amohg the Biiti<h icsidcnts of Shikaipoor. 

Nizam-ood-dcon, Peer of Siihind, is not ^o distinguished as his late 
brother, Fida Mohya-deen; but his talents and reputation entitle him 
to particular notice among the residents of the city, and Jageerdars of 
the district A little, intelligent old man — his one eye, his long white 
beaYd, his snuff-box and stall, are his outward pcisonal characleristjcs. 
A keen perception of men and manners; a jiower of repartee ; a poetic 
fancy; a logical method of deduction ; and very considerable acquaint- 
ance with Mahomedan learning and lore, arc the mental qualities and 
attainments whicJi have given him distinction as one of the alumni or 
Oolema of the land. His enemies may call him extravagant and 
licentious ; but the credit of a holy Peer is so dependent upon outlay, 
that we cannot judge of these things upon the acknowledged rule at 
home Nor is the taking to himself a young wife in his advanced age 
unwarranted by illustrious examples of old ; it is a strictly patriarchal 
act, and the lady’s family feel honoured at the alliance. What there is 
of sacrifice therein must be weighed by the custoinc of the people, and 
not by a code of strangers. Nizam-ood-docn and his late brother have 
laid claim to an Arab descent. In the early ages of Islam, their 
ancestor, Furookh Shah, is said to have made many conveits to the new 
religion. He resided in Kabool, his descendants in Sirhind, whither the 
family at one time migrated. The Delhi Kings were among the dis- 
ciples of these holy men. Ahmed Shah Doorance reinblallcd them 
in Kabool ; but the present^ Peer’s immediate ancestor remained at 
Peshawur, from uhicli place^his father, Goolam Mohya-deen, came to 
Sind i4 1790, during the supremacy of the Kulhoras. The treatment ^ 
^ of the l^st-namod and bis sons, by the Ameers, was of so liberal a 
nalttre, that the land became that of their adoption. At the conquest, 
Fida Mohya-deen and Nizam-ood-deen survived, and received some 
. fiyc or 6ix^ Jageors, of which they were found in possession. They 
Comprise both land and shares in Government revenue. Fida Mohya- 
deen died in 18d3i but a rc*graat has been made in favour of his eon,. 
Mahomed Aehruff, of whom there is hfut little to record. 
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Ah Miirdan Abra, son of tlio influonlinl Jnlal Khaft, W the head of a 
l.irgc and ancient tribe, giving the distinguishing Viamc to on^^of the 
two Nowshem districts. They an^ srtid tt> have como originally from 
l?hooj; but the asseuion Ural they are a ])iire Sindec race, supported, 
moreover, by innumerable songs and traditions, seems to be at variance 
with thi^- slatemcnl. Their reputation surpasses that of all the ^neigh- 
bouring tribes, in local history and romitico. * 

Meer Kuklir-ood-deon Oolawee is a Native gentleman of high attain- 
ments, polished manners, and address; grandson of Hajee' Fukoer 
Oollah, whoso n ime has beem given to more than one religious edifice 
at Siiikarpoor. This II ijec is honorably mentioned in the Tohfut-ool- 
Kirain ; atid the Sunuds of the Afghan Kings on his own account, and 
again in favour of his numerous family, s}u>w the interest taken by the 
court of Kandahar in sceuring *to him his possession>, and entailing 
them to hi*' descendant^ fbiklir-ood-deen was fornundy Vukecl to His 
llighne^^ Men Ali IMoorid; Ins rmnoxal from this appointment has left 
him without ."pecifje einj)loy. l>nl he is n phjhiciaii, fond of literature 
and science, and has acrpiiieil a snffieitnil knowledge of English to 
enable him to prosecute Jiis studios in that tongue without the constant 
prcKSence of a teaelicr. He is not a man to remain idle, or without an 
object, Altlioutrh he speaks of Hindoostau in connection with his 
family descenb lus dress and ]>er''onal appearance give a fine specimen, 
decidedly Afghan in diiradt^r lb lii>ld*!> in Jageer ecitain defined 
shares of (Jovi'rn merit revenue 

Alii Kliaii liahadoov is a landowner in the vicinity of Siiikarpoor 
city, whose reputation has r.ilhtr her n that of the sword than reaping- 
hook. Son of Nuwab Khan, inhabitant of the village of Zerkliail, of the 
'ralireen division of Afghans, he did good sciviee with the British 
troops, ]ioih beloie and after the caniqin si, and was employed under 
IjieutiMiant Ainiel m> far b<i( k as IS.]^). In IS 13, and ‘‘iib^'equently, his 
f)ravc and U'^elnl effort-^ have been highly e^ lolled. He received aiswuird 
of honour fi'om (jioverniTU'nl, and the title ofHaliadoor from the Governor 
(General of India He was formtuly Native x\dpitanl of Police, but ih 
now unemployed. The CWit of Hjrrctors have sanctioned his holding 
land on a rent-free tenure u]) to the value of Rs. 1,000 per annum ; and 
he i 'cejvoH credit for tliat amount in the accounts with (Jo^ernment, on 
the Zemindarce produce of hi> estate of Zcrkhail. 

'riie title of Miikhdoom signiiies a master or teacher in religion. 
Mahomed Akil and his direct ancestors have been men of eminence, 
pietjT, and erudition, and have been highly esteemed by the Afghan 
Kirtgs. They have held shares of revenue under the Talpoors for many 
year?., and the remissions and favourable terms granted them by the 
Hoorunce court date fiom the reign of the first luonaicli, AbuieU IShah 
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’VSfh^n^Shah Soojah paid hU untimely visit lb Sbikarpdor in 1834, he 
,ijid noj forge Ica^c a memento pf his implied sovereignty on the west 
Wrik Of the liidns, in the shaiie of a royal Snnud for Mukhdoom Abdool 
^halib, who then wore the lurbatf of family sifi)remaey. * Abdool Khalik 
diccl in 1852, aftd was succeeded m the turban by Mahomed AkiL The 
.present incumbent is a man of superior scholastic atlainraehts, whose 
intellect must soar successfully, if unfettered by prejudice. 

Among the more respectable and wealthy Bunnias who inhabit 
Shikarpoor at the present day, half a dozen may be named as meriting 
notice. Others, though cspiallv ('siecmed, arc not included, to avoid 
prolixity. Seths Ju\ut Ring, Ram Dass, Dwarka Da^s, Chuman Dass, 
and Duya Ram, Lolianas, and Narayim Dass, Bhatia, arc old-standing 
acquaintance's of the British Sirkar, in the person of its representatives 
at the capital of Uppf^r Sind. To ‘'Ce and hear thc^e individuals^ to 
advantage*, we should allow them their prejudices in niiiiutiie in private 
life, and talk to them on general subjects of coinmcrec and policy. 
Juyul Sing looks and moves the aristocratic banker and merchant every 
inch, and Ills language does not belie his appearance and * Rearing. 
Affable, obliging, and iulelligent, a stranger might wonder to find such 
a man permanently located on the borders of a desert. Yet, with all 
this, he is nil the Juyut Sing of former days, when his partner Chutur 
Mull and he were revealed to the world by Burnes, as amid the most 
oj)ulent merchants of Shikarpoor. llis feud with his old comrade is 
bitter and undying, and the dissension bids fair to sap the foundation 
of their joint establishment. When plaintiffs apj)ear in court, and sue 
the firm, there is no combined respon'^ive argument to check the adver- 
sary. When the firm sue a debtor, the latter fakes refuge in the wont 
of unanimity exhibited upon the plaint, and contrives to find ^n exit 
in a nonsuit or dismissal, 'fo trace tins calamity to it« source would 
be no grateful task ; for we read upon the outward aspect, that such a 
state of things did not exist under bygone governments. It is no new 
discovery to find internal commotion arise among individuals in a 
household, on the introduction of an unusual parental solicitude for the 
general welfare. ^ 

Ram Dass, Koonbalec, is a portly, stalwart personage, with whom it 
requires to seek some prolonged acquaintance, before forming a judg- 
ment on the character of this very useful, shrewd Sahookar. * ^ 

Dwarka Dass has the reputation of great wealth. Chuman Dass is a 
worthy, logical, prosy member of the Punchayet, provoking^ from his" 
^didactic method of arriving at a conclusion ; and Duya Ram, the Pun- 
jaubee, is one of that happy class of men, whom to see is sufficient to 
consider respectable. The short, rotund figure, extremely whije hair 
and turban of the latter, arc in perfect unison with his courtly, agreeable 
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address Narayun Dass is a ifich, bpeculaling Bunnia, (jonslantly in 
conirniinieation 'with the authorities in the matter of advances and 
contracts for revenne^ or otl)er public matters. 

In closing the present Momoii, the occasion would appear fitting to 
remark upon the advantage which may be derived from communicat* 
irig with the more intelligent of these Shikarpoor Sahookars, on the 
results of Ihi ir commercial expericnee They \isit countries, and kfiep 
up accjuaintanee with curnnl politic il occurrences which are but very 
partially known to their rulers Thv j have certain souices of infoima* 
lion, to which ofhcis cannot possibly liavc access Shr« wd, observing, 
onterpiising men return constantly to the city of their birth, from long 
residence in fejcimarkand, Bokhaia, Herat, and many other equally 
important places On then ariival, they arc capable of affoiding 
valuable information, wholly independent of then j)rjvale commercial 
dealings; and the he ids of houses who receive these, their agents, 
would willinglj communicate then unprofessional gleanings to others, 
if they knew to whom, and to whit extent II is not that many events 
of political interest arc not now made public by this means; but were 
a system established, and encouragement given to the system, it is 
deferentially submitted, that much would be brought to light for the 
advantage of Government, both as regards science and pftiitics, which 
is now hidden iii a sealed book 

To prove the truth of this supposition, the communications of Jiiyut 
Sing, recorded m llic end of lS4d, regarding movemenls at Kandahar, 
and the willingness whuli he and others have evinced, and continue to 
to supjjly all pailieulars of intelligence fiom that quailer, may 
be held suiliciciit cvideuee 
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MEMORANDUM WITU REFERENCE TO THE 
GENEALOGICAL TREE. 


I — 11. Jam Ciienna ; J\Tahom]<d. — I have followed Captain MacMurdo in 
doubtful points, because his Memoir of the Kulhoras is gchcially so much more 
sensibly accurate than the other authorities which I have been enabled to consult on 
this subject. But I hold it doubtful whe thei the Tohfut-ool-Kirnin, from which his 
information is chiefly drawn, is speaking of Jhuiiia or Mahomed (I, or II.), in describing 
the happy man who had twelve wives of whom at least seven arc bhown to be the 
daughters (respective!}) of seven Knuds, who proceeded to Mooltan in the days of 
Nasir-ood-decn Kubachu. That prince, reiishta says, leigncd in Sind from about 
1201 to 1226 , and my own inclination would lead me to correct the chronology of the 
foicgoing table, by commencing with a. i>. 12J0 for Jam ( henna, substituting 1240 for 
1201 (Captain MacMurdo’s date), for his bU(ci<*sor, and bO on up to Adum Shall, •or 
1575 ; allowing less for each generation than licic supposed. Lashar, the founder of 
the Lasharee Beloochces, is also mentioned as o brother of Daood (No, IV,). 

III. Ibrahim, — According to Shahamut \li, there should be a Kulhora Khan, in 
lieu of Ibrahim, here, ninth in descent from whom is Adiim Shah. But the intelligent 
historian of the Daoodpotras and Sikhs has not si iiditd chronology so well as English, 
and I will c\p1am my reason for desciting his coiidusions , which have, to say truth, 
however, been useful in many other points. It is this ; he makes Adum Shah flourish 
in 1475, and Chenna Khan, his ancistor of ten whole generations before (whom we 
now discover ill the beginmiig of the twelfth centur}), js made to pay his respects 
personal!} to Shah/ada Moorad, graiulboii ot the great Akbar, who died in 1604 ! This 
is reversing the gencinll} icceived oieUi of things with a vengeance. For much the 
same cause, we will have nothing to say to Ahmed VI. of Egypt, whom the same 
annalist brings to Sind to fathei the Daoodpotrns. 

XXIX. (6) Ajvk Khan —Tins chief, and Mcei Jam Ninda Talpoor, were 
hostages at the Persian court, as well as the othei two sons of Noor Mahomed, 
mentioned in the body of the Mcmoii. Atar Khan, however, did not accompany his 
brothers on the return of Nadir, but was sent <o the camp of Siidar Tamasp, when 
the latter appeared on tlie Sind frontier, to demand satisfaction for certain outrages 
committed against the authority of his royal master. 

XXIX. (c) Goolam Shah. — Perhaps the greatest of the Kulhoras , but the 
position is too doubtful to give hipa other than a small iiiche m the Oriental statue 
8s ^ 
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gallery. The value set upon mere wealth hy this prince was enough to lower him in 
the opinions of more enlightened and civilized coiirtb than that of Sind. It is related 
in a small volume, entitled the “ Tarecklic Belotich,** that an Afghan horse-dealer 
once asked him Its. GO, 000 as the pi ice of a single horse, and that the Kulhora 
actually paid the amount from his treasury, for no other motive than lest a refusal 
should detract fiom his sovereign character. Were such a line of policy common to 
TiJuropean States, the ro}al arms above a shop door would be rather indicative of 
capital than craft. 

XXIX. (/) SvniK Ali. — TJic meiely nominal reign of a puppet. The particulars 
of the transfer of the Sind goxcinmcnt from tlie Kulhora to the Taljioor arc too well 
known to be here (ktaiJed. Moreover, Sliikarpooi could have been but little affected 
by the change, as it v\as, at the time, iindci Afghan rule. 



AiM»ENnix r> 


ALLUDED TO AT I’AOE 20 OF THE IMIEGEDIXO MEMOllL 



Mtmo) anchim ^hoirinsj^ the Governors of Shilarpoor dtiiin^ the Rti^d of the Kandahar Kim 
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was a pii&oner in the hands of his people 
OTd in Jul^ 1803 Shah Soo]ah was paramount 
The conqueror gave his brother a fiee par- 
don, on receiving a renuuciation of all future • 
claims to the thione. I 
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A good and just man, 
clever, and prudent , 
beha\ed weU to the 
people and Sahookars 
of Shikarpoor 

[Clever and intelligent , 

1 a man of standmg 

1 and respectabilitv 
The Oolema were his 
friends 

' K. benevolent and just 
man, skilled m Ian 

1 

1 

\er} co\etons and 
ere The Kan- 
dahar Chief impri- 
soned him to obtain 
some monies, nbieh 
he refused to give up. 
At length Uiey killed 
him nith a battle-axe. 
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APPENDIX C. 


FORM No. 11. 


AhHract of the Census Returns of Upper Sind, Shikarpoor Colkcioratef 
taken on the 20th of March 1854. 


SHIKARPOOR TOWN. 


Public buildings, Musjids, &c. 340 

Wells of pukka bricks 07 

Houses : 

Reed huts, mat sheds, &c 1,233 

Kucha bricks 2,49S 

Pukka bricks • 4 

Two or more stories 2,1 HO 

Occupation of llotfseholdcrs : 

Cultivators 3fi0 

Carpenters 131 

Potters 27 

Traders 75 

Others 4,629 


Total . 5,222 

Occupation of Persons who arc not Jlouseholdn's, but live in the hMses of others : 


Cultivators H97 

Servants 403 

Barbers H2 

Sepoys 112 

Others 24,299 


‘Castes and Religions. 


Total.. 25,793 


Belooch Mahomedans : 


Males. Females. 


Children 2,004 1,791 

' Persons of full age ^ 3,346 3,222 

Old persons 261 305 


# 


Carried over,,. Stdll 5,318 



Sheiih Mahamedans : Brought otcr . . . 5,6 1 1 5,3 1 8 

Children 28 29 

iPcrsons of full age 30 33 

Old persons 2 20 

KoreisJt MahomeJans : 

Children 53 61 

Persons of full age 94 61 

Old persons 13 19 

Bunnia Hindoos : 

Children 3,SI3 3,226 

Persons of full age .3,58.‘» 6,06/ 

Old persons 2.31 668 

Total, Castes and Kcligions . — 31,01.3 

Agricnltiiral Implements 3 13 

Catfh : • 

Camels 46 

Ilursos 396 

Cows and oxen 1,600 

Buffaloes 544 

Sheep 116 

Goats 1,121 

Doi\kc}s and mules 337 

Other cattle *. 4 


FORM No. in. 


Abstract of Oewpations, shoirins; the N’umhpr of Castes bp vjhich each 
Occupation is followed^ in the Town of Shikarpoor, 


Cultivators 


Beggars 




Labourers 


i Syuds and Koreis»h. 

< Musulmans 

V Hindoos 

C Syuds and Koreisli. 

Musulmans 

( Hindoos 


r Musulmans. 

y Syuds 

i Sheikhs . . . 
V Hindoos . . , 


3 

1,110 

144 


52 

1.32 

341 


725 

1 

7 

912 


1,257 


525 


1,645 


Carried over. . . 3,427 
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Brought over... 3,427* 


Herdsmen 


20 

J3oatmcn 

Ditto 

10 

Fishermen 


50 

Dyera 

^ Ditto 



t Hindoos 

15 



107 


f Hindoos 

1,090 

Scholars 

y Syuds and Korelsli 

12 


i Sheikljs 

3 


^ Musulmans 

357 



1.462 


( Musulmans 

173 

Tailors 

< Sheikhs 

1 


V Hindoos 

9 


176 


■Woodcutters 

Carpenters 

y Ditto 

t Hindoos 

Sepoys 

f Syuds 

5 Sheikhs 

' i Hindoos 

^Musulmans 

Barbers 

. . . • Musulmans 

Shoemakers 

Ditto 

Musicians 

Ditto 

Cotton Spinners . . . 

Ditto 

Potters 

. . . , Ditto 

Weavers 

^ Ditto 

' ” ) Syuds 

Merchants 

i Syuds and Korcbli ; 

... X IMusuhnaiis 


V Hindoos . . 

C Goldsmiths 

Goldsmiths < Sheikhs . . 

V. Hindoos . . 


237 

11 

4 

r, 

15 

106 


537 

2 


3 

60 

01 


2 

1 

203 


Brickiayera 

Blacksmiths 

Ditto 


Piurffees 

Ditto 


Butchers 

Ditto 


Oilmen 

Ditto 


^rvants 

€ Ditto 

201 

' * “ i Sheikhs 

6 


73 


248 


130 

101 

370 

27 

100 

50 


530 


163 


206 

93 

98 

2 

55 

26 


Carried over««. 


207 7,545 
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Brought over. 


Servanta 

( Hindoos . 


207 7,545 
3 


Camel Herdsmen Musnimans. . 

Shopkeepers 

C Musulmans. 


Fishmongers Musulmans 

« . C Ditto 

Braziers ^ , 

t nindoos . . . 


Soap-makers , . . . 


Teachers 


, Musulmans 

^ Ditto 

I Hindoos , 

. Syuds and Korcisli. 


Sweepers Musulmans . 

Milkmen Hindoos .... 

Farriers Musulmans . . . 

Washermen Ditto 

Native Doctors Hindoos .... 

String-makers Musulmans. . 

Comb-makers Ditto 

Law Officers (Kazecs) . . Ditto 

Agents (Dulals) Hindoos . . . 

Confectioners Ditto . . . , 

Silver Sifters Musulmans . . 

T . C Ditto 

t Hindoos 


Paper-makers . . 


Millers 


I Musulmans. 
1 Syuds . . . . 


Hindoos . . . 
I Musulmans 


Dancing Girls Musulmans. 

Shepherds Ditto 

Bakers ^ 

i Syuds 


Spiilners 


[ Musulmans 
i Hindoos . . . 


Pundits Hindoos. 

Vttk^els (Pleaders) Ditto . 


Carried over.,. 33 U»736 
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VukeelB (Pleaders) . . . . { Mu*"*"'*"*- 
C Sheikhs . . . 


Brought orer... 


Embroiderers 


{ Mtisulmans. 

Sheikhs . . . 


DawkRunnets fMusulinans. 

C Hindoos . . . 


Gosains Hindoos . . . 

„ , , C Musulmana. 

Bracelet-makers Jnindoos... 


Leather Bag-makers .... Musulmans 

Lapidaries Ditto 

Bookbinders Ditto 

Knitters Ditto 

Wax-cloth Makers Ditto 

Grain Measurers Hindoos . . 

Mooftees Musulmans 

Peers Ditto 

Necklace-makers Hindoos . . 

Powder Manufacturers . . . Musulmans 

Tape-makers Ditto 

Ink-makera Ditto 

^ Syuds and Korcish 

Unoccupied 


33 

4 

1 

49 

8 

11 - 

10 


j Musulmans 4, 

t 


Hindoos 
Sheikhs . 


IU166 

38 

57 


7 

10 


199 
6i:> 
13,880 
110 


21 

105 


17 

8 

83 

4 

12 

16 

8 

4 

4 

31 

8 

2 

7 


18,804 


Totali agreeing with Total of Form No. II ... 31,015 


FORM No. TV. 


Abstract of Castes, showing how e ch Caste is occupied, in the Town oj 
' Shikarpoor. 


Syuds and 
Koreish. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

CSUlldreti 

53 

61 

114 

ipAge 

94 

64 

158 

PenonB... 

13 

19 

32 

' Total... 

160 

144 

.304 


Cultivators 3 

Beggars 52 

Labourers 1 

Scholars .. 12 

Sepoys 4 ' 

Weavers 2 

Merchants 3 


Carried over. , 77 
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SlIKlEHS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Children 

28 

20 

57 

Full Age 

30 

33 

63 

Old Persons... 

2 

20 

22 

Total.. 

60 

82 

112 


Musulmans. 

Males. 

/j 

a> 

'3 

e 

u 

Total. 

Children ... 

2004 

1701 

3795 

Full Age . 

3346 

3222 

6AG8 

Old Persons. 

261 

30.J 

566 

Total . 

1 

5611 

.iJIS 

10929 


11 
^ 3 
*15 
5 
5 
199 

304 


Labourers / 7 

Scholars 3 

Tailors 1 

Sepoys h 

Goldsmiths 1 

Sen ants 6 

Vukerls 1 

Embroiderers 8 

Unoccupied 110 

142 

Cultivators 1,110 

Roggars 132 

Labourers 752 

Herdsmen 20 

Boatmen 10 

Fishermen 50 

Dyers 92 

Scholais 357 

Tailors 173 

Woodcutters . . 73 

Carpenters 237 

Barbers 104 

Shoemakers 370 

IVlusicians 27 

Cotton Cleaners 1 OO 

Cutlers 59 

Sej)0)S 106 

Weavers 537 

Merchants 69 

Goldsmiths 2 

Bricklayers 93 

Blacksmiths 98 

Piiggees 2 

Butchers 55 

Painters 26 

Oilmen ! 20 

Servants 20 1 

Camel Herdsmen 17 

Shopkeepers 17 


Brought over. . 

Servants . * , 

Teacb^r$ 

Paper-makers 

Bakers 

Unoccupied 


Carried over. . 4^909 446 
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Hindoos. 

Males. 

Females. 


Children .. 

3843 

3226 

7069 

Full Age .. 

5585 

6067 

11632 

Old Persons. 

251 

668 

919 

Total.. 

♦ 

9679 

9961 

19640 


Brought orer. . 4,909 446 


Fishmongers 100 

Braziers 5 

Soap-makers 2 

Teachers 31 

Sweepers 99 

Farriers 3 

Washermen 578 

String-makers 28 

Law Officers (Kazecs) 4 

Silver Sifters 10 

Joiners 3 

Paper-makers 92 

Millers 59 

Dancing Girls 90 

Shepherds 20 

Bakers 6 

Spinners 49 

Vukeels (Pleaders) 4 

Embroiderers 49 

Dawk Bunners 11 

Bracelet-makers 7 

Leather Bag-makers 8 

Lapidaties 83 

Bookbinders 4 

Knitters 12 

Wax-cloth Makers 10 

Mooftees 4 

Powder Manufacturers 8 


Tape-makers 
Ink-makers . . 
Comh-raukers 

Peers 

Unoccupied . 

Culti\ators . 
Beggars 
Labourers. . . 

Dyers 

Scholars . . . 
Tailors . 
Carpenters . 

Se]|Joys 

Merchants . 
Goldsmiths . 
Servants .... 


. . 2 
7 

' I 

' ' 4 • 

4.615' , 

-I 10,929 

‘ 144 . 

341 •, 

885‘ 

15 , V 

’ 1,99b 



203 

^203 


Carried over.. 3,000 11,375 
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Brought ov^r . 3,000 11,373 

Shopkeepers 1,954 

Braziers 22 

■'Teachers 12 

Milkmen 37 

Nath e Doctors 17 

Agents (Dulals) 291 

Confectioners 43 

Joiners •. 1 

Millers 82 

Spinners 100 

Pundits 4 

Vukeels (l^leaders) 33 

Dawk Runners . 10 

Goscins • 105 

Bracelet-makers 10 

Giain Mcasuiers 8 

Necklace-makers 31 

Lfnoccupicd 13,880 

19,040 


Total, agreeing with Total of Form No. II... 31,01,5 


RdurN^ prepared by the late Dejmty Collet tor of Custo}n^y shoinivs^ the 
present Important e oj i^hikat poor, in 'relation to the Commene of 
Smtlge7}erally. 

Land Trade, 1851-52. 

The Imports across the land fiontier of Sind amounted, during the year 1851-52, to 


Rupees 23,82,446, as follows : — 

Through Shikarpoor Collcctorate Rs. 10,88,711 

* Through Hyderabad ditto 3,60,426 

Through Kurrachee ditto 8,40,871 

Through Thurr and Parkur ditto 92,438 


Total Bs. * 23,82,446 


Of which were received — 

"^Frora’ Khorasan, and countries to the westward of Sind Rs. 11,88,211 

From Jeysulmere, and foreign ^states on the north and east of Sind... 4,97,4*51 
From foreign states south of Sind 1,5.3,921 


From British possessions on the right and left banks of the Indus ... 5,42,863 

Total Rs. 23,82,446 
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he principal articlea importoil daring this period were • 

Wool, sheep Rs^ 6,67,227 

Horses : 2,07,600, 

Cotton, raw 1,46,001 

Ghee 1,42,496 

Piece Goods, cotton, silk, and woollen 1,73,010 

Dyes and drugs 3,62,451 

Grain and seeds 3,10,868 

Fruit : 68,276 

Treasure 7,050 

Other articles 2,97,458 


Total Rs. 23,82,446 


The Exports during this year (1851-52) amount to Rs. 17,85,418, as follows : — 

Through Shikarpoor Collectorate ,..Rs. 6,36,941 

Through Ilydorabad ditto 3,99,127 

Through Kurrachee ditto 5,93,897 

Through Thurr aud Farkur ditto 1,55,453 


Total Rs. 17,85,418 

“Which were distributed as follows : — 

To Khorasan, aud countries west of Sind Rs. 8,80,912 

To Jeysulinere, aud foreign states on the noith and cast of Sind 4,17,534 

To foreign states south of Sind 2,61,430 

To British possessions on the right and left banks of the Indus 2,22,5 12 


Total Rs. 17,85,118 


The principal articles of this branch of our tiadc were ; — 

Piece Goods, cotton, silk, aud woollen Rs. 7,29/114 

Metals, raw and manufactured 82,148 

G lain and seeds 1,78,212 

Ghee 2,31,037 

Treasure 2,61,013 

Othei articles 3,00,864 


Total Rs. 17,85,118 
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MEMOIR ON THE SYUDS OF EOREB AND 
BTIKKDE. 


I.— According 


No. I of the an- 
no ved Gcncaloi>ical 
Tree. 


to the Tohfut-ool-Kiran, Sjud Mahomed MakUyee, 
Rnyiivee, tlic anccMor of the* Syiuls of Rorcc and 
Jinkkiir, was the son of Syud ^^.lhomod Hoojah, 
called “ Sullan-ool-Arjfe(*n.’’ S)ud Mahomed SoojAh 
was an inhabitant ol Mu'^hed ; from whence he went 
on a pnl^^rimai^e to the two sacred cities. On hi< way, vjsjting tlic 
8haikli of Shaikhs, Slmliab-ood-deen Sohnrwurdce,^ he married his 
daughter, and had a son born to him in Mecca, named Mahomed 
Makkycc. After his leluin to Mnshed, he died, and was buried al 
the Mosque of Imam Ruza. Syud Mahomed Makkyce came to Rukkur, 
and lived there. lie was buried m the fort of Ariik. I'he Syuds of 
finkknr derive their origin fiom him, and he is the fnst who look up his 
abode there. descendants became men of considerable eminence. 

II. — Syud Bndr-ood-deon, son of Surlr-ood-deeii Kliufet b, may 
Nos. V. II. of ^r^tced in a successive line from Imam AliNukec. Ills 

Tree. descendants became men of celebrity in Rorec. lie 

gave his claiighler in mairiagc to Svud Julal JJokharec, surnamed 
The Rcd.^’t 

This last-noted occurrence is supposed to have taken place towards 
the close of the seventh century. 

III. — Mcer Abool Clhys was noted among llie grandees of Bnkkur for 
for his counsel and piety (a. d. 800). When the people 
of Meerza Peer Mahomed, grandson ol the Ameer 

Timour, came to llie place, he liistmade his request to the Prophet, that 
his lespectabilily should be preserved ; and then proceeded to visit the 


No.XVLofTrec. 


* A very noted Musitlman Moorshced, resident of Bagdad^ amid hose discqdcs was Shaikh 
Buha-ood-deen Zukuna of Mooltan. 

t Julal-ood-deen Bokharee, on crossing from Rorce to Mooltan^ is said to have had a 
vidon, whereby he ascertained the Prophet’s wishes, that he should many tno of the daugh- 
ters of Syud Budr-ood-deen. The latter, having a conveniently sitnilar vision on his part, 
the matter was soon arranged. The Julalce Fakeers are disciples of this melodramatic person- 
and keep up the uild iitcs of the ordci to the picsent day. 

12 # 



Moerza.^ That vQiy nighty 4 t hap^encil'that 4»p Meetz%.’:Kr|^s«<ilird<y«<| 
by his majesty (the Prophet) to tic&t hib«hU(ti4ta -wSth^tres^ teap^at,;, 
and after nine days^ 'WhelV be> the Synd, ari^ved' ji^ ‘t^b . 

presence, so soon as the latter, saw, bim^ he ro^e ADtl' hin) ilK 

the most friendly manner, cajuscd him to si't by his 1 ^% 

drbam* Aftervacda, on tatingi leave, he qoul/enrecV cu9t,*hitia Alore na 
'ipnm. . , ’ V •, * ’ , -> 

‘ IV.^ — £^ad ,Na£>ir*ood^dccn, soh of ^yt^d Nfzam*oodsd'een 

^jfo XV VV * Vrastas>mlly employed in miifcic,aaidUvb*lin,Sk*Widi«Wf 

. > ■ -flf After his "death, >thoy could pot eoayny, hw* xcpmini, 
away, IVom <h*>ir weight. Ilia <son Rookn-ood-deen (N 9 ..*XXIfl.)p' 
remembered his father’s tastes, and causodii jSuma^ or clarjoq,* to^h^ 
brought. It was sounded up to Soondra. By the boavcnljr ^oiyer, tlm 
uolfin rose in the air, and no' ode* could reach it, till it alt&ined the place 
of buiial,* where it descended * » * ** . 1 . ' 

V. — ud Khan Ruzuvee wa# highly * disdnguished * aftnfd hi» 
No. CXXVII. of brethren ; and his son Meer Goojam Shall Moortnza 
(No. CXLVI.) added to, and surpassed the .{nduenen 
and cininenee of bis forefathers. On hts death, he was succeeded b5t 
his son McOr Mahomed Synd (No. CI<XVI,) or Saeed, living ind^Q?. 4 
» YI.— -Sylid "Yacoob Khan Ruzuvee, one .of the lineal descendants of 
4fo/CXXXlX. of Syud Meezan', in the days of Alumgecr, attained great 
Tree. < eminence. lie was Chief of Bitkkur. Ilis son Synd 

$adnt 'Ali (Sodik ? No. CLIX.) Khan succeeded to the chiefdom. 
Meer Moortnza, deceased, was one of his sons ; also Meer Jafpr, entis 
tied Yacopb KJtan (No. CLXXIX.), wl}o was a very .great man, and 
kept up the dignity of his ancestry (1767). , * ^ * "*’»». * 

.I'VIT — ^Thc same authority states, witji refcrcaiee to the t\yp Respective 
locaUties of Bukkur a.nd,Bukkar, that tl)e,aneient naipe of the former* 
■was Parista.’*’ It y^as not known in tlm time of.thotiindoo.Rais ; but 
after the d’esertion of Alorc, .the lyrmer prosperity of«tbat plapc wqjf 
tonnsf' irod thither, and Alorc became the substitptc for the town qf 
Bukkor. They say„that when S^od^Muhompd Makk^eo «g|iy«d theipv 
it dras in the tnorHing,.(Ar-bukr), upoq* wbiejh' he ^yuid, J), A^)lah^has 
ordained my morhing in this blessed plaee^” Afterw^rd8,^the uaithe ^ ‘ 
Bnkm bec.ime current for that^spot ; j}y; 4 }ej^nes it changed in| 9 ^ukkurr . 
It is«Iso related, that, before thls^ jiyrhen the ^ery ants, agkft) thystahqyp* 
nj^mad Synd wh^rc Jus 'Ubodg fij^edrthe yaid, “ ^yber^jUPU ' 

’ ^ * T . * ’A . '' ' 

* Tbii most have baen on the inareb of Timoor from Samarkadet^rte ii add to 

have rskebed tha Indus on tha 7th October 83$. The point of enwi^tg .may ha«uijjljifted by 
bU tttrrtmg ^otitkward to HopVbn, aftef gdSing'die left*hn)c^ It nruatbe KtoepibSra^flkaS 
ipKlkknr nraa attetwdrdt'i9clttdcd.ui theSoohha (JJ^pollaii, iiilds|;«Akbar.,^i*^ 

‘t 1 thwkthat tbtVib Nbfun*eo(bdtoai SPa of Nai^t*eodH3eeB ia tbs ^ 



hsA (4r*bukr) ^• 

•Vtt]^!^jFik)tar }s fcdteBgiqgto Qukkar, thtf resid^ce of thw 

tj^niftnn *C»f iSdbo Borco^ tbo first of whom, , Syud Mo^ 

' ^5 o. €!XlU^,)f Vti^^a :?*y <li*Ung]ai#hed man. His pom Shah Muidas,, 
h{Kl a iV^any cMUfiaat became ' large Zamiad«»m A.moog' 

*them JN^r AD 9 h«h s^^is setCid. Ilip nephew was^yud Lootf Ali^ alip 
% ^hnpdndat . ' Tbar^wae, bpsides^ a second Synd Meer from ftiboqg the 
it‘|te]kh«. 1 ha of It^er Ak Sher, sop'of Shah Murdan; be^vreca which branch 
'rfiid tfia olhelm (ODittentfonsr has^e constantly e^sted- They arc ni>t 
' frkhfdly Wj 9 cth 6 r, butintermdrry, and ebare femiljt privileges.*^ They aro^ 
Ibqpechibto fwe bai\dA nnd have become very numtnpvns. . (Written in * 
A', n. i-jer).' ' ' 

The aedbadt' given of themselves 'dnd Ibeir. fotafathens' by tbq-* 
Syudg of Rotoo^ setc forth that their ancestor, Synd Mahomed Mnkkycc, 
left the vicinity of Mushed an<i Hoat in Hijree 6^8 >(a d. 1360),* and 
taiBcd hiw iteps towards Sind. This statemmt fully agrees with tlic 
doCumeiltary evidence produced. A Snnudof the Emperor Shah .fehutt 
(a. h. 1047) A. T) 1637^ informs ns that Allah-ood>decn Khijjeo had 
hestowed land in Bukkui upon the children of the «amo Synd. This 
monarch reigned from Ifiiroe 694 to 716 (a. d 1294 to 1S16). The fa 6 t^ 
and period of their emigration may be therefore received ‘an substan* 
dated. It is also prOved, that in the eouT«e of half a centnry, more of 
less^ the family of the tcli^uns immigrant in Sind were established as 
landholders to some considerable amount It may be iqflrred that they' 
had been residing in the bount|y> pr under the Pcllu dptnlnion, for somc*^ 
'yejys pripr to the date of grant. ^ * 

'That MahoUled Makkyce, son of tho no less distinguished Syti^ t 
Mahomed S<]iojah,t was a,, man of some repute, \yhcthet pacted of 
Uecular, may be jrcadily accorded to the venerating seal of his descend* • 
BBts, who Giittol him to no small extent in the present ent ‘of tnatter»of>^' 
fact inquiry, The lena “ Makkyoc” or of “ Mecca” is k>f itpclf a» i 
iaqposing afii*, and to this he is said to have added* ^Meer Sytfd,’^ . 
”C!hief synd, and Syod^oobMomineen,” or Chief of thb Faithful. The “ 
‘Ia4( semowbkt ambitious title would; doubtless, ho disputed by ortho*' 
^x'Mosleibs, for its similarity ti> thabisf the' Khaliph Omar,' wfiosa ^ 
'.kfibetnal immortality in the' Ara 1 ;ijhrn I^htp would readily UnKht the % 
ayntplitfaied of many geqpritiiMts of a different arhed, to ptcservil^l^s , ^ 

^ ^ V * 

^ niW liy Hulakoo y » * ^ 

Mlfaii^Ied by Nfcsir-ood^'ddrtl^ ^ ^ 

' jTatta ruled 

&e*4 b^ delhis 

t ^ W^ I^|||(e|tnp w 8w k1 qi ^j [|4 thaty4i{diwa At Bqkkw* \ 
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dignifies undivided. To show cause, however, for Oriental modes of 
address, would be as useless as fo attempt to define their value ; so, 
leaving the magnifying purport of the words, it will be satisfactory tcfc. 
find, in the local designation, a cine to the Syud’s native land. It would 
be difficult to name a spot more likely to awaken the \"cneration of an 
ordinarily devout Musulman than that here indicated. 

But the sweeping invasion of Jenghiz Khan had inflicted a severe 
blow upon the till then flourishing condition of migratory Mahomedan-^ 
ism ; and judging from conicrnporary history, and movements of the 
descendants of Hoosaiii and Ilusun for the first few centuries after the 
Prophet’s death, it is not unlikely that the location pf the Syud, or his 
family, at Mushed, had been disturbed by the scoffing Tartar conqueror, 
(a. n. f5l8 to 624, a. d. 1221 to 1 226,) whose ravages at Bokhara must have 
caused many of the Musulman residents to seek a shelter further south. 
When the Moguls made stables of the libraries, and trampled the leaves 
of inspiration under foot, it was time for the student and the expounder 
to provide themselves with new tenements, and pursue their avocations 
in «a new sphere. J^restige and proselytes must be sought for elsewhere. 

Under any einuiinstanccs, the ancestor of the Syuds of Roreo 
must have found means to ingratiate himself with the rulers in the land 
of his adoption. Whether he proceeded direct to Sind, and stopped 
there ; whether lie loitered on the way at Kandahar, or elsewhere in 
Afghanistan ; or whether he moved up to the imperial city on arrival, it 
is hard at this reinolc period to conjecture ; but there were no mean 
indueemcnis fojr men of learning in tho.se days to make even Mooltan or 
.Lahore a resting-place in their jiilgrirnage. The period was, moreover, 
one highly favourable to the taste for that quaint barbarism in Eastern 
religion, \\ liieh has given birth to the saints of the Mahoinedan Calen- 
dar, including all those pretenders to holiness who have succeeded in 
obtaining a shrine and a Moojaw'ir to perpetuate their pretensions, 
Usmain Merwandi, better known as Lai Shahbaz, Shaikh Buha-ood- 
deen Z'fkiiriaj^Shaikli Nizam-ood-decn Owlia, Shaikh Shureef Boo Ali 
Knlundur, Furecd-ood-deen Shukiirgunj, and others, appeared on the 
Indian scene about this particular epoch. The prince Mahomed at 
Mooltan, son of the civilized (xbuyas-ood-deen, vied with* his father at 
Dehli, in drawing around hi|||| the poets and philosophers of the day 
(Circa a.d. 1271, a, ii. 670). Khoosrow was the light of his court. The 
invitation to Sadi associated the name of that great moralist with those 
of 1^ note, who lent their lustre to the intellectual banquet. A brief 
lateral of revolution and darkness ensued. The dynasty of the KhiL 
ztses was next on the list (a. d. 1288, a. h. 687). They obeyed their 
^itmmons, and succeeded to the empire. The sovereignty of the 
G hours had been expended ' 
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Feridhla lias given a vivid description of the Court of Allah-ood- 
deen. There are certain qualities of this monarch prominently exhibit- 
ed by the historian, which may be here noted. He was energetic as 
well as magnificent ; he had a comprehensive as well as a selfish mind« 
ilis mere acquisition of letters, when surrounded with all the glorious 
circumstance of empire, seems an incredible effort of enlightened despot- 
ism. Attention to the fiscal stale of his dominions, and altaehmeiU to 
the society of men of learning, were remarkable amid the many impulses 
which inlliicnced his career; and the historical brilliancy of his reign is 
such, that the reader’s eye becomes loo dazzled to rest upon tlie foul 
murder which signalized its commencement. No wonder that the 
stranger Syud would be welcomed, and his troubles recompensed, at 
the hands of this powerful jiotenlale. Indeed, a first glance would 
almost ii!ad one to identify Sy ud 'raj-ood-deen, the son of Syiul Koolb- 
ood-deen, whom Ferishta notes among the holy men of the day at 
Ihdhi, with the Syud of the same name, son of Khuteeb Sudr-ood-deen, 
the second in the Tree of Syuds. 

It will be well, Ix'fore ]m)cecding further, to examine the sup- 
posed nature of the grant bestowed under this monarch upon Syud 
Mahomed of Mecca. The name of this ancestor is mentioned, under 
the imj)ressiori that lie must have been the original grantee ; but were 
the latter |lVovcd to have been his son or grandson, it would matter 
little. In after years, the grantees were known as the lineal male 
descendants of the eider Syud, to whom, therefore, it is natural to trace 
the source of the tenure. In the first place, then, a question on .the 
Jageer grants in vogiuj at the lime may not be without its use. Fe- 
rishta refers to these shortly befpre the reign of Allah-ood-deen. 

In the more modern histories of Sind, there is very little notico 
taken of a Iwenty-Uvo years’ princedom of Nasir-ood-decn Kubachu, 
who is said to have ovcrlhrown the Soomrahs at the beginning of the 
seventh century. Nor is there any reason given to doubt that this chief, 
driving his opponents into narrow limits about Tatla, ruled himself at 
Bukkur, in Upper Sind, eventually occupying also Mooltan. After his 
death (a. d. 1224-25, a. u. 622), these provinces submitted to Altiinsh; 
and it does not appear that the Soomrah government, whatever its 
former range, extended .any later period to the north of Talta, or 
perhaps Sehwistan. The after division in the Ayecne Akburee may be 
taken as an argument in favour of this view, ai)d Maurice and Elpliin- 
stone may be quoted as giving indirect evidence to the same effect, in 
spite of an occasional passage bearing a contrary tendency. This 
episode of Sind history is hero adverted to, because, as above signified, 
mentionis made of the military service Jageer “near the Indus,” in the 
rcig^ of Koolb-ooU-decn (a. d, 1205 to 1210, a. u. 602 to,Q07), Jhe slave 
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and successor of Mahomed Ghourec. Nasit-ood-deon watfa contem^ 
porary and fellow-slave of the former. 

This description of grant, the evidently original Jagfeir of India, 
thus of very ancient dale. It implied pure service, and entailed4jie sup* 
ply of quotas of troops to the royal army whenever required.* * We firO 
told by Ferishta, that some who refused to abide by their conditions of 
tenure were taken prisoners to Delhi, and re-grants of their esl^tcs^ nmdo 
to their sons ; moreover, that by this means the tranquillity and loyalty 
ofMoqllanand the Ptinjaiib Were eflectually becured. Following the 
inquiry to a much more recent date, the reign of Akbar, it is impossible 
\o distinguish in the two kinds of Jagc'cr then habitually granted, any 
meaning but a reward for services performed, the “ Sir” being for an 
establishment, the “Tun” for a single individual. The institutes exprcj^sly 
specify that “ S(‘rYanls employ <‘d about tlie palace, w/ia have not hisvre 
to allvnd lo the business of a Jas^eer, receive ilicir salaries in ready* 
money.” Here is good testimony lo the intent and nature of the tenure, 
further strengthcnc'd by the oiuis^ion, in llic same work, of any such 
nomenclature for alms or pensions, when gifts in charity were discussed* 

Now a land grant to a Syud or Peer, in his ndigious character, 
as a Kliyrat, or m the way of alms-giving, must bo lield a comparative* 
ly modern innovation upon the Jageer sysleili of India, applied lo 
Sind. When Mieh, tlierefore, w(‘re bestowed fi\e and a htll centuries 
Ugo, it may be assmru'd that they were saddled with a condition. Lot 
jt be .said that an injunetion to juay for tin* honour and prosperity of tho 
donor was in iNelf su/ricicnt to make a grant d(‘pendc*nt upon a certain 
degree of subservience to be exacted ; but service of a more palpable and 
less discretional kind was also rciiuUite, and constituted the cssf^utial 
ahd jirimary object of donation. The holy adventiiicrs, who were accus- 
fotiied lo st)W the moral seeds of supi'rstition in a fertile soil, and thrive 
bouiitifully upon the produce, were to be made to try their phtjsique 
upon waste patches of ground, which could hardly be expected to yield 
much They wcie to become rultivator>* iti the country of their sojourn^ 
and, in return for their exertions, they would receive from Government 
rents, leases, or asbes^mentsou favourable terms, exemptions, and remis- 
sions, and be ackuow bulged bond Jidr propri(»tors of the land. The first 
three Sunuds in the list are illustrative in this respect. It is to bo 
doubled whether these wandering followers of early Tblam were ever so 
useful lo their fellows, ^and so creditable to their individual callings, as 
when titling the uugenial soil of Siml, and actively performing their 
fiart of obcfUence in the great mission of physical labour entailed upon 
Idllcju man, without exception of caste or creed. ’ ‘ 


Brigg9\ Fciullta, Vol. I. page 



Jhc ifltHcJligem and w<jllrh^ormed Ryud Zain-oolab-dean, son of 
SyuJ Ismael SImh, a confidential employe of thn late Sind Government^ 
bas suggested that Iho ancestors of the Tloree Syuils, being numberod 
a^nongthe Mooteeds or disciples of the fainou.sTbilin-ood-deen Zukuvta,* 
have obtained the goodoifiecs of tint saintly pi*r*ionage in sseeuring 
a fooling ill the Soobha of Mqoltan. The spiritual rule o( iliis?, Moorsheed 
partook suHleicntly of u suhsianlial worldly diaraeter to foreshadow 
the temporary independence of the pro\ince ; and it may not Ik' unwor- 
thy of remark, that the chief actor in the rcM)lutjon ^vhicli wrested 
Mooltan from the Delhi empire (a. ii. ^17, a n 14 IJI) vas the Moopiwir 
of his own parlJcular mosque, the heiahl of a dynasty of Afghan Lunga 
Kings. 

Sypd Rudr-ood-dtM*n, designated Klmlceb, or 'Plie PreaehcT, the 
only .'^on of Mahomed Makkyee, nuMitioned by the Syuds among their 
ancestry, is said to have h<id a iinmcrons progeny. Of bis tfMi son*-, ihc 
fciinilies of s<*vcu arc struck out (»f tin* rcgisU'ied Tu‘e, as uncomiooled 
with the object of llie present impiiry. 'riicy b(n*aine scalteied in Sind, 
Ooelr, Ouz(‘rat, and lliridoost.ui geiarally. 'riu» other an* retained, 
being llu* immediate auci'stors in tin* lines under discussion, 

Dy sanction of tJie Knipc'ror AHah-ood-decn, the Syuds of Bnk^ 
kur (Mahomed iMcikkyec and family) \v(*r(* in possession of Aliwahan. 
Just 2% years after the diMlli ol that monarch, a Siinud of llie Fauperor 
•Shall Jc'han^ eon firm*- them in the same* grant. No names are men- 
tioned ; but the grantees are spoken of as being a numerous Iiody. 
According lolbo Tice, ana\cragc ot twenty-eight years must be accorded 
lo each genoration, to trace the dc‘sc<*nt down to [)rcs(‘iil incumbents. 
This would suppose the cle\cntli to be inlc'iidcd in tlie imperial dc‘ccl. 

" 12S years later, or in Ukj si\lecnlh gene lation, (Joolain Sliali Kulhora 
renew'^ Jhe grant to the Syuds, sj)ecifymg willi lliciu one IMeer Yac'oob 
Ivhan. Children of Syuds recehe the lilies Syud and Me(*r both, ac- 
cording to circumstam es, and lliis person was doubtless one of the 
family (vide Tree) ; but the J^nrwana under the British (Jovernmenl has 
Incl^uded the Syuds collectively, without naming any one in ])arlicular. 
It is worth while lo consider somewhat minutely the object of a holding 
of^at least 538 years’ durationi 

TJiere Js, unfortunately, no f»unud forthcoming wherewith to lay 
a foundation for inquiry. TheJirst one available refers, as before .stated, 
U> a prior possession of nearly three centuries. This contains no re- 
ference lo the object of grant, except in the term Mudud-mfi«»h,” 
inQrcasQ of, subsistence, and the enjoining words to pray for the 8irkar» 

It might be fair to believe it a semisoharitable confirmation of an asfign- 


* Died 6tb Sufor 665 (a, ow /th Sept^inbei 1266). 
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mont of valueless and unproductive land ; that is to say, of land 
which had been valueless and unproductive, and had not sufficiently 
improved to call for interference on the part of the ruling power. If 
Ferishta’s account of the Emperor Allah-ood-dcen be true, his exaction 
of a half produce upon all lands, indiscriminately, would be enough to 
make the residence of a laborious class of agricultural Syuds, in the 
wastes of fcjind, a desideratum for the Slate coffers; and the imperial 
opinion, that ‘‘ religion had no connection with civil government, but 
was only the amusement of private life,” was hardly indicative of a 
taste for Khyrats. 

Shah J chan’s Sunud is a very plain, straightforward kind of 
document, and confirms the act of his predecessor with the best of 
grace. Eut the worldly use of a Syud in those days is clearly evinced 
by two preceding deeds, encouraging cultivation in Syiidpoor.* In 
these an assessment ])cr beega is fixed agreeably to former Sunuds, and 
in consideration of the position of grantees. There is no mistaking the 
meaning here. Tlie race of Zemindar Byuds to be found in the leugtJi 
and breadth of the country is easily explained on reference to these 
ancient arrangcnujiits. Tlio religionists furnished and sowed seed for 
the season crops, and the Government jilantcd and protected the reli- 
gionists. While arid plains became fertilized into covn-fields, the house- 
less devotees grew into substantial proprietors. I’lien followed the 
season of extravagance and indolence, progress came to a standstill, and 
retrogression ensued. ^I’o this day the Hindoo lluunias are pulling to 
pieces the remains of a bankrupt community, once of inucli promise as 
regards agriculture. 

The strongest argument in support of the general propositions is, 
however, to be derived from a later Sunud of the Emiieror Shah Alum, 
otherwise known as JIaliadoor Shah (a. n. 1709, a. ii. 1131). It is 
satisfactory to find, on arriving at this doenmont, that the concord 
between the Genealogical Tree and the Sunuds is sufficiently clear to 
carry the investigation from the reign of Allali-ood-de(m to that now 
alluded to, without the necessity of a pause lopernovc doubter niistrust, 
A reference to the Tree will show Mccr Iluzuvee Jiukreo, the grantee of 
Bukkar, in llic fourteenlli genc^ration ; and his iminediate dcscjeridants 
are to this day in possession of the whole Tiijipa known by that name 
(No. CXXXI.). 

A singular mixture of objects prevails in this grant of Shah 
Alum. Roads are to bo cleared of robbers, waste lands are to be 
J^rqught under cultivation, and prayers to be offered up for the royal 

* Aliwahan is a mile or two above llorce^ ami Syiulpoor some 25 miles to tlic NE. of the 
sutac place. 
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prosperity and permanence. It is scarcely probable, that at this late 
stage of possession (after about 400 years), one whole branch of the 
large family would be located in a tract separate from the rest, under 
strong and severe conditions, if the others were enjoying a wholly free 
and independent tenure. It is considered that one must have been 
in some way analogous to the other, notwithstanding the failure of 
any specification of conditions, [t may be staled, on the other 
hand, that the Syuds of Bnkkar still retain their partnership in 
Aliwahan. This is believed to be the case, lo the extent of having a 
dormant right ; but it is an imlispulable fact, that they have now 
become quite a distinct colony of tlicinsolves, and arc provided for 
elsewhere. 

To examine the position of the holders of Aliwahan at the present 
day would be to discover a joint tenure, in which tliirly-scven indi- 
viduals have fixed shares, varying in proportions from 2,350 to 4,000. 
It is not im|)ortant to unravel the mystery of this maximum and minimum, 
as the flivision is quite a private affair, whicli it would be impossible 
to recognise as affecting re-granls. Indeed, were siudi recognition 
altempled, it would bc; necessary to shut out a large number of lawful 
claimants, who could at any lime prove a title to consideration, by lineal 
descent from the grantees of the fourteenth eeiilury. 

Under the circumstances, then, if collateral and other evidence can- 
not be deemed conclusive in making this particular grant essentially 
a charitable gift (though it will doubtless be so considered by many), the 
increased number of dependents fliereon (for families must be brought 
into account), and the deep root of occupancy taken ere this, must 
establish it as one which it would be true cliarily not to disturb. 
Moreover, according to the strict letter of the law, there is abundant cause 
for dealing with it under the first and most favourable class now pro- 
vided for Jageers. In clearly proved antiquity it has, perhaps, not its 
parallel in Sind. 

Without dwelling upon the individual members of each generation, 
a course which will bo necessitated when the several cases come 
under adjustment, it will be more lo the purpose to follow the career of 
the scUlers under the respective governments acknowledgeid in Upper 
Sind. The grantees shown in the accompanying list of Sunuds must^ 
for the general question, be all accepted as the legitimate descendants 
of Syud Mahomed Makkyee. The origin of Deh Aliwahan has already 
been discussed ; the terms on which Bnkkar was accorded have also 
been mentioned. Other imperial grants in Alore are registered as 
Inam ; one of 995 beegas in Roree savours of charity, inasmuch as 
the word “ Mudud-mash” makes the object “ to strengthen or assist 
the means of subsistence.” The various grants and confirmations in 
138 
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Syndpoor and Matliela seem 1o imply favourable terms to promote culti- 
vation, and repay the new Zemindars for their exertions in the cause. 

The Kulhoras continued the privileges and remissions before en- 
joyed by the Syuds ; but, with the exception of a trifling allotment 
of 3 beegas by Abdool Nubee, the last of the ruling line, they do not 
appear to have made any fresh alienations on their behalf. If, as it has 
been alleged, the dynasty of the Abbasees was favourable to the priest- 
hood, that portion of tin? craft at Roree and Bukkur did not come in 
for its fair sliare of btuiefils. Upon the wdiole, it may be doubtful whether 
bigotry and prebuision to sanctity on the Mnsnud arc, as likely to assist 
similar impulses in tiic village and desert, as would be a mental bias of 
an oppositrj tendency. The re/lection of imposture must awake senti- 
ments far from pleasurable or gralulatory, and the mirror has more 
chance of being consigned to obscurity than of occupying a conspicuous 
place before tlie owner. 

The Talj)()()rs acknowledgcal tlie ancient grants to the descendants 
of iVlalioirnal Makkva'e, and readily conlirmed them in Aliwahan and 
Jlukkar. 'I’lieir more recent treatment by Meer Ali Moorad alfords 


grounds for suspicion, however, that the Sunuds were not always 
slri(‘tly respected under tliis rule. Jn the face of a written Purwana, 
conlirmatory of past tenure, bearing his own seal, his highness would 
exact a le,vy fro!n tlie Bukaroes of a share of produce, if occtision recpiir- 
ed, or otherwise interfere in their freedom of inheritance, Meer Sohrab 
Khan altered the Syndpoor law assessments and remissions into a fourth 
share of revenue, alienated to the grantees. Mcers Roostum and 
Moobaruk made liberal arraiigcmonls for such of the Syuds as were 
found in their respective shares of country. 

The principal Syuds of Bukkur arc — 

No.CLXXXVTII. — Noor Ifoosain, uncle, and inheritor of the Pug- 

and^o.CCXXXllI. ree of the chief Sirdar, Goolam Shah, deceased. 

XT TTT — Syud Sadik Ali Shah, of Kol SadikShah, and 

No. CCXLIII. 

Nos. CCCXCIII. & 3n/. — Syuds Shah Miirdan and Ali Askir, recognized 

CCCCLXXXV'II. Sirdars of the Syuds of Bnkkar. 

No. CCLI. and 4 /A. — Syuds Jan Mahomed and Moorad Ali Shah, 

No. CCXLVII. of Roree. 


No. CCLI. and 
No. CCXLVII. 


No CCX Goolam Ali Shah, of Roree, formerly 

Moorshced to Meer Roostum Khan. 

The first is a quiet, respectable man, somewhat advanced in life ; 
who has but very lately received the turban of chieftainship, owing to 
the death of his nephew, a young Syud of about nineteen years of age, 
without issue. The second seems to have been a kind of head personal 
.^attendant on the Meers, and holds one Jagecr from Meer Ali Moorad, 
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on purely service tenure. There is nothing remarkable in him indivi- 
dually, to take him from out the ordinary members of his brotherhood ; 
but his descent in the Tree is unmistakeable, and bears testing with the 
named grantees of ancient Sunuds. The fourth has now succeeded to 
the position of his late father, Ali Akbar Shah, a Syud of good educa- 
tion, pleasing manners and address. Moorad Ali Shah, brother of th«^ 
deceased, has also some considerable claims to intellectual superiority, 
but is labouring under heavy pecuniary embarrassment — a no uncommon 
complaint among the class to wliich he belongs. The fifth, Syud 
Goolam Ali Shah, is a respectable, intelligent man, of prepossessing 
exterior. 

The Bnkarecs are a singular set, and hardly resemble their rela- 
tives of Roree. It should be remembered that Biikkar is a district 
quite distinct of itself; and must not be confused with Bukkur, in its 
vicinity. AH the Syuds an* Bukrecs, from their common ancestor, 
Mahomed Makkyee; but Meer Ruzuvee Bnkarec was the head of an 
independent colony or clan. His descendants arc rough, illiterate 
dwellers in the waste, and their chiefs differ little from the rest of the 
tribe. Shah Murdau is quite a lad, has a rather African cast of coun- 
tenance, and, though not without intelligence of expression, ho is 
apparently not in the way to turn his attention to the coiidilion of his 
inherited 'Cuppa. Ali Askir is an elderly man, and keeps in the back- 
ground when in the presence of the younger, and evidently more 
regarded Sirdar. The whole body are worthy descendants of the 
grantees in the Sunud of Shah Alum. It may be believed that thedr 
ancestors, while fulfilling the behest addressed to their religious 
character, namely to pray for their imperial masters, w’erc efficient 
preventives also, and kept a good look-out after the robbers and illicit 
traffickers who infested the localities in which they had fixed ihcir 
abode. They may not have lost the qualities of an agricultural ))ulice 
at the present hour, and, doubtless, have not forgotten the original 
conditions of their tenure. 
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SIIIKAKPOOU. 


SiHKAftrooH maybe considered the most important town in the country 
of Sind, in point of trade, popnhition, and influence?. It is situated in 
Upper Sind, or above Sind proper, at a distance of 24 miles N\V. from 
the Indus at Sukkur, about 40 miles from Jiarkliana, and db miles from 
the edge of the Desert at Rojlan, which separates Uj)per Sind from 
Kutch. 

Shikarpoor dates its origin to the y('arof the lli jn'o 1020 (a. d. 1017); 
is an ill-built, dirty town, its wallsin a state of dilapidation and decay, 
the consecpience of tlu‘ total neglect and apatliy of the chiefs of these 
countries to llu? improv(‘m(?nt of th(*ir possessions, further shown in the 
neglect of the Sind Canal, wliieh flows within a mile of the city towards 
Larkhana, providing means of irrigation to a larg(? tract of country, and 
a temporary but important water eommunicalioji from the Indus during 
a few months of the year. 

'riie houses in Sliikarpoor are Imilt of unburnt brick, up))er-roomed ; 
and some of those belonging to the \V('aIl]iier Soiicars are of r(‘speetal)le 
size, and eonvonient. 'riie streets an? narrow, eonfijied, and <lirty in the 
extretnc, 44ie great bazar, wliich is tlie ceutre <d’ all tin* trade and 
banking transactions Air whieli Shikarpoor is celebrati'd, extends for a. 
distance of S()() yanU, rniining ininuMliately through the (?(']itre of the 
city, li is, in cotiimon witJi the bazars of all towns in SimI, protected 
from tlie oppressive li<?at by mats sln?tched from the h<)ns(?s on either 
side?. This, altlujugh it imparls an appearance? of coolness, occasions, by 
the stagnation of tin; air, an insuiVerably close, and evidently unwhole- 
some atmosphere, evinced in the sickly appearance of those wdio pass 
nearly the whole of llieir lime in the sho]>s and counting-houses. This 
bazar is gonerally lliroiig<;d with people, and though lliere is litth‘ display 
of merchandize, the place has the air of bustle and importance which 
it merits. 

The walls of Shikarpoor, also of unburnt brick, have been allowed to 
remain so totally without repairs, lliat they no longer deseivt? the 
name of a protection to the city ; they enclose a space ol 3,800 yards 
in circumference. 

There arc eight gates. The suburbs of Shikarpoor arc very extensive, 
and a great proportion of the population, calculated as belonging to the 
city, reside outside, particularly the Mahomedans and working-classes. 
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With the exception of one tolerable Musjid, on the southern side, 
Shikarpoor possesses no building of any importance. 

By a Census, taken with considerable care during the preceding 
month, the following is a return of the inhabitants of this city, including 
the suburbs : — 


Hindoos . . 
Males 
Females . . 

Houses 

Mahomedans 
Males 
Females. . 

Houses . . 

In detail thus 


. . 19,013 souls. 
. . 9,604 

. . *^,409 

.. 3,686 

. 8,558 souls. 

. . 4,467 
. . 4,091 

.. 1,800 


Hindoos, divided 

Grain Sellers 
Confectioners 
Colton Sellers 
Soucars 
Shrotfs 

Cloth Merchants 
Goldsmiths . . 

Dealers in Drugs 

„ in Metals 

„ in Silk 

„ in Enamel 

„ in Perfumes 

Vegetable and Milk Sellers 
Dealers in Dry Fruits 

„ in Salt and Sundries 
Ivory Turners 


according to shops. 


64 
.. 56 

.. 12 
. . 35 

.. 66 
.. 65 

.. 94 

.. 32 

.. 17 

.. 37 

.. 19 

.. 11 
.. 46 

.. 97 

.. 249 
.. 3 


Total Hindoo Shops. . 903* 


Mahomedans, divided according to Trade, &c. 

Weavers of Coarse Cloth . . . . . . , . . . 1,554 

Dyers and Washermen • . . . . . . . . . . . 1,248 

Oil Pressers . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 50 


- Carried over.. 2,852 


This is, of coarse, only a portion of the Hindoo population. 
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Broueht over. . . . 2,852 

Weavers of Mats. . 

.. .. .. 30 

Tailors 

300 

Barbers . . ^ 

244 

Shoemakers, and Workers in Leather.. 

305 

Ironmongers 

290 

Embroiderers 

95 

Lapidaries 

164 

Potters 

103 

Colton Cleaners . . 

121 

Butchers . . 

89 

Carpenters 

246 

Preparers of Woollen Numuds, . 

33 

Labourers 

467 

Musicians, Singers, &c . . 

267 

Kosids 

83 

Gardeners.. 

47 

Syuds and Moollas 

433 

Cultivators 

2,389 


Total.... 8,658 


Independent of the above, there are altogether 1,001 Afghans and 
Puthans in the city of Shikarpoor, employed j>rincipally as cultivators, 
and a few for police duties by the Government. They are of the 
following tribes : — 1, Popul^ayc ; 2, ]V,shence (Syuds) ; 3, IJaruks:ayc ; 
4, Moorzaye ; 5, Rasakzaye ; 6, Mogul ; 7, Lukoozayc ; 8, Dooravee ; 
9, Baber ; 10, Oosteraneo ; ll,Momin; 12, KJiokur ; 13, Ghilzee ; 14, 
Burecch ; 15, Burdurance ; 16, Firhccn; 17, Babec ; 18, Dumanee ; 
19, Owan ; 20, Pcrunce. 

It will be seen from the above, that the population of Shikarpoor may 
be calculated at 28,571 (say 30,000) souls, of whom 9,558 ^(say 10,000), 
or one-third, arc Mahomedans. In the above are also included many 
Hindoos, who are employed in distant countries as agents from the 
Soucars, returning at various periods to their families, who are always 
left at Shikarpoor. 

The Hindoos carry on all the trade, whilst the cultivation, and 
artizanship of almost every denomination, is in the hands of the 
Mahomedans. 

The dress of the Hindoos of Shikarpoor varies little from that of the 
same class in other parts of India, except in those who are servants of 
the Native governments, as deputies or collectors of revtjnuc, and these 
invariably adopt the beard and Mahomedan costume peculiar to Sind. 
In their habits of life, and religious observances, the Hindoos of this^ 
16 « 
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city, as indeed throughont the whole of the Mahomedan countries 
westward of the Indus, indulge in a degree of laxity "totally at variance 
with the strict rules by which they generally profess to be regulated. 
They possess, however, an unusual degree of influcn<jp at Shikarpoor, 
and are too valuable to the iinancial resources of the country not to be 
permitted to maintain it. 

With the exception of the Moollas and Syuds, few of the Maho- 
medans of this city arc eitlnir wealthy or influential. The Afghan 
Zemindars, who under that rule held important possessions in the 
vicinity, and were men of note and consideration, have been gradually 
stripped of their rights by tlu^ Talpoor Chiefs, although in many cases 
the same were guaranteed to them under promises held to be sacred; 
In consequence of this, their number has considerably decreased, and 
those who rfjmain are poor, and, from the connections they have formed 
in the country, have become naturalized, and are no longer entitled 
to bo considered as foreigners. 

The. country in the iimnediale vicinity of Shikarpoor is* low, and 
admits freely of irrigation from the inundations of the river Indusj by 
means of smaller nnllas, leading from the Sind Canal. Cultivation is 
extensively carried on, and the gardens of Shikarpoor arc rich in all the 
fruits peculiar to tlic country — the Mango, Neeni, Acacia, Pcepul, 
and Mulberry trees alfain great size. The soil is a rich alluvial, and its 
capabilities for production arc nowlicre better displayed than in the 
Maghulcc district (that in which Shikarpoor is situated), owing to the 
advantages in this respect (possessed by nearly the whole of Upper Sind) 
being turned to due account. Still, comparatively speaking, only a 
limited portion of land is brought under cultivation. Riec and Jowarce 
form the great Kliurecf or autumnal, and wheat the Rubec or spring 
crops. The former are entirely dependent on the inundations, which 
commence to be available for purposes of cultivation about the middle 
of April, and continue until the middle of September. The Rubec 
crops are raised by means of wells and bunds, formed from the inunda- 
tions. The soil is so rich, that no manure of any kind is used, the 
inundations bringing with them a certain slimy matter, which appears 
h*ghly conducive'to fertility. The ground is allowed to remain fallow 
from the reaping of one Khureef crop, in October, until the sowing of 
another, in April or May ; and the same with the Rubee lands. This 
rule appears to obtain all over the country. Water is found at an average 
of about 20 feet from the surface, and to a depth of 60 feet the finest 
. ^Meriptioii of sand is alone observable, with the alluvial soil as a 
superstratum ; a stone, or rocky formation of any description, is not to 
^bc seen. 

All the approaches to Shikarj^oor are bad, from the country being so 
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constantly intersected with watercourses, and no measures being taken 
to provide bridges, or repair the roads, which are cut up by CShareos, 
and the constant traffic of camels, bullocks, &,c. A comparatively trifling 
outlay would obviate this, as also improve the Sind Canal, which, from 
having been allowed to choke up at its mouth, and get generally into 
disrepair, is only navigable from the end of April to the beginning of 
October,* wdiereas it is capable of affording an important means of 
water communication from the Indus to Siiikarpoor for at least nine 
months of the year. 

Shikarpoor being in the immediate route for the transraissiou of 
merchandize to Khorasan, and coiinirics to the north-west by the Pass 
of the Bolan, has, with Dhera Ohazee Khan, obtained the title of one of 
the gates of Khorasan. Its innnene.e is juoro iirimediately felt, however, 
in tlie banking Iraiisaelions whi(di, by means of agents, it carries on ia 
every iril(*rmedi.ate place above the Bolan Pass from (l,uelali to Khelat, 
to Bokhara and Herat, as also in all j)la(*es of mercantile importance in 
India. Vexations transit and otherdulitis on goods pursuing the Sliikar> 
poor route towards Khorasan leave tended to turn much of its former 
trade, especially in European goods, received fromils port of Kurrachee, 
into the channel of communication to the north-west by way of Son- 
in(jcanee, Beila, and Khelat — the more direct, and, at present, by far the 
less expensive rontci. Still, [ have reason to think, that if bur political 
influence with the chiefs of the countries bordering the Indus will admit 
of it, a revisal of their imposts, f together with a sottlomeiit of Kutcheo, 
and suppression of th(3 marauding syslejii in that j)rovincc and the Bolan 
Pass, would revive the trade, of Shikarpoor, and induce its merchants, 
who do not want for energy, to pureliase largely of such investments as 
might bo cheaply transmitted by means of the river Indus. With the 
absence of tolls on merchandize, in transit, whether by water or land, 
they would bo sure of making a favourable market, cou])led also with 
the protection ollered them through the deserts of Kutchcc, which they 
could only formerly proeuri*. at an exorbitant amount of blackmail to 
every leader of a predatory band. 

The various productions of these countries, and their prices in the 
Shikarpoor market, J have attracted the attention of that energetic body 
the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay ; and in the article of indigo alone, 
there can be little doubt but that the produce of the Kbyrpoor, Bliawul- 

* The pi’esent state of the mouth of this canal is such, that the river must rise at least 10 
feet from its ordinary level before it will pass to the bed of the canal. 

t See a list of export, import, and transit duties, levied on articles of trade at Shikarpoor, by 
the author, published in the Bombay Govei'nifwnt Gazette of the 2‘Sth July IS40. 

X A monthly price current of ai-ticles in the Shikarpoor market is now published by 
authority. 
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poor, and the Punjaub countries, will form a staple return commodity 
for merchandize to be transmitted from the above Presidency. Silk 
(raw), drugs, and dyes, may also be enumerated as well worthy of 
attention. Shikarpoor receives from Kurrachee bunder, Marwar, 
Mooltan, Bhawulpoor, Khyrpoor, and Loodiana, European piece goods, 
raw silk, ivory, cochineal, spices of all sorts, coarse cotton cloths, raw 
silk (China), kinkobs, silk (manufactured), sugarcandy, cocoanuts, 
metals, kirarne (or groceries), drugs of sorts, indigo, opium, saffron, and 
dyes of sorts ; from Kutchce, Khorasan, and the north-west, raw silk, 
(Toorkistan) fruits of sorts, madder, turquoises, antimony, medicinal 
herbs, sulphur, alum, saffron, assafeetida, and gums, cochineal, and 
horses. 

The exports from Shikarpoor are confined to the transmission of goods 
to Khorasan through the Bolan Pass, and a tolerable trade with Kutchee 
(Bagh, Gundava, Kotria and Badur). They consist of indigo (the most 
important), henna, metals of all kinds, country coarse and fine cloths, 
^European piece goods (chintzes, &c.), Mooltanee coarse cloths, silks 
(manufactured), groceries and spices, raw cotton, coarse sugar, opium, 
hemp seed, shields, embroidered horse-cloths, and dry grains. The 
influence of the British Government, and the protection it has already 
afforded to trade in these countries, have had their effect at Shikarpoor, 
evinced in the increasing revenue,’^" and settlement there of influential 
traders from Loodiana, Umrilsur, Bliawulpoor, and other places. 

The revenue of Shikarpoor, derivable from trade, amounted 

last year to . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Rs. 54,736 

Other taxes, and revenue for lands belonging to the town. 16,645 

Making a Total of . . . . Rs. 71,381 

divided between the Khyrpoor and Hyderabad Chiefs, in the propor- 
tion of three-sevenths to the former, and four-sevenths to the latter. 
The lands and villages forming the Shikarpoor Pnrguna amount to 
abiait 6 Talookas, and about 68 villages, of which 4 Talookas and 23 
villages only belong to the Hyderabad Government. The revenue of 
the whole, deducting Jageers, may be about Rs. 2,00,000 annually. 

The government of the town is vested in two agents or governors, 
lurnished by the Hyderabad and Khyrpoor Ameers, who have also the 
duty of the police of the districts, and collection of revenue. 

The climate of Shikarpoor is sultry, and the heat excessive from the 
middle of March until the end of August. There are no periodical 
rcaM, though storms are generally looked for at the end of June, or 
middle of July. If rain falls at that time, it continues only for a space 

* The Soucars report that the trade of this place has increased nearly one-third during the 
current year. 
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of two or three days, but severe falls occur frequently at the vernal 
equinox. 

The air is remarkably dry and clear. The low situation of this town, 
coupled with its being surrounded by stagnant pools close to the walls, 
and a large space of the adjacent country for a considerable period 
being completely under water, would warrant a supposition that the 
place was exceedingly unhealthy; yet it is not so, except for a short 
period from the middle to the end of September, daring which the 
inundations are drying up, ajd ague in a mild form is prevalent. 
Exposure to the sun of Sind, whether Upper or Lower, during the hot 
months, is invariably attended with dangerous effects ; and for a certain 
period of the year the Natives themselves avoid it as much as possible. 
The hot winds at Shikarpoor lose much of their intensity, from prevailing 
generally from the southward, and passing over a considerable expanse 
of water; ihey continue, during tlie months of April, May, and June, 
to blow till midnight. In the desert north and west of Shikarpoor, the 
deadly Simoon is often encountered. The winds vary generally between 
south and north, the former being the more prevalent. The easterly 
winds obtain for a short period during the autumnal, and the westerly 
during the vernal equinox. The former often precedes rain. Shikarpoor 
is exempted from a groat source of annoyance experienced at Sukkur, 
Hyderabad, and all places on the banks of the river, from the Delta 
upwards, viz. sandstorms. The cold months may be said to commence 
in September, and last until the middle of March. Frost and ice arc not 
unusual, and vegetation assumes all the aj)pcarane(j of winter in a 
northern climate. After a fair experience of nearly two years’ resi- 
dence at Shikarpoor, (the season of 18J39 being considered an unhealthy 
one,) I conceive, that with the precautions considered necessary else- 
where, of good houses and duo attention to draining, troops might be 
cantoned at this place without any greater disadvantages than are to be 
met with in most of our stations in the interior of India. When it is 
considered that the officers and men of a force stationed here during the 
most trying months of 1839, were for nearly the whole period under 
canvas, or in mud huts (affording even less shelter than a tent), and that 
the inundations were allowed to reach in all directions within 200 yards 
of the camp, it is only surprising that the disease and mortality were 
so . inconsiderable : I believe, out of a force of nearly 2,000 men, 
there were not twelve fatal cases. The mornings at Shikarpoor are 
invariably cool. 
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ROUTES FROM SHIKARPOOR TO VARIOUS PLACES WITH WHICH 
IT CARRIES ON TRADE ; WITH THE ESTIMATED DISTANCES. 

From Shikarpoor to the NE. 

1 . To Mooltan, by way of Deh Ahuril, on the river : — 

Cross the river to Az(?czpoor. 

To Meerpoor. 

To Siibzulkot. 

To Khan poor. ^ 

* To Ooch. 

To Oalloo Garrah (openijigof the Gharraor Sutlcdgc). 
To Soojahbad. 

To Mooltan. 

Estimated distance 215 kos*' ; 23 stages for laden camels ; occupies 
from 23 to 2G days. 

2. From Mooltan to Lahore, by way of Chcchawiilncc : — 

("ross the river to Bendce Shaikh Moosa. 

To Syud Walloo. 

To Zambra. 

To Muiijee Baba Nauakshah. 

To Surakpoor. 

To Lahore. 

Estimated distance from Mooltan to Lahore 1 10 "kos; 15 stages; and 
occupies, with laden camels, about IH days. 

3. To Umrilsiir from Lahore, 25 kos, and 2 stages. 

4. From Urnritsur to Loodiana, 40 kos, and 4 stages. 

5. From Shikarpoor to Dhera Ghazee Khan, the route is by way of 
Rozan, Mithenkot, and Deajcl, and occupies about 20 to 23 days ; esti- 
mated distance 200 kos ; 20 stages. 

6. Sliikarpoor to Jeysulmcrc, by way of Sukkur and Rorcc : — 

To Oodeen Kot (Oodcen-ka-Killa). 

To Dandooluk. 

To Gottaroo. 

To Chomdree. 

To Jeysulrncre. 

Estimated distance 118 kos; 15 stages, and occupies from 15 to 18 
days. 

’'' If these distances are compared with those laid down in the late maps of these countries^ 
it wcntld appear that the kos was calculated generally at about a mile and a half ; but the idea 
of instance by the Natives is generally very vaguc^ and they calculate more on the time occupied 
in a journey. 
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7. From Jeysulmcre to falee, by way of Pokrom and Jodhpoor, 120 
kos ; 16 stages, and occupies 16 to 19 days. 

Shikarpoor to the NW., to Dadur. 

The high road for Kafilas is by way of Janecdora. 

Rojlian (edge of the Desert). 

. Burshoolce (across Ar). 

Kasun-ka-Joko. 

1 Bagh. 

Merjassir. 

Dadur. 

90 kos ; 14 stages, occupying from 7 to 10 days. 

The routes above the Bolan Pass to Khelatj Kandahar^ Kabootj 
are now too well known to require rcpctiiion. 

From Shikarpoor to the S. 

To Kurrachce by way of T^arkhana. 

Seliwan. 

Kurrachce. 

Distance ir)0 kos ; 29 stages, occupying from 29 to 83 days. 'I'liis 
road is impracticable from April or May until Soplomber, as far as 
Seliwan, and the river is the means of conveying merchandize. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE TRADE CARRIED ON BETWEEN 
THE TOWNS OF SIIIKARPOOR AND KANDAHAR. 

As it is of importance, in connection with the prospects of trade with 
the countries bordering on, or accessible by means of the river Indus, to 
ascertain what tclnrn commodities may be looked for from those quarters, 
their value and quality, as suitable to the European market, I have 
availed myself of the arrival of the annual Kafilas at Sliikarpoor, from 
Kandahar, to obtain the following information on the various articles, 
composing the ^investments from the latter place, showing the return* 
trade for English piece goods, metals, groceries, &c. transmitted from 
the former. 

J have ascertained from good authority, that the market at Kandahar 
for European fabrics, of tlic usual manufactures suitable to the habits 
and tastes of the people of these countries, is at present unusually brisk, 
and the demand far greater than the supply ; moreover, that there is 
every reason to believe, from the increase of security toihe merchant, the 
impulse lately given to Kandahar as a mart for the north-west, and tlui 
influx of population,* that this demand will not be likely materially to 
decline. To the fabrics in demand, profits derived, and other particulars, 

I will refer hereafter. 

The insecure state of the Bolan Pass has this year retarded the arrival 
of the caravans, and decreased their number. I shall quote the following 
list of articles received by one : — 

1. Turquoise Earthy 14 maunds, price from Rs. 4 to Rs. 12 per lb. 

This article is an important one in the trade to Shikarpoor from Kan- 
dahar, but it is doubtful if it would be adapted to the European 
market. The mines arc situated at Nishapoor, near Meshid, and the 
Persian Government has of laie years placed agents to prevent any 
large or valuable stones from being exported to Herat, whence they find 
;heir way to Shikarpoor via Kandahar. There is therefore a great * 
scarcity of the large turquoises, which are so much prized. * The smaller 
arc sufficiently plentiful to be worn by all classes. The stone is polished 
from its rough state by means of a circular vertical wheel of baked clay, 
set in motion by the hand, and moistened ; the value of the stone bein^ 
^^n^rj^ly determined by the depth of its colour, and absence of white 
.jlatirs. 

I?', * Coupled with the reduction of transit duties. 
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2. Raw Silk (Kokanoo), i maund, price Rs. 9-9-0 per lb. 

Sec m^morandain already furnished on this article. 

3. ChurvUj from Bokhara, 5 mnnnds, price R^. 3 per lb. 

An intoxicating drug, prepared from hemp seed (Bhang), and used in 
these ooiinlries for the same purposes as opium elhcuhcre. 

4. Gum, from Kandahar, 46 maunds, 3 lbs. per rujx'e. 

Thi.s gum appears of the same desiTiption as that which is known as 
rium Arabic, and is in most extensive use for dyciML^ &c. 

5. Silk Manvfacturcd Fabrica^ from Herat, of various kimU, l,S51 

pieces, prices not fixed. * 

None of tlicso would be adapted for the European marlv('f, ])cin'g 
entirely manufactured to suit Asiatic taste'?, and principally used in tins 
wealthier Sindeo Harems. 

6. Dried Fruits of various kinds — kisniis, prunes, dri(‘d blaek 
grajics, walnuts, dried aprieot*-, almonds, and dates — in great quantities ; 
pri(*es no ij noted, as not ])robab]y adapted for trad(‘. 

7 Tiu^ft for embroidery, 2 maunds, ])viee 1 anna per tola. 

8. Khnud Seah, preparation from llie sugar-cane of Julalabad, 
1] maund, Ij lb. per rupee*. 

0, Broke u Copper and Brass Vrsse/s, 4.] maunds, prices — for eoj)pcr 
Rs. l-S-0 per lb., for brass Rs. J-7-0 per lb. 

'IMie‘^e arc return(‘d to Shikarpoor to be re-manufaclurcd, for which 
lliey do not apparently possess iht* means at Kandahar. 

10. Rodnug- (madder ? dye), 40 mauiuK, price R^. H per maund. 

'rills is an important article in tins trade, and brought down in con- 
siderable quantities. 'Inhere are two dcseriptioiis, called Bodvug Kukree 
(.^bovc quoted), and Uodtuig Phurrccah, The latter is cultivated at 
Kandahar, is of u larger size, and values Rs. 1 0 per maund, or double that 
of the other. 

1 1. Saff'rou, Bakooerj ] maund, price Rs. hi per lb. 

Bakooee — so called from iN being produeed at Bakvva, to the west 
of Kandahar. 

12. Saffioirer^ from Herat, quantity not known ; Koomha Dye^ 
price Rs. 37 per lb. 

About 10 bo\( s annually, of from 6 to 10 lbs. per box. 

^13. Gum Salop, from Herat, quantity not known, price Rs. fi per lb. 

Small quantities only of lhi?> arlielo are brought clown, but it is in 
great rLMjnc^t at Shikarpoor. 

1 1. Sir KhistCj a sjiecies of manna, 2 maunds, price Rs. 5 per lb., 
from Hcral- 

Hsed medicinally, and about 10 maunds imported annually. 

15. Mtisagh Dye, from ibe walnut tree, Kabool, S maunds, IJ ct.per 
rupee, 


17 « 
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10 Aiftimony^ from Boila, in Lus, 15J maunds, 13 ot, per rapeo. 

\ii aiticle in domand, from the constant use made of it by the 

Natives of these countries. If adapted to the European market, it 
should find its way to Bombay via Sonmceancc and Kurracbec. 

17. Old Fvipcr^ G] rnaunds, 2 lbs. per rupee. 

Sent to Shikorpoor to be re-manufactured. 

18. Pnnncor (<iaiae not known), 20 maund^, 9 lbs. per rupee, 

(Tsctl m( dicinally, and ]'>tdiic*'d fiom some wild shmb in the hills 

19. ro'Lnah^ dii» J iinut, (> rnaunds, price Rs. 5 per maund. 

20. Ilf/f^oozihj ti«.K, GO rnaunds, price Rs 1-4-0 per lb 

'I'liis is an inii>ojtint .uli\.lc ol this trade, being produced abundantly 
ill khorasan, and llu' hilly cymntry of Beloochistan. 

21. Carrattutg f^erds^ fiom hliorasan, quantity not known, 2 lbs per 
l•npoc. About 70 or SO maundb imported annually. 

22. Nirmahf a very fine description of cotton, from Herat, about 80 
inaunds imported itnnually, price Rs. 1-12-0 per lb. Used in cmbroideiy, 
and highly prized, 

23. Cochineal y fiom Khorasan, quantity not known, price Rs 9 per lb. 

'Phe amount of annual import may be about 8 or 10 maund*^, and 

price is occasionally from Rs. 18 to Its. 20 per lb. It is used in dyeing 
silk, and also brought to Shikarpoor from Bombay. 

21. Blw/s^und (name not known), fiom Khorasan, price Rs 14 to 
Rs. 15 per maund. Annually about 70 rnaunds. In great icquest and 
use, as dye to silks. 

25. Gooljulcd (name not known), from Khorasan, price Ils. 15 per 
maund. Annually about bO rnaunds • used as a green dye to silks. 

The following, though appertaining to Kutchcc, are inserted here, 
they arc products ol that country, and imported into the Shikarpooi 
maikct : — 

2G. A/?/???, from the hilly country of Kutchcc, annually about 200 

inaunels, price Rs. 8 per maund. 

27. Khvitzulj colocynlh, biller apple, grows as a perfect weed all over 
the plains of Ku tehee, and is to be purchased at Shikarpoor 7 or 8 per pice 

28. Saltpetre can be manufactured in Kutchee and other parts of the 
coimlry in any quantity required ; value at Shikarpoor Rs. 5 per 
maund. 


29. Sulphur^ produced in the Murree and Bhoogtee hills, where are 


mines, which deserve attention. About 10 or 12 rnaunds are brought 
annually to Shikarpoor, where it is valued at Rs. 4 per maund, 

. Khar^ a kind of potash, produced by the incineration of the Lyt 

oi^itamarisk), and other salt shrubs. It is in great use in scouring, 
yeing, &c., and worth Rs. 1 per 1} maund at Shikarpoor, 10,000 or 


¥ 


,000 maund? arc brought in yearly 
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The prices of the above articles include all duties, and few of them 
are exported beyond Khyrpoor, or the Sind territories. About three or 
four caravans arrive annually, and the profit on this branch of the trade 
is about 10 per cent. ^ 

The trade from Shikarpoor to Kandahar, in British manufactures, 
coirslsts principally of the articles hereafter eiiii)m*raled, and the pre- 
sent profits (all expenses paid) are at least 50 per cent, between the 
two places, notwithslandina; the double rale of eamcl-lure (Rs. 62), 
consequent upon the demands of our trooj)s As the present state of 
the Kandahar market, however, nmy not be considered a fair erilerioii, 
or averaj^o of the ])rofils of llte li«ule, I may meiilion that these are 
seldom less than from 15 to 20 per cent., tlic rate of cani('l-hir(‘ being 
Ks 20, a camel carrying from 6 to 7 maunds I h'arn that complaints 
Rave been lately made of the gieat inleritmty of tlic aiticles, particu- 
larly the want of stability in the colours ol the chinl/es (printed cottons 
of all kinds 001110 under tliib denomination), always in grcMt dtmand 
In the following list of the fabrics alcove alluded to, f have also givtm 
the names by which they are known in tlit'^c counUicb, witli samples 
ol such ab arc not leeognisetl : — 

1 Ulwan MakhooLiCy red dyed cotton clotlt. 

2. Ditto, white. 

3 Ditto, Ktsrie, partly c oloured 

4 ChuhulivaJf long cloth (of appaicully vciy iiilciioi desc iiplioii^ 

5 Chintz Pvkhlthj glazed chintz 
Ditto Budul, printed eottoii'^ 

7 Madrapat, bleached 
8. Ditto, unbleached 
9 Abral^ red and while 
10. Ditto, yellow 
1 1 Ditto, Chenay 

12. Jamadanoi 

13. Mulmul mublin 

14. Jtigs^ernafh muslin 

15 Mukhmul^ black velvet 

16 Sattiffj bleached (specie'- ol sheeting ilotli) 

17. Ditto, iinblcaehcd 

18. , Mahooly coloured 
19 Kinkobs, 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE SILK TRADE BETWEEN 
SIllKARPOOR AND KIIORASAN. 

The importation of raw silk from tlio north -west to Rhikarpoor is 
one of the most important brani*lie*> ol the import trade from that 
direction, 'riie article afija^ars to be of a superior description ; and as I 
am not awan' of its bciny known in the Bombay market, I have col-’ 
lected the following particulars. 

The following an* the descriptions of the raw silk, with the prices 
of each in the Rhikarpoor ba/ar, import duty paid (at Jls. J-t)-0 pci 
inaund) : — 

J. KoJeanee, from Cokliara (produced in Toorkistan), price Shikar- 
poor Rupee'. 10 per Assar.^ 

3. Toonvc, from Herat, piice Rs. 13-12-0 per Assar 

3. Shal-hrffrf, from Herat, price Rs. Ifi-lU-O per Assar. 

4. Nutoabccy from Bokhara, price Rs. 1 1-13-0 per Assar. 

f). (UivUnnci^ from Kirinare and Yezd, price Rs, 9 per Assar. 

0. Koloothar, from Herat, price Rs. 9 per Assar. 

The Miluo of annual imports may bo about Rs. 50,000, and the route is 
Ihroiigh the great Pass of tlie BoLin. The traders arc princijially Af- 
ghans, wlio visit Rhikarpoor with the annual Kalilas from October to 
March (though much ot the article is purchased by the Hindoo agents 
of the Rhikarpoor Roucar'^, who arc to be found in all the important 
cities and marts of the north-west ). — Htc Sir A. Burncs^s Rtporl on 
the RoiHcof Shikarpoor, 

No^. 1, 3, 5, A. 0 of the raw silks above enumerated are prepared for 
wea\ing, and dyed at Rhikarpoor , ihe Shahbafee and Nuwabee (Nos. 
3 and 1) arc manufactured at Rorce, on the opposite bank of the 
Indus, into a coarse ^ilk fabric, known as Bunjtuc^ value at Rorec 
7 annas per Guz. The silk threads prepared at Rhikarpoor, and here- 
after enumerated, principally find a market at Khyrpoor, Rukkur,, Rorce, 
Larkbaiia, Gundava, Bagh (in Kutchee), and towards Lower Sind as far 

I: 

raw and prepared, is weighed al the rate of 90J Shikarpooi Rupees to 1 Assar ; 
9^^ilukarpoor Rupees equal in weight 88J new Company’s. The present exchange 

t ireen the two currencies ib 91 ‘f Compam per 100 IShikarpoor, oXj^i per cent, in favour of 
former. 
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as Sehwan and Tatta, wlicrc they are mannlacturod into Loongoes of 
various descriptions, Goolbuduns, and other fabrics used in the 
country. The raw material, or prepared thread, diies not appear to 
enter into the export trade of Shikarpoor, with any of the neighbouring 
countrie.s. 

The following is a list of prej)arcd silk threads Irom the raw 
Kokanee : — 

1. Pistakee, yellow (looljuleci (Mcllilit) dye, price fis. 20 per Assar. 

2. ChHDiiiner, light green nnxlnre of indigo with the above, price 
Es. 20 per Assar. 

3. Subz, dark green ditto ditto, price Rs. 20 per Assar, 

4. Soormaet, indigo, price Rs. 20 per Assar. 

5. Koomba(p, orange Kooinba (salllower dye), price Rs. 2S per Assar. 

6. Ji1I(t(e, deep yellow (not known), Kumbera dye, price R«, 16 per 
A*sar. 


7 Kirtndz, cochineal dye, crimson, price Rs. 21-12-0 per Assar. 
H. Aiho, white, undyed, price Rs. 20 per Assar, 


List of prepared threads from the raw Toonee :■ 


1 

2 

3. 

4 

5. 

6 . 


Pislaku 
Chnmiin<e .. 

8nbz 

A'ihuianpe (light bine indigo) 

Ar/w (white) . . 

TJiree shades of cochineal, price Rs 


20 - 12 . 


) 

Same dyc^ ii^cd 
► a‘< llir above ; price 
Rs. 2 1 per Asisar. 

0 per Assar. 


Tho raw silks and Kaloorhar arc not in very f2;cncral use, 

Kokaner and Toonee bcjiiij the principal iinjiortalions, and the mo^t 
in use. 


The expense of transmillin< 2 ; i^oods from Shikarpoor to the sea by water 
carriage may be easily ascertained, as pertain rates have been estab- 
lished by the British Government for freight by packet boats — thus, 
from Sukkur to Kurrachec bunder Co.’s R>. 1 per maund dead weight, 
or Rs. 1 per cubic foot for light goods. The expense of transport from 
Shikarpoor to Sukkur by the Sind Canales about 4 annas per maund, or 
2 annas per camel carrying 6 maunds. 

The export town duties to be paid at Sliikarjioor, and the export 
duties again at Kurrachec, on raw silk, would be thus : — 

1. All duties on purchasing in the bazar, and clearing the town of 
Shikarpoor, as far as the Sind Canal, Shikarpoor 16-14-0 per 
maund. 

2. Export duty at Kurrachec, about R&. 5 per cent, ad valortm* 
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A calculation from the above may be pmtty accurately formed of the 
price at which the article would come into the Bombay market ; and 
as it will hereafter be to the interests of the Native Governments to 
modify many of the imposts which may at present be considered 
vexatious and oppressive upon tfade, silk and other commodities from 
the north-west may, with the advantage* of water carriage from Shi- 
katpoor to the Presidency, enter considerably into the market of 13oml)ay 
by the route of the Iiidii'^ 
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KHYRPOOR STATE. 


The State of Khyrpoor was a creation of one branch of the tribe of 
Boloochces, called Talpoor, who, settling mSind early in the last century, 
took military service under its then rulers, whom they subsequently 
rebelled against, overthrew, and expatriated. Those rulers, under the 
name Kulhora, had, at the date of their expulsion, reigned during a 
period of about fifty years, and had reach^^d, to judge fioin their archi- 
tectural remains and sites, a degree of civilization and of taste nowhere 
discernible among the dwellings of their conquerors. 

The origin, circumstances, and results of this usurption were briefly 
these Shadad, grandson to a certain Kaka, or Begum, whom all the 
Talpoor Chiefs claim as their common ancestor, quitted his native 
mountains for the left bank of the Indus, and coloni/cd, at a distance 
of 12 miles from the ancient luins of Brahminabad, the town which still 
bears his name. 

One of Shadad’s sons, named Behiam, was murdered, cither by, or at 
the order of the Kulhoras; but a second son, C^'liakur, became a con- 
siderable Zemindar in the districts into which his father had emigrat- 
ed, and it was this latter son who was father to Sohrab, the founder of 
the Khyrpoor Stale. 

At length, in a. d. 1783, and after many misunderstandings between 
the rulers and thmr mercenaries, Kiileh Ali, grandson to Behram, m 
revenge, as it is said, for the murder of his grandfather, and of another 
Talpoor, ^'xcited his clansmen to revolt ; and, upon tlie rebellion proving 
sucec'^sful, established himself in Hyderabad as chief ruler in Sjnd. 
iSohrab and another chieftain, named Thaira, were, it appears, subordi- 
nately associated with liim in power, but they shortly left the capital— 
8ohrab in route to Khyrpoor, and Thaira towards Shahbuiidcr, in 
Lower Sind. 

Tradition varies in its relation of the causes which induced this 
separation among the usurpers ; but I am inclined to believe that it did 
not partake of the nature of a political rupture and flight, but was rather 
the result of a family arrangement, similar in many respects to that 
which Sohrab himself subsequently made for his own son^, and whereby 
the territory at disposal was apportioned between three chiefs, among 
whom one was to be considered Rais or turban-holder, with additional 

m 
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lands attached to that dignity ; while every chief was to be considered 
independent within the limits of his own territory. 

Be that, however, as it may, Sohrab, repairing to the town of Khyrpoor, 
there declared himself Ameer of the adjacent districts, and a tributary 
of the King of Kabool. Vroin that date, the hi'^tory of the other Talpoor 
Ameers becomes, unless in particular instances, foreign to the object of 
this Report. # 

I am unable to discover any exact statement of the amount of territory 
appropriated by Sohrab upon his Ur's! establi.'^hrncnt in Upper Sind ; 
but whatever that ertenl may have been, it was too limited for his 
restless and ambitious spirit. I^irlly by force of arms, and mainly by 
intrigue, Sohrab expanded his originally narrow tract, until it reached 
Subzulkot and Kusmore to the north, the Jeysulmere Desert upon the 
east, and the borders of Kutch Gundava towards the wc‘-t. This north* 
ern frontier he seems to have wrested from the Bhawulpoor Slate, and 
to have introduced himself across the Indus by means of Afghan 
indifference, or avarice. 

This avarice or indilference resulted in the incorporation, by tlie 
Kliyrpoor Meers, of those* districts u])on the right bank, commonly 
known under the name Maghulee, and which comprise the two divi- 
sions of Boordeka, pr the land of the IJoordee Belooeh, and Shikarpoor. 
These include also, as I learn from (^aptain GoUKinid’s private notes 
upon the subject, Sukkur, Nowshera, and the tracts formerly known as 
Ropa, (/huck, Aragurcha, Mahomedab.igh, and Shah Bagla. The island 
of Bukkurfell to the sword of S(>lirab\s son, Roostuin, but in wliat year 
I am unable to ascertain. The estates of Soheeja and Kulwarcc*, a little 
below Sukkur, were annexed to Khyrpoor by Roostnm’s younger brother, 
Moobaruk. The city of Shikarpoor became, in 1S23, joint prize among 
the Meers of Hyderabad and Khyrpoor, the latter’s interest therein being 
three-sevenths. 

Toward the south, the town of Kuraciiee was wrested by the Talpoors 
from the Chief of Khelat, and of this conquest the Khyrpoor Govern- 
ment obtained a share. The annexations of Sohrab lying eastward 
were of trilling value, considered liscally. 

In or about the year 1813, the Ameers, availing themselves of the 
crisis at Kabool, consequent upon the expulsion of the Suddozaye 
dynasty, and the establishment of the Barukzayes in Afghanistan, refused 
to continue the tribute which the Kullioras and Talpoors liad irregularly 
paid up to that date ; and thenceforward Khyrpoor remained practically 
independent, up to the lime when we urged claims in behalf of Shah 
Soojah, for a balance of tribute due, if not, indeed, for a renewal 
, 'of tribute dcmandablo. 

, In 1811, Sohrab, wearied of public life, abdicated the Raisat in favour 
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of his son Mecr Roostuni, and retired to tlie fort of Deojec, formerly 
called Ahmedabad. During the years which intervened between the 
date of his abdication and of his death, many documents were issued 
by the ex-Rais, or at least under his seal and sanction, modifying and 
re-apportioning his territory. In these documents the name of a son, Ali 
Moorad, born in 1815 to Sohrab, in retirement, by the wife of his old 
age, found prominent insertion. Dy a will, dated ISth May 1829, the 
country was apportioned among his three sons, in four shares ; each 
having one share as his pro))crty, and Mecr Roostum, as Rais, holding 
the other share, in addition to his patrimony, with remainder to his two 
brothers, Mcers Moobaruk and Ali Moorad. The whole revenue of the 
territory so apportioned may be roughly estimated at Rs. 20,39,000, and 
the analysis of distribution was as follows ; — 

Roosttj.m’s Suvri:. 


Nowshcra Co.’s Rs. 3,00,000 

K undiara l,75,0()0 

Luddagagun, deducting grants to others .... 1,50,000 

Roree 30,000 

Ooboura 1 ,25,000 

Districts, llhoong Bharra 25,000 

Subzulkol (one-lhird) 25,000 

Boordeka 60,000 

ShiKarpoor and lands thereof (tliree-fourths of 

three-sevenths) 21,000 

Chuck Magumka 50,000 

Other lands 50,000 

Khyrpoor Dechurka 1,20,000 

The Narra Registan and Bamboorka 3,000 

Regislan Forts 6,000 

Share of Kohera 10,000 


Total Mecr Roostum’s Share. .Co.’s Rs. 12,00,000 


Mcur Moobaruk’s Share. 


Districts. 


Gotekee Co.’s Rs. 1,25,000 

Meerpoor, Matliela 1,50,000 

The Imrnamuvah 20,000 

West Indus lands 10,000 

Shikarpoor (onc-fourlh of threc-scvcnths) .... 7,000 

Share of Kohera 3,000 


Total Meer Moobaruk’s Share . . Co.’s Rs. 3,15,000 
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Mei:r Ali Moorad’s (Patrimony) Share. 

District of Gujree, with the Meerwah.Co.’s Rs. 2,75,000 


Sliare of liuddagagun 30,000 

West Indus lands 34,000 

Aradcen and Narra, with Sherghcn 6,000 

Share of Kohcra, and neighbouring lands .... 5,000 


Total Mecr Ali Moorad’s Share . . 3,50,000 

Grand Total Co.’s Rs. 18,65,000 

The above include all the Jageerdars, the greatest number of whom 
were in Meer Roostum’s share. 

The last paper bearing Sohrab’s seal is reported to have decreed that 
the turban should descend in the direct, and not in the collateral line. 
At lengtli, in IH30, Sohrab fell from a window of his palace in Khyrpoor, 
and survived for a period only long enough to commend his boy Ali 
Moorad to the care and protection of his (dder brother Moobaruk. 

The latter failed of obeying this last injun(*tion. lie and Roostum 
Bcom to have combined to avail themselves of the youth’s inexpcri(*nce 
to defraud him of part of his rightful iuhcrilanci-, and thus were sown 
the seeds of those dissensions dc.stined to contribute toward the common 
ruin of the brothers and of their comilry. 

Ali Moorad, arrived at maturity, accurately estimated the injustice 
perpetrated upon Jiiiri, and he appears to have early determined to lose 
no opportunity for retaliation. Our interference in the affairs of Sind 
indicated the approach of such an opportunity. 

But before giving prominence to the story of this Ameer’s relations 
with the English, I must solicit permission to trace briefly the growth 
of our connection with Sind, from the period when we truly announced 
that our policy was averse from interference beyond the Indus, up to 
the date when Ali Moorad found, in the establishment of our representa- 
tive in Upper Sind, a conjunction of affairs suitable to his designs — a 
growth mainly attributable, doubtless, to the force of accidental circum- 
stances, but in part also traceable to that vague but uncontrollable 
principle of expansion, inherent in our Indian Empire. 

The relations between Sind and the British Government began in 
1758, when the latter obtained from Goolam Shah, the Kulhora, permis- 
sion to establish a factory, and to send an agent to Tatta. These 
relations were rudely broken off by Surfuraz in 1775. Towards the close 
of the century, however, the factory was restored ; but misunderstand- 
ings again ensuing, the English were ic-oxpclled. In 1809, the eastern 
policy of Napoleon entailed upon England the necessity of securing the 
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North-west Frontier of India; and accordingly, on the 33nd August of 
that year, a Treaty was concluded with the Talpoors, providing for 
eternal friendship between the two powers. In 1820, the depredations 
of the Khosas, and some infractions of the rights of immigrants, resulted 
in another Treaty. At length, on April 4th, 1832, the political individu- 
ality of Khyrpoor was recognized by us, in a Treaty concluded with that 
State, providing for the use of the river Indus and the roads of Sind. 
This last Treaty was consequent upon the report of (then) Lieutenant 
Biirnes, relative to the capabilities of the river, and the advantages to be 
derived from the countries on and beyond it. On April 22nd of the 
same year, a Supplemental Treaty with the Ameers of Hyderabad was 
concluded, in the III. Article whereof it was stipulated that a copy of 
the instrument itself should, in conformity with previous provision, be 
forwarded to MecrRoostiim of Khyrpoor. On the 23rd December 1834 
was issued a Commercial 'IVeaty, relative to tolls and duties. On the 
20th April 1838 the then Governor General ratified a Treaty, engaging 
on his part to use his good oflices to adjust differences subsisting 
between the Ameers of Sind and Runjeet Sing, and providing for the 
establishment at the court of Hyderabad of a British Resident. By the 
Tripartite Treaty of 26th Juno 1838, the contracting powers agreed in 
the IV. Article to abide, in respect of Shikarpoor, and the territory 
of Sind lying on the right bank of the Indus, by whatever might be 
settled as right and proper ; and the Ameers were informed of the high 
importance to them of the measures treated, and of the magnitude of the 
benefits they would derive from securing undisturbed possession of their 
territories, by paying Shah Soojah the reduced and reasonable claim 
upon them for Rs. 20,00,000. 

In conformity with the terms of the Treaty of the 20th April 1838, 
an accredited agent having, in the person of Colonel Pottingcr, 
repaired to Hyderabad, Sir A. Burnes was deputed to Khyrpoor, and 
then entered into (on the 25lh of December following) a Treaty with 
the then Rais, Mcer Rooslum, providing in a separate article, and as 
subsequently explained by Lord Auckland, for the occupation by the 
British of the fort of Bukkur, ‘‘ only during actual war, and periods of 
preparing for war.” This'Treaty further acknowledged the dependence 
of Khyrpoor upon the British protection ; and as it was made out in the 
name of the Rais alone, documents were accorded to Meers Moobaruk, 
Mahomed, and Ali Moorad, engaging, on the part of the East India 
Company, never to covet one rea of the revenue” of the shares of Sind 
in their possession respectively. 

Such, then, was the position of affairs when Ali Moorad awaited ,his 
opportunity for retaliation upon his brothers, and for saving himself in 
the probable event of a general wreck of his country. It would not, 
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however, appear that he found, cither in Colonel Poltingcr or Sir A- 
Burncs, an instrument fitted to his designs. For Ali Moorad was cau- 
tious in coming fotward ; and it was not until Mr. Ross Bell’s arrival 
as Political Agent in Upper Sind that he ventured in any degree to 
devclope his policy. That gentleman was oppressed with business ; 
and indulgent to, and trustful, it is said, of Natives brought into imme- 
diate communication with him. Report adds, that he was surrounded 
by officials who did not scruple to secure his signature to documents 
whose import he had not time to di'^cover, and which, had he known it, 
he never would have authenticated. 

In the summer of IS30, Meer Ali Moorad opened his communications 
with Mr. Bell, by addressing to hini a letter without date. Upon Mr. 
Bell’s replying, the Ameer, after excul])aling himself from the charge 
contained in his eorrespondeut’s letter of hostility towards the English, 
proceeded to eoiiluhi to him the state of affairs between himself and 
his brothers; and lie w’cnt on to solicit that Mr. Bell would cither 
cause his possessions to he restored to liim, or els(* allow him to reeover 
them by force. The Political Agent was directed to maintain friendly 
correspondence with Ali Moorad, but to postpone any final adjustment 
of term‘55. 

It appears that Ali Moorad did not inform Mr, Ross Bell, at any early 
date, of the separate doeumeni he had obtained from Sir A. Burnes. Ilis 
motives for such silemee are not clear; but it is upon record, lluil when 
the Political Agent did hear of the fact, he considered it suflicienlly 
doubtful, and of sufficient importance, to require a reference to the 
Supreme Oovcrnmenl — a reference which was made accordingly. 

Jn July 1810, Mr. Bell, in obedience to the orders of the Governor 
General, rc-cnl(*red upon the subject of the claim of subsidy. Meer 
Roostum’s liability to this demand had been recommended to be can- 
celled, in consideration of his cession of the island and fort of Bukkur, 
and of his general amicable disposition. Moobaruk had, on the 
conliary, been from the first more or less openly hostile to our interests, 
and he had obtained the separate document, similar to the one willingly 
accorded to Ali Moorad, only at the urgent intercession of his brother 
the Rais. It was not probable, therefore, that any claim against him 
would be waived. The amount demanded w.as Rs. 7,00,000, and as 
Moobaruk had died 19th July 1839, at a dale when we could not with 
safety press the claim, he had left the debt as a legacy to his sons, from 
whom it was now required. 

These heirs endeavoured to evade the claim, by producing a docu- 
given under Sir A. Burncs’s seal, purporting to promise that 
th^^ Company would never lake tax or tribute from their posses*- 
^ ^ons. This evasion was, however, upon Sir Alexander’s explanations, 
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pronbuncod groundless, and Mr. Bell was diroelod to adjust the question 
at an early date. It docs not appear that the subsidy was ever paid 
in cash. 

In 1841, Mr. Ross Bell was succeeded by an officer whose character 
was one upon which, apparently, Ali Moorad did not consider it expo* 
dient to practice, and from that period up to the eoinmcncemont of the 
events which led to annexation, the outline of Khyrpoor history, like 
that of all Sind, was comparatively tranquil. Major Outram, by the 
force of his personal qualities, so impressed the Ameers with the con- 
viction of his honest policy and friendship, that they remained faithful, 
or at least unaggres^ive, during our Afghan disasters; and he thus 
contrived to stave oH’, during eightccii month's, the approach of tlial crisis 
which he dreaded as unjust lowauls Sind, but which others saw to be 
inevitable. 

[t is not to be concealed, nevertheles'-, that during Major Outram^s 
tenure of office, many infractions of the rommereial "J'rc'aly were 
committed ; that intrigues were occasionally carriutl on to our ])re)ndico ; 
and that wlicn, early in 1812, an amieable m'golialion was in progro'-s for 
the transfer of Sliikarpoor to the British, INlf'cr Nuseer Khan of Hyder- 
abad so inllueiiccd Meet Roosium ol Kh\rpoor to hosiih' h^cdings towards 
us, that there was no alternative lelt but to sns])('nd the nc'gotialion. 

Meanwhile, family dissensions continued ainong the Khyrpoor A rncers, 
until they finally came to an open rnjilnre, met inarms, and, after a 
battl(3 so called, signed u])()ji the field a doeunieiit, dated loth September 
1842, since famous under the name ‘^Nownahin ^I'rc^atj” ; but which, 
as it will form the subject oJ a later portion of this Report, need not be 
further noticed now. 

In the vciy month in which tlic abovcMrientioiu d 'freaty was signed, 
Sir Cliarles Napier arrived in Sind, ‘‘ invested w ilh full powers, wdiefhcr 
military or political.” He came to carry into execution Li>rd Kllen- 
borough’s policy of exchanging tribute foi territory ; of refraining ffom 
Ihe acquisition of any territory on or beyond the Indus, which might 
not be required for the purpose of commanding that river; of granting 
a great reward to our most faithful ally, the Khan of Bhawnlj^oor; and 
of making the Ameers feel that their Treaty with us could not be violated 
with impunity. 

So accredited, the General declared frankly, and with truth, that it 
was not for him to consider how we came to ocenpy Sind ; and he 
avowed, in predication of his subsequent method of unravidling the 
tangled skein of Indus intrigues, a political maxim more frequently 
acted upon than admitted in the East — that the Meers' pl(‘a of not 
being able to control their aroused Beloochees was sufficient excuse to 
any other Government to overturn them. 
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In the autumn of 1842, Sir Charles arrived in Upper Sind’; and AU 
Moorad at once renewed the requests he had made to Mr. Bell. This 
gentleman had already reported that he was the most iierce-tempered 
and courageous among the Talpoors. The General quickly detected 
in him a vigorous-minded, ambitious, and canning barbarian. Ali 
Moorad complained that his brother Roostum, in contempt of the law 
of Sind, was arranging for the transfer, either during life or after death, 
of the turban of Upper Sind to his son Hussein, to his (Ali Moorad’s) 
prejudiee. The General replied that he would, as bound by Treaty, 
support the applicant’s claim against his nephew, but not against his 
brother, Mccr Roostum. That, rejoined Ali Moorad, is all I want ; and 
from that moment he took his side. 

In the meanwhile, Sir Charles proceeded to carry out his instructions 
regarding the territorial penalty to be inflicted upon the Upper Sind 
Ameers, by the loss of Subzulkot and Bhoong Bharra in favour of the 
Khan of Bhawulpoor — instructions rendered the more harsh by a second 
order of Lord Ellenborougli’s, written, apparently, under erroneous 
information, and declaring that all the territory of the Ameers of Khyrpoor, 
&c. intervening between the dominions of Bhawulpoor and the town 
and district of Rorcc, should be ceded by those Ameers ; an order in 
fact mulcting the latter in more thanRs. 6,00,000, rendering the majority 
of them desperate, and so hastening the crisis of the battle of Mceanee. 
These measures, combined with the consciousness of being suspected 
by the General of having written a treasonable letter to Shere Sing in 
the Punjaub, and aggravated by the harrassments of family discord 
and treachery, so frightened Meer Roostum, then eighty-five years of 
age, that, upon the I8th of December following, he sent to the General 
an offer to come into his camp, and place himself under his personal 
protection. Sir Charles Napier recommended him rather to seek the 
protection and advice of his younger brother, Ali Moorad. Meer 
Roostum did so, and shortly afterwards it was reported that he had re- 
signed the turban of Upper Sind to that brother. On the 27th idem, the 
General proposed, through the n^^w Rai.s, to pay his respects to the aged 
chieftain; but the next morning, it was discovered that he had decamped 
to the desert, whither many other Mcers had already souglilfrefuge, and 
where they were collecting their followers in their strongholds. 

The part which Ali Moorad had played in this imbecile and ruinous 
policy on the part of poor Roostum is painfully suspected, and pro- 
bably will never be more than painfully suspecled. That an officer of 
Sir Charles Napier’s genius and experience .should not see through his 
cunning barbarism is not for an instant supposable ; but he was con- 
tented, in his own words, to walk over Roostuin’s folly, and Ali Moorad’s 
intrigues, going his own way. 
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Prom the time when the Turban Treaty was reported to liim, the 
General’s course was fixed. Thai Treaty might be, as asserted subse- 
quently by Roostum, the effect of compuLsion, or it might be otherwise : 
to Sir Charles Napier the intrigues of these people were nothiug. Ali 
Moorad had become Rais ; he was able, and if a traitor, yet a steady 
friend ; and the General resolved accordingly, that he would not 
re-open a question upon which, as he considered, the tranquillity of 
Upper Sind depended. When, therefore, the \incers ensconced them- 
selves in the desert fortress of Jmamgnr, Sir (’Iiarles N«ipier, consider- 
ing that that stronghold was, in \irluc of his Rais.it, ihe legal properly 
of Ali Moorad, marched thither, with that Viii(‘cr’s consciif, and peisonai 
co-operation, and destroyed it, on the 13th Jaimiiry 13. 

Toward the clo^e of the same montli, the fvh>rpoor Ameers faded 
to meet Major Oniram, according to a])poi!itmt iit, nt th(*ir C*apital. 
1'hey had preferred to move witli ihrir followers to\\<irds llydmabad, 
whitlier the General also shortly afterwards marelual, and cut, at 
Mceanec and at Diibha, the tangled sludn of IBind allair'*^, by placing, 
witli the eveeption of the possessions of Mi Mooratl, lh(» comitrv on 
bf)lh banks of tin* Indus, from Sukknr to th(‘ '.ea, at the disposal of the 
Jlritish Government. 

Prom that peiiod, the sole Native State in Sind regaining jiolitical 
individuality is Khyrpoor. Hiis territory, as gUriraiiteed to liim after 
tin* eoiupiesl, yielded, according to III^ IJi<j-line'‘S VI i Moorad’s own 
statement, a revenue of Rs. 1.5,0(),00|), and was iiihiduled by upwards 
of 800,000 p(*opJe 

The manner in which liiese territories were <l(dined, and settled, will 
be most clearly shown by quoting Mr. Pringle’s Memor.indum upon the 
subject. 

1’hat Memorandum sets forth that the principles by which Sir Charles* 
Napier was guided in the oeeujialion of tin* teiritory acquired by the 
coiupicsi were to recognize, as being conformable to the law of the 
country, and creed of the parties, by which we were bound by Treaty to 
abide, the assumption of tlio turban by Meer \li Moorad, in virtue of the 
voluntary resignation in his favour of his eldest brother, Meer Roostum, 
any retraction of which was, by the same Jaw, inadmi'-sible ; and the 
appropriation by Ali Moorad of the lands which had belonged to Meer 
Roostum, both in right of the turban, and as his personal patrimony 
under a will of their father Mcor Sohrab, in as far as they were in Meer 
Roostum’s rightful possession at the outbreak of the W'ar. Also to 
recognize Ali Moorad's right to all such lands as were in his own 
rightful possession at the same period, and to retain all the rest for the 
British Government, in right of conquest, or of foifeiture imposed on 

m 
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llu» ICIiyrpoor Amoor^ ^onorally, for lircarfi of enffai^omrnts provions 
14) ilir war. 

Tlio Momoraiulnin ,<>[ 0 (*s on 1o rolato that a draft of a proposed Treaty 
hi'tween (ioveruiTi(*nt and Ali Moorad was subjiiitled by Sir Charles 
Napier, on the llh of May ISlo, and that ( orrespondi'iiee at protracted 
intervals was inaintaimal on tin* subject up to the IHtli January 1S47; 
but tliat In the mean lime a eireiimsianee had eonie to Sir Charles 
Napier’s l.nowledire, or rallun- he obtained eorrob(u*a1ive proofs of former 
suspicions in rc'-peet to il, wliieli tended to invalida1(‘ tlu* autlumtieity 
of on(‘ of the do(*nmeiits on \v lji(‘h the application of his ])vineii)les to th(‘ 
forfeihMl lenitory north of IJorc'c laid lieen l)a<ed. 'flii'^ doenment was 
a 'rreaty, piirp4>rtiri^t,^ to ha\(' l)(*(‘n eveenled belwi'cn Aleer ^Mi Moorad 
and l\[(‘ei> lloosliiiri and \nseer Ivhan (the son of th(‘ir firother Mooba- 
rnk), towards the eJos(‘ of tin* jear H t''2. At tliat time tin* di‘*s(‘nsions 
(d' lhesi‘ Anu'crs liad been bunii^ht to tin* issin* of arms, aiid in an 
action, in which Ali Moorad laid tin* advantat::(*, p(‘aec was jinrcliascd 
by l!i(' oiIk'i* tw'o, by tjje <*C'-‘-ion to him of ec rlain lands cnnnK'ralial 
in thii 'rrcat\, which wais wTiibni in a copy of tin* Koran. It was, 
ho\V(*V('r, bronchi to Sir Cli.iri('‘> Xapi(*r*s h iiowdcd'jfc', tliat a fraud 
had l)e(m (annmittial by Ali Moorad in V(“-| <‘cl to thi‘^ doenmemt, l)y 
eii(l(‘a\ onriipj; to suh'-aibih' in il t!ic wonl *‘dislricl” for •** villai'i','’ in IIk' 
desii^nation of a jdaev' in w'hieh the village* and its snrronndiiJi( district 
])or(‘ tin* same naim*, ami iiit('r|)olatin*» tin* nanii*s of souk' districts 
allot’c tinr; and llril \vh(*ii tliis nltcmpi was nnsncc(‘'‘>fnl, tin* l(‘af ilx'lf 
on wdiich llnj names Avcri* w^rill*'* laid bc(*n (‘\lracted, and tin* matter 
which it bore was wa’il1<*n afresh, with tlic (le*-in‘d all(*rations ;md addi- 
tions, on another blank h'af of tin* same ICoran, by tlic saiin* person by 
W'liom tin* 4)ii:^irKil 'Trvatv had bccni wri'tcm ; tin* (‘tlect of which wais to 
conv(‘y to Ali Moorad districts of considt'rahU* valin*, in place of villaj^cs 
of trilling ('\i(*nt. 

'I’Ikis, tin'll, in fact, Jlis [ti^hiK'^'s’ territori('s had not I’cc'ii fiindly 
deliiK'd and s{*ill(*d, before* tin* (picMion of the yaliditx of his l<*nnr(‘ had 
ai^aiii to be inooti'd. In tin*, spriin'- )f a commi'^^ioij, att(*ndcd ])y 

iM(*(*r Ali Moorad in jicrson, sal, 14) pas>i tlicir ojiinion u])on the acensa- 
lion ai^aiiist His fliu^hness, of lia\in.i( made interpolations and additions 
in the dh*(‘aty si<ync(l at Nownahnr by Ale(*rs J{oosiuin, Nnsc(*r Khan, 
ami hinisidf, wheri'l'y he obtained ^)osso^sion of Ihc Pnr^iinas of 
Mec'rpoor, Matbcla, and Alelinrkcc, instead of the villai^es of Dadloo 
and Matlu'la ; and of having afterwards substituted a leaf in the Koran, 
containing tlu'sc alt('ratioiis copied fairly, in lieu of one in which they 
ha<l bcmi originally made. 

'riie verdi<*l of this commission resulted in the issue, on the 21st 
January lSo2, by order of the Most Noble the Governor General of 
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Inilia, of a Proclamalion,* copy of which is t;ivcn below, declaring that 
IJis Highness Ali :5jporad Khan’s giiill had been i)n)\('d : that lie was 
ihcrcforc degraded from the rank -of liais ; and that all his lands and 
territories, excepting tli 0 '«‘e hereditary pos>essioiiN only, whicli were 
allotted to him by his father, Ale«*rSohrab Khan, sliotdd thenetdorlh be a 
portion of the British Umpire in India. 

The tendency and final is^ne of onr ndations with Sind, and, as a 
eonseqiifmce, \\ illi the Khvrpoor Stale, ha\e been to establisli, under 
eirenmstances of more or le^s dilliciillx , onr finu and ini(lisput(‘d rule in 
that pro\iner*. Tliis r(‘snlt could not arri\(» \\itlioiit in\ol\ino ih,. 
exclu'^ion of tlint confederacy of kings, or ritlnn- baron-, under llie title 
of vVmeers, lorded over the valie} of th(‘ Indus fora peiiod of aliont 
thirty years, as tributaries of Kabool, and lor about an d iiimiber of 
years as independent eliieftain- ; \\ lio tlitui lo-t upon the field of Mecan(*e, 

* TkOCLAM VI ION. 

Tlip Cio\miui(‘nt t)f tnlia hid lou‘» sihu rausc to tint Ifi'^ Tlii;lin(^ss Ah 

Mooiad Khiiii (»f Klaipoor, l]\ arts ot loijdv and ti Jiuh had d( piiM d thr ihiU^h (xovriii 
incul ni tmmirv ni Snid, to uhirli it Imliillv cieithd 

llrlurt.oit to coudnnu thr Vmrrr unh‘s^ njiou thr i k urO proof of liis prison'd emit, the 
GONcniinrut ot India diUvt d that a iiill aiid ]mbhr impmj slumld hr m uU into thr ih.ui*i*s 
that had firm hioueht at>a]iist him. 

Ills liiplnifss atkiidcd tlu iiupiin in person, e\m o])])oitnnitv was alToidrd of ilicMtiiiir 
the liuth, and ot r>tal)lishing Ills ]li«»liurss’ iiuioecncr ol the (iime of whidi lie had hteii 
:i( ensrd. 

Ills llii^hness M«m r Vli Moorad Miantr.tiith failed to ulnit the (li.iii*e On eliarand 
eoTiipIete eMdenee, lie was eonMitul of ha\ini> disticnid .i leat ot the Iviiian in wliicli the 
Tnaty ot Aoaiinhur was wiitieii, and nl haMin*' ^uletilutid toi i( a loihii l«ai’of a dilhiLiit 
Uiior, wheiib> Ilis llij^l.iitss iiaudnhiith ohi.umd poisis'^ion ot s(*\ii*il lar;re distiiets, 
instead of villaices, of the same name, t»icatlv (o the ]n()ndiei ol the Ihitisli (jo\x.i niiient, lo 
wliidi the Slid ihstiiets lawfulh hcloii'id, and lo '’ids'* Mohitioii ot rood k.ith and ho'ioiir. 

The (io\ernmeiit of India soui’ht no])i< tt\t to iiili iieie with the possessions of lli', Ili<»Imess 
Meer Ah Aloorad Khan. It demi d that Ills IJiilim ss should eoiitimie to rule the teiiitoiies 
he held, m peace and secllrIt^, and it was slow to ciiteit i.ii.aiid to uij^i against Ills llj^hness 
aeeiisatioiis which plaeeil m ]eoparii\ Ins lepiilalem a»id aiithoiit>. 

ihit the Ameii’s gjuilt has betii puned. The (hm iiimeiit of India will not penmt Ills 
ITif>hness Aleer Ah Mooiad Khan to esrajie withimpnmt\, and a i^ieat pnhlie eiime to lemaiii 
unpuiiibhed. 

AVlicicforc, the OovciTiment of India lias resob ed, and herebv di dares, tluit Meer Ah Mooiad 
Khan of Kliyrjioor is degraded fiom the lank of llnis ; and that all his lands .md leiiitoiies, 
excepting those hereditarv possessions oiih, i.hieli wcie allotted to him by liis latlur, Meer 
Solnab Khan, shall henceforth be a iiortion of the Ihitish bmpiie in India. 

The inhabitants of those terriloiics aic hereby called upon to submit themselves peaceably 
to the doiiiimon under which they have passed, in full rdiauee that they will be defended 
against their enemies, and piotected from liarm ; and that, immole-ted in then pei^ons, lu their 
property, and their homes, the_v will be governed with just and mild authonl\. 

lly Older of the Most Noble the Governor (rentral of India, 

(i^igiiedl Jl. U. E. Euiinib, « 

aibt Januaiy^ 180 *. Commissionei. 
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and were banished, the kingdom which nixty years before they had in re- 
venge usurped, and who arc now represented in thotg^litical world solely 
by that hated and minor member of their dynasty, who, discovering in 
very early life, and from fraternal treachery, but too valid cause for 
distrusting humanity, resolved, when opportunity offered, to play, if a 
traitor’s, yet a winning part ; who in so doing usurped, as it is suspect- 
ed, his brother’s turban, betrayed his country, and was left amid the 
common ruin, the iago of tlui sc<me, to find, after many years, lit retri- 
bution, in being degraded from (hat rank which never, perhaps, was 
rightfully his. 
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KIIYRPOOB. 


hctluM’Tiibiitan 

not. 


]. — His iliolinrs^ Mcvv AM IVIoornd Khan is tin* 
l)n‘-(‘nt ( ’hicrof ihc f\ h\ rjnn>r Sialo. His ai^c (in |sr> |) 
is thirty- 11 UK' v-ars. 

fl. — n is ffi"hnps^ has four sons. Mcco’Shah \(*\\az, heir a))]»ar(‘iil to 
, . tiu' ('hi(‘llaiJi->hip, a‘M‘(l l\\a*nl\ N<ais, and Miau* h\ / 

Aainrs .*1110 Apes * _ J . ■* 

of I.fnitiniuK* jMahon«f‘d, aiM'd oii^hloiui }i‘ars. ^Dio aho\t' two sons 

arc' by his iirst wile*. 

l]y a st*( ond inarriairt*, I lis H iohnc'ss. lias is^no M c'c'r .Ic'han iMalionic'd, 
aged thirtc'cn ^c'avs, and Mi‘cr Khan M.du>im‘d, at>( d (‘l('Vt‘n yravs. 

fll. — His liio|i» dot's not ])uy trilinic', rPid }t‘l is so «*1rait('nc*d as 
to WMys and inc'ans, ihat Alaior .lacob, the' ()Hi(*c'r 
tl(*|)nt(d to (‘onsolidiilc' ihc' iMcc'r's t(*rritory, fonncl 
is(‘If (M)ni]><'lh’d to repeal, that ii?de“-s an indnlL>e'nl 
vie'w w'e*rn taKon w ht'ii de*almi* wilh hini in the' linal adpisinie'nt ol 
te'rrilorial Jai»t*('r and d(*l)l epie*stions, |li> Hii^hne'-^s would bo unable 
to stnn tin* e'njbarr.is>,nn'i'1s oi Imn allt*re'd jiosilion. 

IV. — M’lie* re'\e’nm* of Me*e*r \li Moor.ud^ paliiinonial jM)s-e‘s'sionN has 
bc'e'ii e siiniaK'd at K . -hoOdibO, i hcln-^i ve* o( .lajje'C'is ; 
lint at Mule' nioio than IN. b,()()d)l)0, dcdnclini^ the 

re'vonnc -»» aln'iiale'd. ^I’hc s'^sloin oblainini^ is that 
wliiedi was one*e' pre'V.ile’iit ihionoliont ^'i^tl, nndt'r the* name' of Hnllai^ 
bt'iuii^ a i»iain pnyniont, of the* most (•lnjiis\ , (landnlonl, de'nioraM‘*ini(, 
and, so far ns llie* oolloe tors are* e^onomm d, of tin* mo* I indn'althy 
doscriplion. I had inte'iKlod app* ndini< a rnmjh s|ate'm<‘nl of Iho ( love-rn- 
mc'iU share*'! upon the ^arions crops tlms eollrcte'd, but the* onlire* s\ stcni 
has l)C'('n so e'l.iboratoly re*[)oil('d npe/ii b\ the' ollie e‘rs dcjiiite'd to ice'civt' 
the* rcsinne'd distiicts, that an\ InrllieT noiu-ei the*rt'of is, J re-spoct fully 
submit, unm'(*e'ssar;v in this place*. 

V. — His Iliglinoss,’ doininioiis are* bonnde'd on llie* north by our districts 

Known as the Left Hank, and by the* Indus; on llie 
of 


listiin.iti'il (in>>N 


Boimtlnrics 

Tenitory. 


woNt by llie liidu-'; U) tlu* soulh by llio di'^lrict of 
Kiiiuliaia ; and llioy hlretclj eastward aer.t'.s llie Narra 
and the T)»‘srrt towards Jeysulincrt\ 

VI. — Like the rcM of the Indus valley, Klijrpooi an alluvial plain. 
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A ridge of arenaceoiis limestone hills, running from 

iVatnro of Soil, & Rorcc, enters Ills Ifighness’ districts at a point about 20 
miles south of that town, and then bends in a westerly 
direction to the fort of Dcejce, which is erected upon some of the off- 
shools. These hills are known as the CJharr, 

On llieir river boundary, these territories are of course affected by the 
laws of diluvion or alluvion, causing, as the ease may be, an increment 
to, or decrement from, tlie ncdglibonring Stales. 

Canals are the great channels of irrigation. These are of four 
elnsses, a (‘cording to tludr sizes. Upon tlie larger canals, superior lands 
ar(‘ wat(*red by means of wells. 

'rjie general ajijK'arancc' of the country is snffieiently arid — a vast, 
sandy plain, sjiotted with ciiltivatii^n, and jnngly-looking, with .laoo 
trees, tlie Miuiosii, and the Habool. 'riiefiiK'st lands are, [ believe, wasl(*(l 
in Ueilas, {luiiiling-grounds). 'riiesci are fenced, and among them His 
Highness and his unwilling subjects waste at once their time and 
their mc'ans. 

Vir. — fjcatlier and paper are pianufaetured in these districts. The 
town of (lunibut produces coloured cottons and wove 
tartans of very enuli table tc'Ktun* and a])p(‘aran(‘t», 
and the artizans in this fabric are apt in imitating 
any new pattern atlbrded to tlunn. 

— A military road, (•l(’an‘d when Sir Charles Na))ier vvi'iit to 
i^hawulpoor, runs north and south, ihrougli the terri- 
tory, at an avM'rage distaneo of about fiAc* mih's from 
the river, 'riie Inidges over the larger canals an* of 
masonry, and arc* jieriiianiMJt ; those over 1ht‘ smaller 
chanmds ar(‘ 1(Miiporary, and are re|)airo(l annually as tlie inuiida- 
liou a])proach(’s. Supplies aud water are abundant. Khyrjioor itself 
is walled; but its defences, like its streets, look deserted, and falling 
into min. 

JX. — Dcejce is tin* only fort left to ITis Tfiglmess, and tliat is nearly 
commanded fn m the south-east, in wliich direction 

All lyfoorad’s Re- ^bs ramjiarts are, at on(*(‘, so cramped and exjiosod, 
sill m‘e, &.c‘. that the best tn^ops could not hold them for a day 

against artillery. 

His Highness, when weari(‘d of the chase, retreats to a bungalow 
situate in the ])lain to the north-west of Deejee fort. This building is 
a modified copy of the old Kliyrpc^or Residency. 

In person Ali AFoorad is robust, and, for an Asiatic, on a large scale. 
He is an ('xeellent sportsman. In manner decisive ; and the tone of his 
voice, when uttering the words “He-shuk” and “ Bilkool,” is remark- 
able, and indicative of his character. 


Industrial Resour- 
ces. 


Routes, Ap- 
proaches, and Means 
of (’oniinuincatiori 
by Land and Water. 
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Average Fall of 
Ham. 


X.— -His heir, Mcor Shall Newaz, socnis a mild youth, not more 
Shah Newaz sensual than Asiatics in his position usually are, and 
addicted to the imitation of h^nglish modes. This 
Mcer understands, as do also his two youngest brothers, a little English. 
He lacks, evidently, the temper and force of will of his father. 

XT. — The climate is, like that coniinon to all Upper Sind, agrec'- 
ablc during four months of the* year, but fiercely and 
deadly hot during the larger number of the remaining 
eight. 

1'he average range; of {hr thermometer has never been taken. 

XIT. — 'J'he average fall of rain is very slight; but in this valley, 
duststorms whicli, (‘specially during the hot season, 
are frecjiUMit, in some measure make np, by tlieir 
refreshing inlliienec upon animal life, for the ex- 
treme paucity of rain. 

A 111. — pojmlnlioti of tbe'-e dominions may be soiTU'wbat under 
Fsiiuiaioa rojui- Ad.OdO souls; but this numlier is yearly diniinisliing, 
**‘*^^**"- ihrongh emigration, eansed by over-assessment. 

XfV. — 'IMi(‘ population, iMaboniedan and Hindoo, is fairly balanced. 

'i'h<‘ language* commonly spoken, and to which the 
llcligion, Lan- Ain(*crs wen*, it is said, tiarlial, is Sindec. Owing, 
i*jistc*s. liowevi r, to our rub* in bind, the majority ol all 

class(*s ha\c h*ariie(l l(» stammer a little bad Jlin- 
iloostaiUM', and tlie bigber classes are fond, when a(ldr(*ssing a foreign 
•ntleman, of exhibiting tlieir acepiaiiitanee* with the Persian language, 
or rather with their barbaric patois of llial tongue. 

XV. — Civil justice is a(lminist('r(*d after a palriarclial fashion, at 
llis Tligliness’ lu'ad (juarter's. (’riminals are confined 
])y the local authorities, and tlieir eases disposed of 
either by these funetionuries or by higher powers, 
ac'eording ns the crimes may be more or less grave; 
]Vl(*cr’s maintenam c of his Zeiniiidcir.s as local judicial 

authorities is, pt*rliaps, the one and sole point in wliieli his administra- 
tion has an advantage over ours. 

XVI. — His Highness pos.se^ses the power of life and death; impri- 
sonment is not common. Fiiu* is here, as it has been 
found to liavc been in all semi -barbaric societies, the 
one chief punitive measure. 

XVII. — TJiesc are, it is to be feared, by no means 
on the increase. 

XVITI. — With the exception of llis Highness' own 
sons, T have not been able to discover any subj(*cts 
who have been vaccinated. 


in Mliicli 
t'lMl 1111(1 ('iniiiiial 
Justice; arc udiii mis- 
tered. 


in nature. 


The 


Punishments a- 
warded. 


Educational Mea- 
sures. 

Progress of Vac- 
ciuatiou. 


20 « 
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Picvailing Diseases. 


XTX. — Tho diseases most prevalent are fevers, whether remittent or 
iiilermiltent, ophthalmia, and various cutaneous dis- 
eases. Orijanie atfeetiou'^ of the liver are, it is said, of 
very rare occurrence. 

The consolidations liy exi-hauirt' of outlviuiC pierces of Driti'^h and 
Khyrjioor territory, rcjioiUHl upon by Major fjetuand Jacob, as above 
noticed, wcr<‘ not finally ^(‘Itb-d upon llial llcpoit. On the eontrary, th(‘ 
Ooininissioiu'r in Sind coii'^idmed, tlial wliile that Ri*port formed a 
valuable basis for such srti I(*nHuil, it \\ .i ' not coni))l(U(‘ as to enable 
him jfinally to dclevinine tin' future ))(‘rmanont boundary of ITis 
Hi£»hness’ poss(*s>>i on >-, 


^I'lial boundary, which has fUily a cry rcc*cntly bcmi finally determined, 
iiududcs, a.s territory la loni^i ni* to Meer y\li iMoorad, the following lands 
nnti distrii'ts : — 


\si . — The distric t of 1 aiddagagnn, with the exception of the arron- 
disseinent of Roree, and iMc‘er MahonuMfs and Meer Moobarnk’s 
J agetM’s. 

2//c/. — 'flic district of (la|ree, with the (‘\eeplioTi of Soobha Dhera, 
bidng the Jagein* of Jam Nnuda, son of lMc*er Ivliooda Bux. 

:bv/. — The Tuppas \radcen and Nana 
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FRONTIEli. OF UPFEU SIND. 


Tiik States and Tribes, conneetrd witli the Frontier of Hpjn'r Sind, 
are- 

Thc Principalities of PhaAViilpoor and Ivhclat. 

The Tribes of Klu'lranees, Murret's, l^Iiooglees, Lasharees, (Joor- 
elianees, Muzarec's, Poordees, Doonibkees, Jekranees, nralioi‘es, I\lug. 
zees, C'handias, Jettoees, Jiimalces, Khosas, Oomran(‘es, Kliylicerees, tlui 
Kujjnks and Parozliee.s of Ser'bee, and olliers. 

f)n llu' Pbawnlpoor State it is not neeessnry in Ibis Tl(‘port to remark. 

I’Ik' others may be naturally arranged under three heads — 

1. — The Tribes residing beyond J3rilish territory, and dv facto inde- 
pendent of any other State. 

i r. — The State of Khelat, with the individual border tribi»s, its subjects. 

III. The llorder Tribes, JBritisli subjects, living within the British 

frontier. 

INDKPENDKNT TUIBES. 

Und<'r the l.s'^ Itead are eompri.sed the Khetraiiees, the Lasharees, the 
Cioorchanees, tlie Kujjuks and l^arozhee.s of Seebee. and tluj juedatory 
hill-tribes, the Phooglees and Alurrees. 

The Khcf ranees. 

The Khetranees are a distinct race, said ti» be neither Afghan nor 
Belooch, but int(*rinarrying \vith both races. 1'liey arc of peaceable 
habits, and agricultural pursuits. Their country is suflieiently rich and 
productive to supply their wants, and, though a warlike people when 
attacked, they usually abstain from plundering their neighbours. 

Their present Chi(‘f is Meer Hajee. 'rheir numbers arc said to 
amount to 6,000 adult malc.s. 

They are generally in alliance with the Jihooglecs,; the chiefs of the 
tribes being connected by marriage, and frequently at leud with the 
Murrees, who often make predatory inroads in their territory. 

Their country is wholly in the hills to the northward of the Bhoogtee 
territory, to which it adjoins. 

Its greatest extent is, north and south about 120 miles, and east and 
west about 70 miles. 

The chief town is Barkhan, which is about IGO miles NNE. from 
Shikarpoor, 
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To Iho north of the Khetranoos arn the Afghan*?, to the west the 
Alurree^*, and on the oast the Lasharce and (loorchaueo tribes. 

The climate is considered good, being moderately hot and cold. 
In the spring and autumn, a eonsid(‘rable quantity of rain falN, which 
insures an ample su{)ply of water for cultivation. Several streams run 
through the Khelranee district: the chi(*f one is the Lar, which rises 
not far from Barkhan, and, /lowing westward, joins the Narra, in the 
Miirrcc Hills, norlli of Seebee. 

The country is for the most part barnm mountain, but there arc 
numerous vallejs, which are fertile, and well cultivat'd. Tliest* produee 
abundance of wheat, barley, maize, and various kinds of pulse ; also 
good fruit, particularly j)oinegranatcs, which arc in high repute. 

Some alum is found in these hills, but no other minerals of eomiiu'r- 
cial value arc produced. 'Fhe eommerce is trifling: some little trade 
is carried on with the Afghans to the north, and with the district of 
llurruiid Dajeb. 

A road from Cthuznee to the Dherajat passes through the country; 
but the jiasscs are di/licult for eanu'ls, and the route is little fn'cjuented. 

'Phere is little or no intereour.se between the Khelranecs and Sind, 
and they have never att('mpted any act of hostility on the British fron- 
tier but once, wh('n, under the in/liu'nce of Moollan gold, JVleer Ilajee 
joined the Murrec s and Bhoogtees in an attack on Kusmore, in April 
1819. 

La^harrrs and Coorvhancv^, 

The Lasharee.s and Cloorehanoes inhabit tin* strip of hill country 
between the territory of tlie Khetranees and the province' of IMooltan. 
As a body, these tribes liave never been eoneeriK'd in any way with the 
Sind frontier. They are shepherds and herdsmen ; tlu'ir country is 
barren and unproductive. 

The Knjjvks. 

The Kujjuks are an Afghan tribe, residing in the town of Kujjuk, 
and its adjeuning land.s, in the Seebee district 

Barozlui . 

I'lio Barozlices ijcsidc in the town of Koork, also in the Seebee <lis- 
Irict. T*^csc two tribes are alwcays at b'ud with oai*h other, but arc not 
predatory. Both arc frequently attark('d by the Murrc'es, who occasion- 
ally succeed in stealing their cattle ; but these Seebee tribes are quite 
strong enough in numbers, and in spirit, to protect themselves against 
the inroads of the mountaineers, whic-li they do c/Tcctually. 


Seubee District. « 

The Sccbcc district is a semicircular bay in the hills NE. of Jj^adur, 
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about 25 miles in diameter. It is bounded on the north and east by 
the Murree Hills, on the south by the Desort of Kulehee, and on the west 
by the Narra river, whieh there enters tlh‘ jilain. 

Tlie water of iheNarra river, at its hi:^li<'si, ihnvs in vtirions channels, 
Ihrougli the whole length of TCutehee, ami even into Sind, where it, 
sometimes in a strong stream, joins tlu' Indus water in the canals near 
Khyrec Clliuree ; but, in the ordinary low state of the stream, llie Narra 
is slightly dammed near (Jooloo-ke-Shehur, and tin* whole of it^ water 
is drawn oil* by various canals to irrigate lh(‘ Helds of the Sc't'heo 
district. lUie .soil is very fertile, and produces large crops of c\e<dlent 
wlieal. 1'lie supply of water b(‘ing permanent and eontinuous, the 
cdiaraeter of this little pi(*ee of (*ountry is <(uite diilerc'nt from that of 
the neiglibouring jirovinee of Kutchce, of whiidi it is not eoiisidercd to 
form a part. 

The climate seems healthy, and, in the spring, is delightful ; the 
winter is (old, hut during tlui season from April to October inelusive, 
the heal is most intense. 

In eoni|)arison with the neighbouring districts, nnieh rain falls in 
Scebce. There is, howev(*r, no r<‘gular season for rain, but the heaviest 
falls ajipear to occur in the months of Mandi and April. 

The district of Seebee belongs to Kandahar, and j)ays revenue to the 
chiefs of that place. 

The chief town of tin' district was Seel)ee, formerly a fine, well built, 
ilourishing, and poj)ulous place. Adjoining the town is a large and 
substantial fortress, whieh is still a place of great stnuigth, evem in its 
jiresent decayed condition. Doth fortress and town are now wholly 
des(*rted, having been plundered and burnt hy the’ notorious Haje('. 
Khan Kakiir in irhni he. iras Goventor of the Vrovince on behalf 

of the Kandahar Chiefs. 

The fortress was repain'dand garrisoned by British troops in lS‘ll-42; 
but, with this exception, the place has never been rc-ocgfipied, and is 
now a deserted ruin. No oflieers of the Kandahar Chiefs now perma- 
nently rcsid(i in the yc(*bce district, but a ISirdar, with a detachment of 
troops, is sent generally every year to receive the revenue, which is 
usually willingly paid, witlio»it any demur. After the destruction of 
the town of Sc'cbee, Kiijjuk remained the chief town of the district, 
and the Kujjuks were always at feud with the Barozlicus, lludr 
neighbours. 

Our first connection with the' people of Seebee commenced in 1830, 
when Misree Khan Barozhee of Koork was, with a body of his horse- 
men, taken into our service. 

Tn the month of March 1847, the Political Agent in Upper Shul, Mr. 
Ross Bell, dgpulcd one of his Assistants to demand arrears of revenue 
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from tho Kujjnks ami other tribes of Seeboe, on account of Shah 
Soojah. Tlie officer was accompanied by a detachment of British 
troops of all arms ; but Ihc business was mismanaged, and mneh mis- 
chief tiiereby was jiroduced. The Kujjuks had at first not the least 
intention of resisting ; everything remained as usual in their town, 
and the sepoys of tlicj British detachment were freely admitted into the 
place, going to and fro, and making purchases in the bazar of the 
town, &c. 

On the s('cond day, however, after the arrival of the British force, the 
Kujjiilis were exedted to resistance, eliiclly by the insults of Misree 
Khan Barozhee. 'I'hey refused to pay tJie tribute demanded, and their 
town was allaeked by the Britisli troops. Tliere were no gates to the 
town, and the place was otherwise not well adapted for defence, but 
owing to strange miseondiiet, and to tho aecident of the commanding 
olllecT being killed, the troojis were iiiiMiecessfiil. 

(^11 the next day, the 21 si Mareh ISII, large reinforcement'^ arrived 
with (Jeneral Brooks, but tho town had been completely deserted by the 
Kujjuks during the jircwious night. 

'I'he |)laee was taken p(»ssession of, plundered, burnt, and destroyc^d ; 
the walls of llie buildings being lovtdled vvitli the ground by orcb r o( 
General Brooks 

But lliese proceedings were disapproved of b^ llic Govt^nnienl of 
India, and the Kujjuks were next year reinstated, and their town was 
rebuilt. 

From November IS 11 to September lh42 an Assistant Political 
Agent r«'sided at *Scel)ee. Wlum tlie British troops wen‘ withdrawn 
from Afghanistan, and finally evacuated Kulehee in 1S42, llu' district 
of Seeboe was given over by ibe British authorities to the Khan of 
Klielat ; but the latter did not take po'^scssion, and has not since then 
o])eii^y asserted any right to the territory. The peojile theneeforlh have 
paid allegiaiK^ to tiu* Sirdars of Kandahar. 

They liavc never plundered in Sind o^Kuteheo, and have maintained 
respectful and friendly intercourse with tlie British, whose subjects they 
would gladly be. 

BJiOos^'fces. 

TiiC Bhoogtees arc still a numerous, and were up to 1847 a power- 
ful, Belooch tribe. They inhabit the hill country south of the Klie- 
tranees. Their principal town is Deyra. 'I'he present Chief of the tribe 
is Islam Khan. 

Their numbers, much reduced of late years, amount now to about 
1,000 adult males. Their country is chiefly rugged, barren hill, but 
contains much good pasture land, and some fertile valleys. The regu- 
lar occupation of the whole tribe was, till lately, plundet;^ which was 
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carried on systematically on a large scale. Every man of the tribe 
was a robber. The Khan of Khelat claimed sovereignty over them, 
but they paid revenue to no one, and, protected by ihvit rocky fastnesses, 
maintained a stormy independence, usually at war with the Murrecs, and 
perpetually plundering their neighbours. 

The connection of the Bhoogteeswith the British romincnocd in 1839. 
M'he pn*datory tribes of Kutehee had eausi^d such 1 os«n to British convoys, 
and rendered comniuniealion with the Britisli army in A.fghanistan so 
dangerous and <lil{icultv that, after all other means had been tried, and 
had failed, a force was, in the rnonlli of October 1S39, sent uiub'r eoin- 
uiand of Major Billaniore, to reduce the robber tribes by force. On 
the arrival of the force at Poolajee, it was found lhal the Kutehee plun- 
derers had desorled the country, rtbandoned their hornet in the plain, and 
laKen refuge in the Bliooglec Hills. 

'riiitlier tlioy were followed by Major Billamore’s detaebment ; it 
being thought important to show the mountaineers, l>olh Murrecs and 
Bhoogtees, that they were not only not able to protect our enemies, but 
were not ('ven lliemxdvcs safe from our arms. 

As the British force ajiproaehed Deyra, tlie Bhoogtees at fir^l schemed 
disposed 1o bo submissive and friendly ; but the smallness of the British 
force tempted them to hostilities, and tlu^y attacked Major Billainorc 
with tlicir whole slrengUi. 

‘'riu* Bhoogtees wore twice signally defeated, with great loss : iheir 
diicf, Bcebruck, was captured, and sent prisoner to Sind ; their town of 
U(*jra was taken and ])lunc]cred, and great losb innieted on the tribe 
geiu'rally. Major Billanion‘’s loree remained in the hill's three months, 
and then, having aecoinjjlislied iwery olijecl intended by the expedi- 
tion, returned to the plains by llie n<)W famous and difficult l^isses 
of Nutfoosk and Surtolf. 'flu* proceedings regarding the other tribes 
will 'be mentioned in tlic proper place. 

The plundering excursions of i1h‘ Bhoogtees were checked, and they 
gave little more annoyance to their neighbours till 1H45, wJien the 
removal of tlieir rivals, the Doonibkee.s and Jekranees, from the plains 
of Kutehee, after the hill campaign of »Sir C. Napier, laid open the 
then ill-defended frontier of yiiid to their incursions. 

In January ISdo, General 8ir C. J. Napier, G.C.B., Governor of 
Bind, proceeded with a British army of 7,000 men of all arms and"^ 
accompanied by Mccr Ali Moorad with an army of Beloocliees, to 
attack and reduce the plundering tribes of Kutehee, who, under the 
able guidance of Bcejar Khan Doombkee, had, since the commence- 
ment of the year 1843, completely, and with impunity, laid waste the 
whole border country of Sind, up to the walls of Shikarpoor and 
Larkhana, at their plesy^urc. 

219 
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Bccjar Khan, with the plundering tribes of the plains of Kutcliee, the 
Doombkees, Jekranecs, and others, again, as in 1839, took refuge in the 
hills, and joined with tlic Bhoogtees. Sir C. Napier pursued them 
with strong forces. But his commissariat arrangements totally failed ; 
he had made little progress, when the hot season approached, whigli 
would have compelled him to withdraw ; and had not the Murrees 
aided him, by refusing to allow eitln^r the Bhoogtees, or the fugitives 
from Kutehee, to enter their country, the enemy must have escaped 
uninjured. The nogoeialions with tiie Murrees on this occasion were 
entrusted to Captain Jacob, and he had great di/licully in persuading 
them to assist Sir C. Napier. At last, however, he succeeded, but only 
just in time. 

As it was, the Bhoogtees cff(*cted a safe rclrcat, and Islam Khan, 
with his tribe, took refuge with the Khetranees, until Sir C. Napier had 
retired to Sind, when the Bhoogtees returned to their own country. The 
predatory tribes of the plains of Kutehee, the Doombkees and Jekranees, 
having been removed to the British territory, the frontj<»T of Sind be- 
came fairly open to the incursions of the mountaineers. TIic Bhoogtees 
accordingly commenced a series of inroads of more or less importance, 
until, growing more and more bold from impunity, they, in December 
1846, assembled their whole fiircc for one grand incursion, marched 
through the line of British posts to within lo miles of Shikarpoor, plun- 
dered the whole country at their leisure, and returned with all their 
booty, amounting to some 15,000 head of cattle, in perfect safely to 
Deyra, in spite not only of fhc outposts, but of a cavalry regiment sent 
from Hhikarpoor to repel the inroad, but which found the marauders too 
strong to be attacked. 

On this affair being reported to the Governor of Sind, he immediately 
ordered the Sind Irregular Horse, then at Hyderabad, to the frontier* 
They arrived in January 1847, and their commander at once com- 
menced to remedy the existing disorders. His measures, founded on 
principles exactly contrary to those previously acted on, proved success- 
ful. No man not a soldier or policoraan in the service of the State was 
permitted to bear arms, and no private war on any pretence was allowed. 
All defensive works, forts, Ate. for the protection of the troops, were 
abanuoned ; the troops took the initiative, and acted always on the 
*ofrensivc against the robbers. The strength of the latter had been in the 
terror which they inspired : it was now destroyed ; the soldiers were 
c^tpoised, and the people protected; no violence or plundering was per- 
mitted by our own subjects, on pretence of retaliation, (fee.; theblood- 
feuds between tribes and individuals were completely broken, all 
offenders being treated exactly as ordinary malefactors; our own 
subjects ceased to be robbers — the occupation ol^a Looloo ceased to he 
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respectable, and ha«» now become a subject of shame, instead of glory, to 
the wild borderers themselves. 

Peace, quiet, and safely for life and property, were thus established 
along the border ; while the Bhoogtccs, who, now shut out from Sind, 
persisted in making predatory inroads on the plains of Kulchee, were, on 
the 1st October 1H17, in one of these incursions, intercepted by a 
detachment of the Sind Irregular Horse, under Lieutenant Merewether, 
and signally punished. On this occasion about one-half of the whole of 
the fighting men of the tribe were killed, or taken prisoners. The 
strength of the tribe was eompletily broken, and the llhoogtec Chiefs ^ 
soon eaine in to tin* British authorities in Sind, and surrendered at 
diseri'tion. 

They, with the greater part of their followers, men, women, and 
cliildren, to the number of some !:^,000, were *-ettled on lands near Lar- 
kliana. The prisont'rs were relea-^ed, and some of the men taken into 
the British servjc'c as police; and all might have remained in jicace and 
eomforl at their new scitlenioTit, had it not been for the intrigues of one 
Alif Khaiu a disiingnislu'd Puthan olllec^r, then Native Adjutant of the 
Sind Police'. 

Frightened by continual throats and demands of bribes by the police 
officer Alif Khan, tin* Blioogtee Chi^d-', in March 184S, fled, and again 
returiK'd to tludr hills. On this occasion, one of the wives of the Chief 
Islam Khan, the families of some others of thi' principal men of tlio 
Bhoogli'cs, and allogellier some 700 or 800 persons of the tribe, remained 
in Sind. 

'File chiefs who had fled to the hills made several attempts to- renew 
their predatory inroads, but without sneeess, and after a while they 
again came to the Political Snperinfemh'nl on the frontier, to beg for 
mercy and favour. I'lie tribe' being completely broken, and incapable 
of further mischief, that portion of it settled in Sind was allowed to 
return to the hills, and tln'y did so in October IS5J. Some of the best 
of the men belonging to it were afterwards taken into the Briti.sli service, 
and the Kulpur Chief, Alirn Khan, with thirty of his followers, are now 
enrolled in the Belooch Mounted Guides, employed on the Sind 
frontier, in which capacity they have proved faithful, diligent, and 
generally very useful. 

The country of the Bhoogtccs is generally barren bill ; but it contains 
some fertile spots, such as the valleys of Murrow and 0cym, and the 
plain of Mutt, which are cultivated, and produce good crops of wheat 
and jowaree. 

There are several permanent streams of good water flowing through 
their country, and there is good and abundant pasturage for sheep and 
cattle. 
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The wealth of the people consists in cattle, and they sell many sheep 
to the people of Sind, purchasing cloth and grain in return. There i» 
little or no other trade ; but formerly, in quiet times, a road from Mooltan 
to liharee, through this tract of country, was much frequented by 
merchants. 

For many years past the Bhoogtees have paid no revenue to any one. 
An unsueeessful attempt at collection of revenue at Deyra was made 
by Mr. Bell in IS IO. 'J'he chiefs of the tribe aeknowh'dge the Khan of 
Khelat as their feudal sujicrior, but have, since the time of the old 
Nuseer Khan of Khelat, maintained a wild and stormy independence. 

The Mnrrees are by far the most powerful of the independent tribes 
above enumerated. A great many families of the same Murree stock 
long ago Fettled in 8ind. Many thousand souls of this race an* now 
residing in Lower 8ind, in the districts nc^ar Snlvk(‘rund, and in 
the Khyrj)oor territory. But tlic'-e Sind Murrees have had no connexion, 
or even communication, with the Murrees of the hills, for several g(*ne- 
rations. *We are now concerned with the latter pc^ople only. 

Their country extends from the neighbourhood of the Bolan Pa«5s, on 
the west, to the Blioogteo and Klietranec* territory on the east, about 100 
miles, and from SurtolF on the south to the Afghan territory on tlie north, 
a distance of about 80 miles. This tract is for the most part l)arn*n hill ; 
but it contains many extensive valleys, and fertile spots : through it 
runs the Narra river, a considerable stream, which, rising far northwarrl 
in the Afghan territory, enters the plain at Scebce, waters that fertile 
district, and thence flows through the whole ])rovinee of Kutehee ; its 
waters occasionally reaching Sind, and joining with those of the Indus 
at Khyree (ihuree. 

A large tributary of the Narra, called the Lar, also runs through the 
Murree country, from Barklian through Tnll Chateally. 

The Tiharec river is another consid«‘rable stream, which traverses this 
track; and there are some other permanent streams of less note. 

'Pile chief town of the Murrees is Kahun. This consists of about 
GOO good houses, built of sun-burnt bricks and mud. The town is a^i 
irregular pentagon, about 1,000 yards in eircuinference, and is sur- 
rounded by a good mud wall, about feet in height, flanked with 
round towers. It has one gate on the western face. 

ThA^ulley in which the town of Kahun stands is about twelve miles 
in length, and three in extreme breadth. 

The hills on the south side of the valley are distant about one mile 
from the town. 

iJcrc is the Pass of Nuffoosk, which commences about a mile .and a 
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half from Kahun, winds over and among very diflicnlt mountain rariges 
for four and a half miles, and leads to tho lable-land above SurtolF, 
another steep mountain, but not a defile, the path over it being on the 
broad, open face of the hills. 

The road by Surtolfand Nafl'oosk is the best from Kutehee into the 
valley of Kahun from the semth. There is anothcT road, along the 
Lliarcc river, but i! is much longer, and is also very diOieiilt. 

Tlieroad ov(TNnllbosk was a mere footpath, and was little* frequented, 
until Major IJillamore’s expedition into these hills in lS:i9.U), when 
a road practicable for artillery was, with immense* labour, cut out of the 
hill by Captain Jacob. 

'J'here is little or no Irallle in or through tlie Mnrree Hills, The tribe 
is rich in cattle of all kinds, and lias m)w nuiny horses. 

The habits of tlie Mnrrees are allogellier predatory : tliey plunder 
their neighbours on all sides. 

They infest the llolan, and altemj)t to rob the Kafilas passing. They 
are eontinnally making pn'datory inroads on the mori* wealthy and 
j)eaceable tribes of Afghans around them, especially the Khetranees, 
and are gen<*rally fighting with the Hhooglees and Ivujjnks. 

After the year LSto, when the removal of the warlike Doombkees and 
Jekrauees from Kutehee left the southern plains o)>en to lh(*ir incur- 
sions, the iMurrees plundered and laid waste* the* whole proviiu*e of 
Kutehee, making use on these oeea^ons of large bodies of horse, of 
which, until they captured Major Clibborii’s horses at Niilfoosk, they 
had none belonging to lh(*iri 

'rhey frequently also plunder in the runjaub districts, >oulh of 
Mithenkot. 

'riie str(*ngili of llie tribe may be* about 0,000 figliti ng men. 

The J\lurre‘e*‘- firM came in conlael with the Ilrilish on the same 
occasion as did llui J^hooglees, as mentione*el above. 

Wlien Major Billaniore’s force was in their bills, tlie Mnrrees wholly 
deserted Kahun, and retired, with all their families and property, to tlie 
northern part of their eounlry. 

They once assembled in full force to oppose us, but, being out- 
manepuvred, changed tlieir minds, and did not then venture to engage 
in a struggle with the British tro#ps. 'Fhey offeri'd some slight oppo- 
sition to the work of culling the road over Nufl’oosk, but did not 
seriously obstruct the troops in marching llirongli their country. 

The British force left the hills in February 1840, and in the month of 
April the same year a detachment was sent under command of the late 
Major Lewis Brown, permanently to occupy the town of Kahun. The 
proceedings of this detachment will be described hereafter. 

Major Brown quitted the Murrcc Hills on the Isl October 1840. From 
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that lime there was little eotnmuiuealioti between the British and the 
Murree tribe until IH4i3. 

In January 1845, Sir C. Napier, then (Governor of Sind, proceeded, 
as mentioned above, to reduce the plundering tribes of Kutchee to 
obedience. 

But the commissariat and otlier arrangements proved defective ; and, 
had the hill country to the northward been open to the retreat of the 
enemy, the British for(*(*s could have efl’ceted nothing against them. 

Wherefore, it was of the highest importance, and, indeed, under the 
circumstances it was absolutely necessary to success, to secure the 
eo-operiitioii of the Murrees; accordingly, at the commencement of 
operations, Sir (\ Napi(‘r instructed (^iptain Jacob to do all in his power 
to secure this co-operation, wliich, after experiencing great difficulty, 
he elleeled. 

The Murrees were greatly alarmed at Sir C. Napier\s j)roceeding.s, 
and removed all their families and properly from Kahuii into the hills 
northward; while the whole lighting strength of the tribe assembled in 
arms at Kahun and its neighbourhood. 

nowev<*r, their chiefs w(‘re at last persuaded to wait on Captain 
Jacob at Tiharee, and, having explained the wishes of the Ocneral to 
them, he persuaded them at last to visit Sir C. Napier at Deyra, and 
co-operate with him against the Doombkc'es, Jekranees, &c. &c. 

'riiis they did effectually, and the Beloochees of Kutchee, who had 
taken refuge in the Iiills, thus having tht‘ir further retreat cut off, were 
compelled to surrender, and AVere removed by Sir Napier to Sind. 

The Muiti'cs were In'ated with favour by Sir C. Napi(*r, who invide 
them handsome presents. The (General also eommeneed negoeiating 
with llnun for tlie surrender of the thrci* guns abandoned by Major 
C'libboru, Avliieli they had in their possession at Kahun. 

Th(‘ diseussion took place in jm^senee of Captain Jacob. The 
Murr(‘c (Miiefs promised, at Sir V, Najiier's reipicst, to give up one of 
these guns, and to send it to l^)olajee; hut knowing the bad effect of 
such proceedings on the minds of these barbarians, and that they had 
neither the intention of giving up the gun, nor the power of transport- 
ing it to the plains. Captain Jacob expressed a strong opinion as to the 
impolicy of iiegociation, and told Sir C. Napier that the Murrees 
thought we were afraid of them. On this, His Excellency abruptly 
broK^ off the negociation, and the matter was never again agitated. 

/Alpfer this, the Murrees remained nominally in alliance with the 
l^ritish ; but the 6eld being opened to them by the removal^of the 
'poombkees and Jekranees, and the tribe having by this time acquired 
many horses, they plundered all over Kutchee as far south as Kunda, 
laying waste the whole province. The feeble government of Khclat did 
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nothing to protect its country and people from these robbers, who had, 
indeed, a secret understanding with certain traitors of influence in the 
Durbar of the Khan of Khelat. 

The Murrecs for long ab'^tained from outrages on the British border, 
and from annoying the Khyhccrees in Kiitchee, who were under our 
protection: their lawless pursuits w^ere therefore unehecked by the 
British troops, within whose range they took ran' nevcT to eoiiie. 

However, becoming bold by long impunity, and instigated by the 
gold and the promises of Dewan Moolraj of Moollan, the jMurrees in 
1849 attempted predatory incursions into the British territory of Sind, 
and in April that year, one of their principal chiefs, Gool Gawnr, with 
200 men of the tribe, formed part of a band of marauders, w'lio made 
a furious attack on the British post of Kusiiiore. This attack was 
repulsed, with U'rriblc loss to the assailants, and the Murrccs never 
again attempted an inroad into the British territory of Sind in force. 

Petty attempt*^ wen* made on various occasions by small j)articsof the 
tribe, to carry oft* camels from Boordeka, and in some instances the 
British horsemen, following the robbers far into their hills, sustained 
from them considerable loss, though tin* robbers never were successful. 

Lately all hostile alU'inpts on tlie Sind border haV(5 ceased, but the 
IMurroc plunderers still infcvst the district of the Punjaub between Mi- 
Ihenkol and Rojali. 

They have also repeatedly plunder<*d the Ivliylieerees of Poolajee and 
its neighbourhood, as well as the Blioogtees at Sorce, Kooslituk, 
Ooch, iVc. 

STATE OF KUELAT. 

With the exception of the tracts occupied by the people above de- 
scribed, the whole country adjoining the British dominions on the north 
and west of ISind is really, as well as nominally, subject to the Chief 
of Khelat. 

The dominions of Ibis prince extend from Quetah in the north, to the 
sea on the coast of Mukraii, a dl.^^tanee of near 100 miles, and from the 
frontier of Persia beyond Kharan and PilnjgooT on the west, to the 
boundary of British Sind on the east, a distance also of about 400 
miles. * 

By far the greater part of this extensive tract, comprising the whole 
of Beloochlstan, is barren hill, or sandy desert waste. 

Tn it is found almost every variety of climate, and when thc^Biins 
of Kutchee are intolerable, as in the month of May, by reason of the 
intense heat, duststorms, and poisonous winds, the country about Quetah 
and Mustoong rejoices in the weather of an English spring. 

In Kutchee, the air Is almost perfectly free from iiioislure ; there are 
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nv) poriodical rains, and rain seldom falls at all, the average quaniily 
being about two inches a year. When it does rain, severe fever is 
certain to follow, from which scarcely a soul escapes. 

The well knov/n Bolan Pass is the chief road connecting the upper 
with the lower country: by this route from Dadur to C^uetah is about 
W miles; while the dill'erenec bcUveen the climate, the plants, and 
animals of tlie two provinces, is as gn^at as if they were on opposite 
sides of the earth. 

In the ujiper, or hill country, there are several very fertile valleys, 
of which Mustoong and Shawnl (or Ciuctah) are the chief. These 
favoured spots are, however, rare, and not extensive. The cultivated 
country of iMusloong is about equal in surface to a circle of 15 miles in 
diameter, while Shfiwul is miieh smaller. 

'Phesc valleys are watered by beautiful clear streams from the hills 
around, and produce abundance of wheal, barh'v, various sorts of 
pulse, as also excellent fruits, such as apples, pears, grapes, plums, 
apricots, &c. &e. 

The hills abound with wild sheep, and goats of several species, the 
llesh of which is most exeelh'iit venison. The wealth of the country 
chielly consists in sliecq), which arc very numerous all over Belooeliistan. 

Their wool lias of late jears become a most valuable article of trade : 
it is, indeed, the only staple production; and as the eommuni<*alions of 
the country, and tlie intelligence of the people improve, the supply may 
be indefinitely increased. 

That part of the Khelat territory more immediately connected with 
Britisli Sind is Kntehee. 

This province is the plain country, extending from the town of Dadur, 
at the mouth of the Bolan Pass, in the north, to near Khyree (Jhuree, 
in British Sind, in the south, a distance' of JOO miles; and from the foot 
of the western hills to the frontier of the Pnnjanb districts, a distance of 
about 150 miles eastward. 

The district of Ilurriind Dajeb, now in the Punjaub, was formerly the 
most eastern possession of the Klrui of Kliolat ; but it was, about the 
year 1830, occupied by Runjeet Sing, not restored by him to Khelat, 
and is now British territory. BeUvecn Kutehee and Sind is a desert, 
averaging about 20 miles in brc'adth. • 

Wherever water can be obtained, the whole of this area of Kutchec is 
cap^iblc of rich cultivation. It is watered by the streams of the Bolan, 
thell^rra, the Lharee, and the Teywaugh ; the Narra being the most 
iitiportant. 

But the produce of the country is in a great measure dependent on 
rain. Occa^ionally little or no rain falls during two or three years, and 
then the greater part of the country is reduced to the stale of arid desert. 
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But when ihe seasons are favourable during several successive years, 
the country becomes repcopled, and provc's wondt'rfully fertile and 
productive. 

The grains chiefly grown are bajree and jowaree ; and such is the 
richness of the soil, with plenty of water, that Iroin one sowing, two, 
and even occasionally three, crops of jowaree liavt* been reaped, the 
plant growing out again from the old root. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Dadnr, Sunnee, Sliorun, OiinJava, 
Kotrec, and Jhull, there arc permanent streams, alway*^ flowing from the 
hills, and at these places gardens with fruits, See. are to fouinl, and 
some wheat is cultivated. 

The whole revenue collected from the province of Kntcbee amounts 
to about Rs. SO, 000 in favourable years; it has never reached so high 
as Rs. 1,00,000. 

In IS 11, when Mr. then Political Agent in Upjier Sind, seques- 
trated llie province, and collected its revenues, not mf>re than Jls. 00,000 
could lie obtained. 

The chief town of Kutchec is Bagh, and there the Brahocc Clovcrnor 
of the jirovinee n'Nides. The town contains about 0,000 permanent 
inlial)itants, aii<l possesses a consid(‘rablc trade. It is sitnahMl on the 
Narra river, which is strongly bunded near llu‘ town, and alfords an 
abundance of good water. The town next in impr)rtaneo to Bagh in this 
proviiiee is (lundava, wliich is, indeed, somc'limes eonsid(*rcd as the 
elii<‘f town, as lieing the usual vesideiiee of the Khans during the 
winter M)ason ; but Guild ava is inferior to Bagh, both as to size and 
iiripoTtaiiee. 

The c;hief tribes inhabiting Kutchee are the Mugzees, and other 
branches of the great family of Rind, various clans or families of Bra- 
hoecs, Jults, Khosas, Juinalces, ,Tetloees, Maehces, the warlike border* 
tribes, the Doombkecs and .lekranees, and the distinct and pc^euliar tribe 
of Khylieerccs. 

The Mugzecs adjoin the Chandias in British Sind. The Chief of 
tlie elan is Ahmed Klian, who resides at Jhull. 

The tribe can muster about 2,000 fighting men. The Jutts, Khosas, 
Jumalees, Jettoees, Machees, Oomrances, Rumdances, A:c. &c. com- 
pose the mass of the peasantry of the country, and arc dispersed all over 
the province. 

The Doombkees and JeJtranees (until part of the first, and the whole 
of the last-named tribe were removed by Sir C. Napier in 1845) resid- 
ed in Eastern Kutchee, where the majority of the Doombkees are still 
living. The Chief of the Doombkec tribe is Belooeh Khan : he resides 
at Lharee, which, with a large tract of land in the neighbourhood, 
belongs to him. 

22s 
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The Doombkees also formerly possessed Poolajee, and various oilier 
places in its neighbourhood, from which they had driven the rightful 
possessors, the Khyheerees, who, about the year 1S28, abandoned the 
country, and fled into Sind. 

The Doombkees are said to come originally from Persia, and to have 
derived their name from the river Doombuk, in that province. They 
are a most hardy, brave, and warlike race, strongly resembling in cha- 
racter and manners the Bedouin Arabs. Their habits are predatory, 
and they arc all horsemen. 

The Chief of the tribe, Belooch Khan, being of peaceable disposition, 
and indolent temperament, never joined in or encouraged the predatory 
exploits of his clan, but, with a small portion of his tribe, resided in 
ease and quiet at Lharee. 

His kinsman Bccjar Khan, who resided at, and possessed Poolajee, 
and the adjacent country, was of an entirely opposite character; and 
though Belooch Khan was still respected as the hereditary chief, Beejar 
Khan commanded the whole warlike power of the Doombkee tribe, and 
of the Jckranees, who associated with them. 

The (Jhief of the Jekranec Iribe is Durya Khan. The tribe is 
quite distinct from the Doombkees ; but as the two clans were, under 
Beejar, united in war, and in all their proceedings with reference to 
the British (loverninont, they will be described together. I'lic two 
tribes could, in 1839, muster under Beejar Khan about I, ^^00 horsemen, 
well armed, and tolerably mounted, with probably 500 more able- 
bodied armed men on foot. 

The British (fovernincnl has been morn concerned with these two 
tribes than with any others subject to Khelat ; but before describing 
proceedings with these men, it may be well to sketch our first connec- 
tion with the Khelat Slate generally. 

T!ie first intereonrsc between the British (Jovc'rnment and that of 
Khelat took place early in the year 1838, when Lieutenant I^t»ech was 
detached to Khelat to make arrangements regarding siqiplies, &c, for 
the army about to proeca’d to Afghanistan. 

Mehrab Khan, then Khan of Kh hit, was a man of feeble temper, and 
was led by one Moolla Mahomed llussaii, a very clever, plausible, and 
determined character, who, by means of intrigue, assassination, and 
treacherous murder, had raised himself to be the Khan’s chief minister. 
This man aspired, as will be seen hereafter, to be Prince of Khelat 
in his own person, and had probably previous to 1838 commenced 
intriguing for that purpose. 

This Mahomed Ilussan contrived that mutual dislike and mutual cause 
of oflcnce should arise between Mehrab Khan and Lieutenant Leech ; 
and the latter soon left Khelat in anger with, and to the joy of, the Khan. 
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After the departure of Lieutenant Leech, Sir A. Biirnes addressed 
angry letters to Mehrab Khan, and the latter was most unjustly accused 
of seizing, or destroying* divers stores of grain, collected by order of 
Lieutenant Leech for the use of the British army. 

When Shah Soojah, Sir W. MacNaughten, and the British forces, 
arrived in Sind (with also the pretender to the Khanate of Khelat, Shah 
Newaz, in their camp), Mehrab Khan wi>hed to send envoys to express 
his good will and siibmi*-^^)!!, and the same Mahomed llussan eaused 
himself to be chosen for this duly. Mahomed FLussan accordingly 
proceeded to meet the advancing army, and found Sir W. Mac- 
Naughleii at Bagh. 

Mahomed llussan tlu're repre^-^ented to Sir W. MacNaughten that his 
master Melirab was full of plots, and evil intentions; Iml that he himself 
(Mahomed Hii‘«san) was the most devoted friend of the British, 'riie 
bearing and tact of Mahomed Flussau might have* imposed on any man 
who believed that worth could co-cxisl \\ ith treaeh(‘ry ; and was success' 
fill in completely deceiving both Sir W. MacNaughten and Sir A. Burnes. 

Maliorned llussan was received as a fast friend of llu* British, and was 
dismissed with instructions to endeavour io prevent his prince from 
becoming our enemy. 

He returned to Khelat, anj,l informed Mehrab Klian tliat the English 
were determined on his ruin, making use of every argument in his 
power to convince him that Jiis only chance of safely lay in open 
opposition. 

At the same time this Mahomed FTussari, having, as minister, the 
Khan’s seal in his possession, wrote lell(’rs to B(*ejar Khan J)oombkee, 
and other predatory chiefs, to <lirect them to attack and plunder the 
British convoys passing through Kulcdiee, to oppose the inarch of the 
troops, and otherwise to give tlie British authorities all the annoyance 
in their power. 

Many of these letters fell into the hands of Mr. Bell, the Political 
Agent in Sind, and were esteemed as conclusive evidence against 
Mejirab Khan, though he had no hand in their issue, and knew not of 
their existence. 

FromQuetah, Sir A. Burnes was sent by Sir W. MacNaughten as 
Envoy to Khelat, for the purpose of removing ill impressions, and 
making friendly arrangements with the Khan, with the view of keep- 
ing our communications through Kutcliee safe and free. 

Everything was apparently agreed to, and it was settled that the 
Khan was to proceed to Quetah to pay his respects to Shah Soojah ; but 
Sir A. Burnes was again completely deceived by Mahomed Hussan, 
Mahomed Sherif, and other clever traitors in their trdin. 

The Khan was made to believe that the English intended to imprison 
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hiiii. 8till Jju would have at-conipanied Sir A. Burncs; but the latter 
was induced to quit him, and proceed in advance to Quetah, leaving 
his IJiridoo RIoonshce, Mohun Lai, to conduct Ilis Highness the Khan. 

Mohnn Lai intrigued on liis own account, and the Khan, uncertain 
on whom to depend, delayed his march. 

Meanwhile Mahomed Ilussan managed to have Sir A. Burnes way- 
laid and attacked at night by some of his (Mahomed Hussan’s) own 
servants, and rohbt^l of a sum of money, and the draft of the Treaty 
agreed to and signed by Mehrab Khan. 

Sir A. Burnes was of course made to believe, without a shadow of 
doubt, that tliis outrage had been committed by order of Mehrab Khan ; 
against whom, worked on by the intrigues of Mahomed Hussaii, Ma- 
homed Sherif, and others, he now became indignant. 

Sir A. Burnes proceeded to tell his tale to Sir W. MacNaiightcii ; 
no further friendly negociations were attempted ; but it was deti^rmined 
to punish Mehrab Khan when con\enient. 

Moolla Mahonu'd Ilus'^an continued in secret eonimunication with the 
British anthorilies ; but now assured his master that his cause was 
desperate, and that tin* only course left him was to assemble his forces, 
and resist as he could, llu* attack which had become inevitable. 

Meanwhile all the pnulatory tribes owin|j allegiance to Khtdat were 
incited, by Mahomed Jliisv-tm and Mahomed Sherif, to plunder and 
annoy the British in every way. W'hat followed is notorious. 

When Sir ^riiomas Willshire^s division was returning to India, the 
(Jeneral was orderi'd to turn oil’ from Ciuelah and attack Khclat. 

The place was taken by storm on the Idth November 1839. Mehrab 
Khan was killed, and the town and citadel given up to plunder, 
Mahomed llussan and Mahomed Sherif surrendering themselves to the 
British. 

3'he young son ol Mehrab Khan, Nusi*e*i\ then some fourteen years 
old, became a fugitive ; and the Briijsli authorities set np, as Khan of 
Khelat, Shah Newaz, a descendant of an elder brancli of the family of 
Mehrab Khan, but wlueli branch had been deposed by Ahmed Sljah 
Abdalee a century before, and lia 4 not since then pretended to the 
Khanate with any chance of success. 
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Lineap^e of (he Kliaua of KhclaL 

AnDooLLv Kuan. 


Mohbut Khun sucoeeil- Elta/ Khan, am- Ni 
fd his father on tlio dentally killed hy 
throne ot Khelat. his lirothor, Nii- 

x\fter reijrmng thiee seer; ancestor cjf 
yt*ars, was removed the Elta/ahccs. 

i)> Ahmed Shah Ab- 
dalec. 


Malioined Iliihim Aloosiiiflu Khan, 

Kh in, killed liy innrdered by his 
the sister oi Moos- brother, Mnhoiii- 
tnila Khan, in re- ed Hnhnn Khun, 
\e!i"e for her bro- 
thel's minder. 

Snrfiira/ Khan, kill- 
ed by Mchrub 
Khan. 


Shah New a/. 


Mehrab Khan, kill- 
ed at the storming 
of Khelat by the 
llritisii, on the 
l.'ith ember 


Nusecr Khun, ongi- 
ginally Iliissan 
Khan, the present 
Prince of Khelat. 

The province of Kntchcc had formerly belonged 1o the Knlhora 
Ameers of Sind, but was taken fromlh<*in by Nadir Sliali, and given to 
Mohbnt Khan, Chief of Kli(‘lat, in requital for the di‘alh of his father, 
Abdoolla Khan, killed in battle with tlie Knlhora Prince. Since the lime 
of Nadir Shah, Kutchec had been the undisputed territory of the Chiefs 
of Khelat. 

But when, after tlie overthrow of Mehrab Khan, the Brili^nh set up 
Shah Newaz as Prince of Khelat, it wa^ thought proper to sever from 
his territory the province of Kulchcc, which was accordingly annexed 
to the territories of Shah Soojah-ool-MooIk, and administered by Bri- 
tish officers. 



llajee Khan. * Mahmond Khan. 


Drahrani Khun. 


Ahmed Aar Khan, kill- 
td by Mchiab khan. 
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All Ihis being arranged, Shah Newaz was cslablished at Khelat, with 
a iiritish Resident, liienlenanl Loveday, at his court ; another Political 
Agent, Captain Bean, being po'^ted in Shawul. Neither of these officers 
was, perhaps, well chosen, and neither proved equal to the delicate and 
difficult task lie had to perforin : their proceedings excited neither the 
respect, the fear, nor the love of the Brahoees, who, on the contrary, 
either hated or despised them both. Shah Newaz appears to have acted 
wdtli good faith and ccmsi<lcrablc ability throughout the transactions 
which followed; biittlie Brahoee liibes ro'-(‘ against him, whom they 
considered an usurper, and in favour of the young Niiseer Khan. ^IMie 
EnglisJi Resident was murdered, Shah Newaz compelled to abdicat^^, 
and an open war eommeneed between the young Khan and the British 

Several confused and disorderly encounters took^place between the 
Brahoccs and the British troops at Kotree, Dadur, and other places. 

Rapine, violence, and anarchy jirevailed through the eountiy, until, 
on the death of Mr. Bell, Political Agent in Upper Sind, in August 
1811, Colonel Outram, then J^ilitieal Agent in TiOW(‘r Sind, was 
appointed to the management of all Sind and Belooefiislan. Acting 
on the advice of this officer, the British Government reversed its former 
policy. 

To (^olonel Stacy was entrusted the difficult task of inducing the 
young Nu^-eer Khan to come into the British aniliorities. In thi** he suc- 
ceeded with the most consummate ability. In company with (^olonel 
Stacy, the young son of M(‘hrab Khan waited on Colonel Outram, 
and was replaced on the throne of his father in full sovereignty; and 
Kutchce, with all otl||r forfeited portions of his territory, was then 
restored to him. 

A British officer of ability and experience was appointed to reside at 
the court of Khelat, and order was speedily restored throughout the country. 

A Treaty between the British Government and the new Khan of 
Khelat was made, as follows : — 

Treaty entered into between Major Outram, on behalf of the Govern^ 
ment of Indiaj and Mccr Nus’ i:r Khan, Chief of Khelat^ on his 
own part. 

Wuereas Meer Nuseer Khan, son of Mehrab Khan, deceased, having 
tendered his allegiance and submission, the British Government and 
His Majesty Shah Soojah-ool-Mool recognise him, the said Nuseer 
Khan, and his descendants, as Chief of the Principality of Khelat, on 
the following terms : — 

1. Meer Nuseer Khan acknowledges himself and his descendants 
the vassals of the King of Kabool, in like manner as his ancestors were 
formerly vassals of His Majesty’s ancestors. 
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II. Of the tracts of country resumed on the death of Meer Mehrab 
Khan, namely Kutchee, Mustoong, and Shawul, the two first will be 
restored to Meer Nuseer Khan and his descendants, through the kind- 
ness of His Majesty Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk. 

III. Should it be deemed necessary to station troops, whether 
belonging to the Honorable Company or Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk, in any 
part of the territory of Khelat, they shall occupy such positions as may 
be thought advisable. 

IV. Meer Nuseer Khan, lus heirs and successors, will always be 
guided by the advice of the Uritish officer residing at his Durbar. 

V. The passage of merchants and others into Afghanistan, from 
the river Indus on the one side, and from the sea-port of Sonmccance 
on the other, shall be protected by Meer Nuseer Khan as far as practic- 
able; nor will any oppression be practised on such persons, nor any 
undue exactions made, beyond an equitable toll, to be fixed by the 
British Ciovernment and M(‘er Nuseer Khan. 

VI. Meer Nuseer Khan binds hiniscdf, his heirs and successors, not 
to hold any political communication, norenter into any iiegocialions with 
foreign powers, without the consent of the British (Jovernrnent, and of 
Jlis Majesty Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk, and in all eases to act in subordi- 
nate co-operation with the (lovernments of British India and of the 
Shah ; but the u>ual amicable correspondence with neighbours to con- 
tinue as heretofore. 

VII. In ease of an attack on Meer Nuseer Khan by an open enemy, 
orofaiij diJfen'nee arising laMweeii liiiu and any toreign j)(>W(*r, the 
British (iovernnKMif will aflbrd hun assi‘^laner‘, or good otliees, as it 
ina^ J^'dge to b(* m‘ei*ssar\ or proper for the niainlenanee of his rights. 

VJIJ. Meer Nuseer Khan will make due provision for the support of 
Shah Newaz Khan, either by pension, to be paid through the British 
( Jo\ernnient, on condition that chief r(‘Mdiug within IIh* Britisli ter- 
ritory, or by grant ol e‘-tau‘ witlun the Khelat possessions, as may 
hereafter be deeidc'd b^ itn' British (lo\ernrn(eit. 

Dtmr at Khrfaf, this iyfh day of Otlobtr a. d. IS 11, torn spondin**' with 

the A. u. I2r>7.^ 

Henceforth the Brahoet* tribes, and all those of Western Kutchee, 
remained in peace and quiet ; but meanwliilo the predatory tribes of 
Eastern Kutchee, the Dooinbkees and Jekrances, and tlie hill-tribes, the 
Murrees and Bhoogtees, had been at open war with the British 

During the year 18d9, Beejar Khan and his lawless followers, induced 
by habit and inclination, as well as by the intrigues of tlie treacherous 


* This Treatv* has been subscquontl> auinilloik 
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ministor, Mahomed Ilussan, attacked, and attempted to plunder every 
party pa«ising tliroii^h Kutehee. 

In this way, they did immense injury to tlic Hritish : no man was 
safe ; and the troops wer(' harassed beyond endurance, by the strength 
and frequency of the escorts requir<‘d through tlie hot season. 

Mr. Bell, the Political Agent, in May 1S30, endeavoured to make 
an arrangement with Beejar Khan, whereby, for a j)ayment of some 
Rs. 3,000 a month, ilui marauding cinc'f should agree to abstain from 
plundering, and to protect our convoys ; but the Dooinbkee scornfully 
reject'd the ofb'r. 

It was llien (b*1ermined to send a force against him, and to attack 
the robbers in Poolajee, Sic , ; and on the 3rd June 1S30, 40 Kuropean 
soldiers, artillery and infantry, with Lieutenant (^'orry, of IF. M.’.s 77th 
regiment, marched from Sukkiir to Shikarpoor, under command of 
(hiptain Jacob, to join the intended expedition to Kutehee. 

The heal proved so intcuise, that in s])itc of all po'^sible eare, and 
though the men marched only at night. Lieutenant Corry and 11 of the 
Kuropean soldiers died by the way. At this time, the llu^rmometer in 
the hospital shed at Shikarpoor was standing daily at from 130° to 
1 10° Fahr. 

It was thought impossible to carry on military operations in such 
weather, and the ('X))edition was for the tiin(‘ abandoned. Beejar had 
full information regarding our inleucbHl proceedings, juul now, ofeour'-e, 
his marauding [)arties l)(‘eam(‘ more bolrl than bed’on*. 

However, in the jnoutli of OetoIxT ls39, anothc^r fon*e was prepared, 
which, under (’oinmand of Major llillamon*, of llu' Jst Bombay (Jrena- 
dier regiment, j)n)(*eed(‘d to o])erat(* against ll)e predatory tribe's of 
Kastern Kutehee, and the neighbouring lulls. 

This de'taehmt'Ut arrived at Poolajee <*arly in November l's39; but 
Beejar Khan, with tlie whole of his lollowers, had abandoned the plain 
country, and, with tlu'ir wives and families, taken refuge in the Mnrree 
and Bhoogtee IlilN, wkieh commence at a distanee of live miles only 
from the town of Poolaji'c. 

After considerable delay, it was (bqcrmined that the British detach- 
ment should enter these formidable mountains, and attack the robbcr.s 
in tlu ir strongholds. 

Accordingly Major Billamorc' entered the hills in two detachments, 
one proceeding by the route of the Lharec ri^rer to Kalinn, and the other 
to Deyra via the Cloree. 

Both parlic'S reached the places above mentioned without serious 
opposition, but not without great labour, by reason of the extraordinarily 
' difficult nature of the country. 

> At Deyra, the British detachment was twice attacked by the whole 
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Bhoogtee tribe, who were defeated with severe loss.^' Their Chief, 
Bebruck, was seized, and sent prisoner to Sind. Many other minor 
affairs occurred with the inounlaineors, who were always beaten with 
loss. 

Major Billamore marched over the hills from Deyi*a to Kahmi with his 
artillery, took possession of that place, and llience proceeded over tho 
Passes of Nuffoosk, Surtoff, &:e. to Poolaje*', ha^in^ traversed the hills 
in every direction, making roads as lie wi*iit, taking his artillery every- 
where over everything, and having beaten the eiieuij in every encounter. 

Meanwhile Bcf'jar Khan, Dnrya Khan, and the oilier Chiels of the 
Doombkees and Jekranee'^, finding theins(d\(‘s unsafe in the hills 
while Major Billamore was at Deym, went in, and surrendered to the 
political olfieers in Uk* plain, and weie imprisoned by order of Mr. Bell, 
the Political Agent. 

British troojis ol all three arms were now jiosted at Lharee. Poolajee, 
(''liuttur, and Shahpoor 

JJelooeh Khan, llie DoonihktM* Chief, w)»o had from the fir*'! refused 
to join Bc(‘jar in hostilities ag.nnst the hlnglish, was, with liis followers, 
treated with cousi(h»r<ition and favour, but the other jiortiou of the 
Doombkee tribe, and llie Jokranees, were' deprived of llu'ir lands 
at Poolajee, Chiillnr, &e. ; and an attempt was made to replace on them 
th<‘ Khyheerees, who had been <lii\en out by Bcejar, eleven or twelve 
years before. 

The Khyheerees in tin* Briti'^li seivii-e, to the number of 200 men, did, 
indeed, in eonse([uenee reliiin to tli(‘ir old abode; lint tin* bulk of the 
tribe feared to do so, and remained in Sind, w ith all their families and 
properly. 

It was also determined that British troops should pi'rmanently occupy 
the town of KeJinn ; and in pursuance id this n‘s(diUion, 300 men of 
the e5th regiment ol Bombay xN. [., with a detachment of artillery, with 
two ficld-picees, and a snuill party of the >Sind lrri*gular Horse, under 
Lieutenant (Jlarke, tin* wdiolcMinder eominand of (/aplain L(‘wis Brown, 
of the 0th regiment, enter(*d the liills on the 2nd .May 1840. Chaplain 
Brown was slightly opjiOM'd by the Murrees at the Pass of Nnffoosk, 
when Lieutenant Clarke and several men were wounded, and one 
killed on o!ir side. 

The detachment rcaelied Kahun, however, in safely, on the evening 
of the llth May IS 10, ha\ing with them provisions for four months. 
On the 16th, Lieutenant Clarke procf*eded from Kaliun, with the camels 
which had carried the provisions to Kahnii, some 600 in number, 50 
men of the Sind Irregular Horse, and 150 of the 5tli regiment N. I. 
According to instructions received from Captain Brown, ^0 men of the 
infantry, under command of a Subedar, were sent back by Lieutenant 
23 « 
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tlarke after he had crossed NufToosk in safety. On its way back to 
K.'ihun, this party was attacked by the whole force of the Murree tribe, 
and destroyed to a man. 

The Murrees then, flushed with success, achieved with such 
unexpected ease, followed up liieutenant Clarke, and came on him at 
Surtoff, which he had descended in v^fety. 

Totally unaware of what had occurred at Nnffoosk, liicutcnanl 
Clarke had halted for the night a1 the water at the foot of Surtotf, 
Seeing the Murrees oeeiipying the Jiills about his camp, lie proceeded 
to attack lliein with a })ortion of his infantry, llis ammunition failed, 
and being overwhelmed by number®', hr was killed, with all the men 
with him. Most of the hor-^eincui, bringing with tluuii 12 of the 
infantry, e«-capcd to liharec: the rest of the party ‘Were destrojed, and 
all the eamels fell into the liand^ of the enemy. 

Communieation with Kahun was now ent oft'. It wa'S closely in\e®t- 
cd by the Murrees, who, however, dared not assault the plaee. (’aplaiii 
J3vown was left to his own reMimec*^ until August 1810, when iMajor 
Clibboni, with a regiment of inlantry, half a field battery, and 800 of 
the Sind and Poona Horse, was sent to relieve Kahun with supplies 
and reinforcements. 

When Major Clibborn reached Nnftoosk, on tin* 31st August, ho 
found it occupied by tin* Murrees in great ‘•trength. The heat of the 
weather was excessive, and Major CMibburii founti no winter at Nuftbosk. 
The Jlritish detachment arrived on the spot at 10 a. m , and at 2 i*. m. 
Major Clibborn proceeded tc> storm the pas'^. 

'I'he path is sleep and nairow, and tin* adviinee party, nobly led by 
Captain Raitt of the Creirxdiers, was overwhelmed by showers of stones 
and shot, its leader and sevt*ral other olliccrs were killed, and its shattered 
remains, mingled with tluniNainls of tlie M urrccs, were driven head- 
long down the hill. Without a moment's jj.iuse, the crowd of Murrcc*- 
threw themsehes on the main body of Major Clibborn’s detachment, and 
a close tight ensued, which speedily end(’d in the rej)ulse of the moun- 
taineers, leaving 210 of tlnir best men dead on the ground. 

The Murrees had lied, but xvaiiv of water and intense heat had ex- 
hausted the British troops. Major Clibborn made no attempt to follow, 
but sent his artillery horses, under chargi* of a treacherous guide, to 
where it was ^uid they w’ould find water. 

The guide, one Mcer llusM*in Nootaiiee, now a state prisoner at 
Poona, led them into an ambuscade. The horses were taken, and 
the escort was destroyed. 

‘On receiving information of this disaster at 10 p. m , Major Clibborn 
determined to abandon Kahun to its fate, and retreat as he best could to 
the plains. 
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(tuns ramcls, sloros, and all else, were abandoned, and the debris of 
tlie faree fled to Poolajee, which place they reached in «iafety, the Murrees 
having «?nfrered far loo severely to attenij)! any ]>ur‘>nit or annoyance. 

Captain JJrown, being now left to his fate, remained holding the town 
of Kahnn until the 2H|h September, when, having entirely exhausted 
his proviMons, nearly expended hi«* ammunition, and having 40 men 
of his small garrison totally disabled b\ sickness, lie* evacuated the 
jilaee und<*r agrrenient wdth the Aluriees; and with noble determina- 
tion, taking Ids howitzer with him. ailer infinite exertion reached 
Poolajee on the 1st October ISK). 

'J'lie hill-tiibcs w’crc now left alone. Jh'i'jar Khan, and the other 
ehi( fs in prison, W'^en* released, and resioied to their lands in the plains 
of Kiilehec, wdiimee tlie Kliylu'crees w(r.' again unecreinonioiisly 
ejetMed by the Political Agent, Air. Pell. 

^t the end of tin' vear Isll, after tlie d(*ath of Mr. Bell, when Major 
Oiitram h.id snccced<‘cl to the Political Agiiuy in l]))per Sind and 
fh'loochistan, and had r(‘stored Nuscf r Ivlnn to lus father’s throne, new 
un.ujgements were madi* throughout Kutcdiee, 

Secbe(» had bemi taken poss('ssion of iii tin* name of Shah Soojah, 
and a Political Ofliccr was now'’ appointed to reside iheic*; our troops 
wer(‘ withdrawn from Lharee ; lyitehee was restored to Khclal, and 
nica'-nres were taken to prevent any further annoyance from the pre- 
ilatory tribes. 

'riie tramjiiillity of lids country, and the oood will of Its eliic'fs and 
peo])l(*, now’ became of the ^»reate^t posv.i}>](» jinporlance, by reason of 
tin* r( \olt of the Afgiians, and the state of afkurs at Kabool. Our disas- 
ters there weic W(dl known to the eldtds of th(‘ predatory tribes in 
Kntiliee and on tlie frontu r, as well as to llu' Ameers of Sind, while 
our a\ailable militaiy force was \erv small. 

In December IS II, tiu* Political Agent, Coloncd Oulram, selected 
Captain Jacob for the eommand oi the Sind Irregular liorse, and the 
})olitieal charge of Kastein Kuteh(‘e Ry r(*ason ot the number of men 
tl(*1aehcd, only about 2d() men of the Rind Irregular w^cro avail- 

able for service in tliis (piartiT ; but a company of native infantry and 
two field-pieces were po-^ted at C’liuttur, which place Caj^itain Jacob 
made his head quarters. 

A field -wmrk was draw^n round tlie camp, and provisions were stored 
in it for three months, by which arrangements every single liorseman 
became available for active service outside. 

The principal leaders of the predatory tribes, with aliont JoO of llieir 

* An interesting Private Journal, kept by Captain Brown during hib omipation of the fort 
of Kahiin, follows this Memoir, at page 161. — Ediior. 
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horsemen, were taken into the British serviee, and attached to the Sind 
IrreiTular Horse. Among lliese were Jh‘ejar Khan, Mahomed Khan, 
and Mundoo Khan, Doombkec^s, Durya Khan and Toork Ali, Jekranccs. 
The arrangement succeeded 'vvell. 

Toork Ali, the oldest man and shrewdi'st rol)ber in the country, then 
ninety years of age (still livinir ami in gcxul In altli, and now — 1854 — 
104 yr^ars old), proved treaelierous, and deserted to the Bhoogtees, in 
whose hills he managed to eidlc^et a large 1 )(kIy of outlaws and plun* 
derers to the number of i,r»() 0 , with whom Ik* attempted an inroad into 
Sind ; but the attempt proved vain, foi on Captain Jacob proceeding to 
attack Toork Ali and his followers, who had assembled at Ooch, the 
robbers disjiersed. Their array was eoin])l(* 1 ely broken up, and 'roork 
Ali compelled to lly to the Punj;nil). Ihx'jar Khan and all the other 
wild chiefs, with their followers, proved pt*rfi‘etly faithful during all the 
trying period of 18 1^2, and exerted themselves aelively and honestly 
under the British oflicers in preserving tlic ))caco of the country. 

The Muzarees, Boorde(*s, Hhoogtej's, and others W(‘re kept com- 
pletely ill cheek ; our eommuinealion'' through Upper Sind and Knlehee 
were preserved luimoli'sted, and no sueee^sful inroad into Sind oc- 
curred during the wliole y(*ar 'IMk* following eoiumuniealion 

was made to Captain Jacob by the Political Agent on thi< sul^jeel : — 

Lrltcr fnm the Polilical Ai^'vut vt SiiffI find 7I* loochistf/n to Lieutenant 
Jacoh, Cimmanduin; i>ind Irretfiilnr Iforst, dntid \)lh Novimher 1^12. 

SiH, — T cannot depjirl from Sind without performing 1113 ^ duty to 
yourself and the corps you eorumand, lu aek nowledxdng llic* great obli- 
gations I am unch'r to you ; to Jjieuteuants Malcolm, and KitzCJerald; 
and to the Native ollieers and men of the Sind Inegnlar Eissala. 

For the first linu* within the iru'mory c»f ui.in, Kutehee and Upper 
Sind have been for a whole* year ciiliivly Ivee Iroin the irru|)tions of the* 
hill-tribes, by which \illag(*s wen* amiiially destroyed, lives and pro- 
perty sac*rifi<*c(l, and llie whole country lv<*pt in a slate of fever. 

During the past year, the einissari«*s of our enemies had been unre- 
mitting in their exertions to instiga j the* northern hill-tribes to resume 
their marauding habits, with a view' to disturb our communication with 
Afghanistail, through Sind and Kutehee ; and so far succeeded, that 
large bands of freebooters were at one time assembled for the purpose, 
under some of the most noted of their former lead(‘rs : but in vain they 
strove to elfect their objects, wdiieli were solely counteracted by the 
indomitable zeal with which you, your officers, and men, so constantly 
exposed yourselves, especially throughout the hot months, whereby 
every attempt of the marauders to enter the plains was baffled* The 
extraordinary vigilance you have exerted, and the strict discipline you 
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have maintained,* not merely in the Sind Ris<iala, but also among the 
quotas of Belooch Horse which were under yonr orders, have deterred 
the northern tribes from coniinilling tlioni^elves in hostility during the 
late exciting period, in dread of the corps you so ably command. 

I am bound, accordingly, to attribute to the Sind Irregular Horse the 
profound trajiquillity which has been preserved in Upper Sind and 
Kiitchee, and 1 beg \ou will accept your'>’elf, and convey to your officers 
and men, my grateful thanKs. I have* the honour to annex an extract, 
paragraph Jl, from a dc^jjatch which [ addressed to Mr Sc(‘rcttiry 
IMaddock, on the Utli ulliirio, (‘xprcs.sing uiy obligations to >ou personally. 

(Signed) J. ()i tk w , Afajor, 
Volitical Ag(‘nt in Sind and Beloocliislan. 

By the end of TVfweiuber J‘^12, all tlie Biilisli troops and fuiielionaries 
had l)e(*n withdrawn iVoiii Alghanislan, Beloocliistan, and Kutcl\ee ; 
the Reloocli Uhiefs and follo\v<‘rs wi'n* di'UusM'd Iroiri onr service ; 
the eauip at Sliilvar))oor was ord(‘r(*(l to bi* abandoned : and the whole 
Brilisli uiiliiary force in 1 p])er Sind was eoneenlrated at Sukknr. 

Then came the war in Sind, and in lla* month ol March ISUl, tlic 
province was aiinf*\(‘(l to tlie’British dominions. 

During the year ISDi, no tioops w'(*r(^ stationed on the Frontier, and 
no one was j)lae(’d in charge of it. 

Beejar Khan, w'ilh his DoombKec'S and J(‘kranees, lia\ ing been for 
a full year ill peaec' and ijuiet, relurnecl to a lile of raj)iii(‘ and adven- 
ture with double /.cst : they werr |oiued bv many liundn'ds of discon- 
tented, law It ‘^s, and di''^ peratc (‘li.iraettu’s Irom Sind and tlie iHUghbour- 
ing countries, and the robber tribes of Kiitclie(‘ b(*came more formidable 
llian e\('r. 

Their inroads extended up to Shikarpoor and to Larkhana ; the 
country was laid waste*, and no mairs lile or properly was for a moment 
safe. 

The robbers entered Sind in bodies of r>()0 horse or more, and sacked 
and burnt large villages within the British border in open day, witli 
perfect impunity. 

By the end of IS 13, nothing could have been worse than the state of 
affairs in this part of the country ; no man on either side of the desert 
could find safety, excej^t by joining the robbers. 

All this 'evil might have been ])rcvented by retaining, or again enter- 
taining, ill our service, the best of the border chiefs, with a sufficient 
number of their followers, to form an effective police ; but nothing was 
done until the end of 1813, when the Governor of Sind attempted to 
remedy these terrible disorders by building a fort at Larkhana, and there 
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posting llio Sind (‘amel Corps, then being raised, placing strong 
cletJK’liiiienfs of cavalry at Khyrec (jlhuroe and Rojan, a regiment of 
cavalry \\ith a field battery at Khangur, and a strong brigade at Shikar- 
poor; frontier head (piarter^ being established at the la-^t-named place, 
and an ofiieer especially appointed to eoniinand the whole frontier. 

But neither officers nor men \\ ell underMood their work, and these 
measures did not jirove elfeetnal : the country-people were not in the 
least prot('cted ; the ^^ilde‘-t disorder, rapine, and bloodshf'd every- 
wliere prevailed ; the J]ritislj troops were several limes signally defeated 
by the roblx^rs, and wen* never successful against them; while, on the 
other hand, they not only did not prol(‘e1 our pcxisanlry, but some- 
times kill(‘d and wounded gi(‘at numbers of them by mistake. 

This hlate of allaiis continued till, in January 18 lo, Sir C. Napier in 
person, with (i(*nerals Hunter and Simpson, at the liead of an army of 
about 7,000 men of all arms, and ae(*ompani(*d by Mccr Ali Moorad, 
with an auMliarv force of some* 4,000 l^r'Iooeluu's, jiroceedud against 
the robber lril)(‘s of Kut<*hoe nnd(*r Beojar Khan Hooinbkee. 

Heejar, of course. ll(‘d lx fore the coming storm ; and with all his 
followers, and their faniili(*s, took r(*fut»<* in tlie Blioogtee ITills, the 
Bhoogtees making eoinmoii cause wjlh them. Sir C. Napier followed 
with all his forces, and pursued them in the hills for two months or 
more; but the jmrsuil would lune been in \ain, but that at last the 
Murrees (the negixualions 'with whom had lieen entrusted to IVfajor 
Jacob) weie indiued to deny the fugitives a passage through their 
country. 

(Jnexpeetedly cut off from that ^ide, the Doombkecs and Jekranees 
surrendered, l^eejar Khan, with the chief portion of the former tribe, to 
Ali Moorad, tin* olliers to Sir (\ Napier ; but fslam Khan and his 
Bhoogtees all eireeled tlieii retieat to the Khetranee country, 

Bef*]ar Khan and his son, Wuzeer Khan, wdtli the rest of his family 
and follow’crs, remained ^late prisontrs in eiistodj of Meer Ali Moorad 
till IS,")], when Beejar Khan having died of old age, his family was 
released at the request of Major Jacob, and was allowed to return to 
Knlehee, where they joined tlici* (Miiif, Bclooch Khan, and have up to 
this time b(*en behaving jieaeeably and well. 

I'he persons released on this occasion amounted to about 1,500 souls, 
men, women, and children. 

The Jekranees under Durya Khan, with the remaining portion of the 
'DoOtpbkees under Jumal Khan, with other associated petty tribes who 
surrendered on this occasion to Sir C. Napier, were removed to Sind 
aild established at and near Janadeyra, close to the border of Sind. 
These then became tribes of British Sind, and will henceforth be treated 
under that head. 
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While the troops were in the hills, Major Jacob was instructed by Sir 
C. Napier to endeavour to indnee the Chandlas or Murrees to settle in 
Kulchce, on the lands from which the Dooinbkees and Jekranees were 
removed : but these tribes feared to occupy them ; and IMajor Jacob then 
recommended that the rightful owners, the Khyheerecs, should be 
re-established on the lands of their fathers. 

Sir C. Napier at once assentc'd, and oilerc^d to confirm whatever 
arrangement Major Jacob thought best, and could make. Major Jacob 
was personally intimately acquainted with all the Ivhyheercc Chiefs ; 
but their fears were great, and miicli diflienlty was ex|)erie!iced by him 
ill inducing them again to occupy tin* country from which they Iiad been 
forcibly expelled. However, at la^t they et)n‘'entr*d in good earnest, 
and sent for their women, eliildren, and families from Sind. 

They were tlien formally r('in<tat('d in their lamls, with the full con- 
sent of the Khan of Khelat, with wdiorii Major Jacob was instriieted to 
arrange the matter. 

After Sir (/\ Napier left the hills and n*tiirn(*d to tlu*. plain, the Khan 
of Khelat waited on him by appointment at Slialipoor. 

Nothing was, however, arranged at this inlervic’W, in any way ealeu- 
lafod to strengthen the Khan’s hands, or enal)J(‘ liim to establish good 
governmeni in his dominions. 

Sir C. Napier considered the Treaty of 18 II as waste pajx'r ; and the 
influence of the traitor, Mahomed llussaii, was still paramount in the 
Khelat J)urbar. 

No permanent arrangement of any Kind w^as made. In short, the 
position of the Khan was (juLu^ misumh'rstood ; the interview was ra- 
ther productive of iiiisehief than otherwise, for the traitors now thought 
their policy secure. 

After the hill campaign, a detachment, consisting of two companies 
of infantry, a troop of caNalry, and a field-piece, was posted at Shahpoor 
in Kutehee, the Hnndelkund TiCgioii was jiostc'd at Khangur, &c,, its 
Commandant, Captain JJeatson, ])eing aj)pointed to the sjiecial command 
of the frontier. 

The Sind Camel Corps was posted, as before, at Larkhana, and was 
included in the frontier force. 

The country remained quiet for some months; but the Jekranees 
and Doombkees having been removed, the ftfiirrccs and Bhoogtees, now 
finding the way open to them, took their places as border robbers. 

Their proceedings are described under the proper heads. »Soon after 
Sir C. Napier’s departure from Sind in October IH47, Major Jacob was 
formally appointed Political Superintendent and Commandant of the 
Frontier of Upper Sind. 

Vukeels were appointed by the Khan of Khelat and Mecr Ali Moorad, 
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lo rrsidc with liim at Jacobabad, and other arrangements were made,^ 
which will be described when treating of the British territory. 

'riic traitorous Wuzcor, Mahomed Iln^san, was now at the zenith of 
his power, and thought that the time Jiad come to bring matters to a 
crisis. 

After many preliminary negociations, and a formal visit to Major 
Jacob by his brother Mahomed Aineeii, the (Governor of Kutohee, to feel 
his way, Mahomed lliis'^an asked lo be allowecC himself lo visit the 
Political Siiperinlendeni at Jacobabad. 

He came, accordingly, on the 1 llh March ISoJ. At this time Major 
Jacob was not fully acquaiiil('d with the extent of his tr(*a(*h(*ry ; while 
the man’s noble bearing and great mental power iiiiglil liave (‘iiabied 
him to deceive any one not on his guard. 

On the occasion of tliis first visit, M.ihomed lhl^san remained at 
Jacobabad for a fortnight or more, and Jiad stii(‘tly piivatc confidential 
conferences with Major Jacob ; Imt during all that lime only atleet(»d 
the gnaitc^t zeal for tin* wed fare of his pnii(*e, llu* Khan of Kludat, and 
Major Jacob had little suspii ion of tlie gam(‘ whiedi Ik* was j)laying. 

The folloAVJiig year he again souglit an inl(*iYi(‘w^ ; again came to 
Jacobabad, and now explaiiu'd liis real ob)eel, which w^as in effect to 
obtain tlie eons(*nt of the British (loveriiirK*nt to his usurpation of the 
Khanate of Klu'lat, of whudi lu* alre'ady ))o^sessed all the real jiower. 
As soon as this object was clear bi‘jon(l a doubt, Alajor Jacob told him 
that he was a traitor ; and next daj he departe'd on his return to Klielat. 

Finding suce(*ss now hopeh*ss, as regarded the* eountenaiiee of the 
British authorities, Arahomed llussan Ih'C ime desjierate, intrigued with 
the I\liirree‘s, w horn lu* assisted in plundering in Kuteliee, and did all 
in his powx*r lo pre\ent p(*ace and quiet being established. 

When proper opportunity oecuired, Major Jacob explained all these 
matters fully to the Khan ol Khelat, who wms wdth some dillieulty con- 
vinced of the truth of wliat wms r(*por1c*d to him regarding his Wuzeer, 
by whom he had been kept in a state of perfef*t ignorance ; but being of 
a good disposition, and not wanting in natural abilitj, Nusecr Khan 
soon roused liiins(*lf, and endea\e ir(»d to Iransaet tin* business of his 
government in person. Mahomed Jlussaii wms removed^from office, and 
pla 'cd in arrest (but not in confinement), in which position he still 
remains. 

Tn February 1851, at the request of Major Jacob, the Khan of Khelat 
himself came to Jacobabad, to meet Mr. Frer(», the Commissioner in 
Sind» This personal interview had the best cfti*cls, in removing doubts 
sfttd misunderstandings, and completely overthrew whatever remained 
tl»f th6 influence and power of the traitor, Mahomed Hussan. The Khan 
/j|Ad his Sirdars returned well pleased from the conference. 
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CHIEF BORDER TRIBES. 

The chief border tribes living within the British territory of Sind are 
the Muzarces, the Boordces, the Khosas, the Jumalecs, the Jettoees, 
the Dooinbkccs, the Jekrances, and others. 

Mnzarecs. 

The Muzarees inhabit the country on the riglit bank of the Indus, 
between Mithenkotand Boordeka. This tract is chiefly in the Punjaub, 
a small part only falling within the boundary of Sind. 

The head of the whole tribe at present is one Dost Ali : he resides 
at Rojaii, about half-way between Alithenkot and Kusinore. 

The strength of the ATuzarec tribe may be about 2,000 adult males. 

The habits of the tribe were wholly, and are still to a great extent, 
predatory. These Aluzarees continually plundered the river-boats, and 
made freipient incursions into the Bhawulpoor territory, on the left 
bank of the Indus. 

They were often at war with the Jflioogtees and Alurrees, and feared 
not to proceed to attack these ptuiplein their hills. They at limes even 
proceeded so far as to attack the Doombkees and Jekrances at Poolajeo, 
('huttur, &c. from whom they occasionally succeeded in driving off* 
much cattle. 

The Aluzarees are the most expert cattle-stealers in the border 
country, and had the reputation of being bravo warriors. 

Not many of the tribe now remain in Sind, even in the Kusrnore 
district. Alost of them have left that part of the country, and taken up 
their abode with their chief and bri*tliren in the Puiijaub, where they 
are allowed to bear arms, which they arc not permitted to do in Sind. 

They still make occasional plundering excursions into the Bhawul- 
poor country, and the British territory on llic eastern bank of the Indus. 

Boordces. 

The Boordces reside chiefly in the district called after them, 
Boordeka, which lies on the western bank of the Indus, between the 
Muzaree district on the north, and the Sind Canal on the south. 

The head of the tribe is Shore Alahomed, who resides at the town of 
Sheregur," on the Becgarcc Canal. 

The numerical strength of the Boordces amounts to about 800 adult 
males. The whole tribe docs not reside in Boordeka, there being several 
petty chiefs and detached branches of the Boordces in various parts of 
Sind and Kutchee, as for instance Ali Shere of Burshorce. 

The Boordces first came in contact with the British in 1838, when 
the fortress of Bukkur was handed over to the British by Aleer Roostum 
of Khyrpoor, 

24 « 
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Thfi habits of the tribe were formerly wholly predatory, and up to 
1^17 the Boordees made frequent marauding inroads on their neigh- 
bours in Kntchoe, and in the hills, as well as in Sind. 

In isao the Boordees, in common with the Beloocli tribes of Kutcheo, 
continually plundered the British convoys, &c. moving towards Afghan- 
istan : on this account the C’hicf, Shore Mahomed, was imprisoned by 
M(‘or Tloostnm of Khyrpoor (whose subjects the Boordees were), and 
sent to Mr. Ihdl, tlicn Political Agent in Upper Sind. 

S<‘veral of the Boordee Chi(‘fs, Sliere Mahomed, Hajcc Khan, and 
other«{, witli a number of llu'ir followers, were then taken mto British 
pay by the Political Agent; but proving faithless, and continuing their 
prcd;dory habits, they w(‘rc after a few montlis’ trial discharged. 

'riie tribe continued in the pvaelico of murder and robbery, as before, 
until the y(‘ar IS 1*2, llirougliout which year, the country being well 
giiardcil, they abstained altogether from pluiulcr. 

. On the d(‘p(»silioii of Meer Roost ii in, and the conquest of Sind in 
Boordf'ka came under the ruhi of Meer Ali Moorad, and the 
Boord(*es resumed tludr predatory habits with more than wonted vigour ; 
till, in 1^11, Me('r Ali Moorad seized the eliicfs of t lie tribe, and kept 
llu'in in <*los(' eontiiKMiient in th(‘ fortress of l)(*(qee. 

'rije Boordee C'liiefs remained in ])rison till December lS4d, when 
M('(‘r Ali Moorad reh'nsc'd them, and directed them to aeeomjiany liiiri, 
with as larg(' a force of the tribe as they could command, on the hill 
eampaign of Sir C\ Na})ier. 'riiis they did, and were afterwards restored 
to favour. 

yXfter tlu' jircdatory tribes of Kufeliee ( Doombkees, Jekrane(*s, &:c.) 
had been Iransportod and settled by Sir C. Napier on the Sind border, 
they joined llie Boordees and Khosasin carrying on frequent jiliiiidering 
excursions in sc'cret : llicir lawlcr-s proceedings were generally allri- 
buled to the Bhooglees, and other “ llillmen,*’ till lS47, when the Sind 
llorsi* was again posted on llic frontier, and Major Jacob discovered and 
broke u]> the wliole confederacy of robbers on the British border, and 
piinisiied many of tJie olleuders. At this lime (wery one in this country 
went armed ; but Major Jacob now ijipUed for, and obtained permission 
1o disarm all men not in (loverumont employ, and this rule was rigidly 
enfMTcd. 

Meer Ali Moorad al ‘=!0 gave Major Jacob full power overall his 
subjects on the border ; but the greater part of the district of Boordeka 
was covered with almost impenetrable jungle : its nature afforded great 
facilities to the practice of robbery, which, in spite of every effort, was 
carried ou by the Boordees occasioually, in gangs of from six to twenty 
men, calling themselves Bhoogtccs, but really inhabitants of Sind. 

In order to lay open this wild country, Major Jacob obtained permis- ^ 
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!«iion to cut roads through the jungle. This was done, and, logelher 
with the other measures adopted, proved completely sueecssful in 
quieting the country, which has thenceforth become a** orderly and 
peaceable as possible ; the people have taken wholly to agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, and cultivation has greatly incrca‘-ed. 

Boordeka became British territory in when tlie lands of Meer 

Roostum, which had been given to Ali Aloorad at the time of the 
conquest of Sind, W(‘re again resumed from him. 

Tile revenue of the district was about Rs. 00, 000 : but since the 
whole becam<^ British territory, and great w(»rks of irrigation and 
communication have been exf eut<‘d in il, tiu* reviMine juiist rapidly 
increase, and will probablv spocdilv be floubled. 

The Khosas*are a very nnmerou'. Belooeh tribe, not (*on(ini‘(l to ;iny 
one locality, but seatter(‘d all over tlie eoiintrv, iVoiu Nuggiir Barknr to 
Dad m*. 'The m<*ii ari' plunderers, eulljvalors\ M)Idiers or slu pherds, 
according to cireunisiaiiees. There are several vjlla''‘(''' of this trilx' on 
the Sind border. 

They have now few pcouliaritic*'- to dislinipiisli fliem from the otluM 
trilx'S of Sind and Kulehec ; but are said oriLonally to lia\(‘ Ixx^n Abys- 
sinians, and .^ome have derived th(‘ir name from “(‘nsh;'' but of this 
nothing certain, or even probable, can Ix' discovered. 

'Pile nuinlicr of the tribe on the Sind border now amounts to about 
300 adult males. 

J( Korea Jtfmnhr^, 

The Jettoees and Jiimalees aie two Hehxxdi tribes. 

Both tribes are numerous, and scattered about the e«)untry of Upper 
Sind and Kuteliee. 'J’hey are cultivators and artilieers; and, as bodies, 
are not predatory. 

Doowhh'pra and Jrhranrrs. 

The Booirilikces and .lekraiiees were lh(‘ most formidabh* and warlike 
of all the Bidooeh tribes, of hill or plain, 'l^ht'y, np to the year 1H40, 
resided in the plains of Kastcru Kiitchee, wln'rc; llit‘y held the lands ol 
Lharee, Wuzeera, Poolajee, Chutlur, &:e. 

When the British forces first entered tin* coniilry in 1S30, Ihcjjositiot^ 
of these tribes was as has been already described under tlie projx'r head. 

After Sir C. Napier’s hill camjiaign in that portion of the 

Doombkee tribe which had surrendered to him at'^l’rukkec was plaei'd 
under a Chief by name Jumal Khan, on lands near Janadeyra, on the 
Sind frontier. 

Durya Khan and Toork Ali, with the Jckranees, and some men ol 
other clans, were settled at Janadeyra itself, and its neighbourhood. 
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The lands were granted to these men free for three years (which grant 
was afterwards at Major Jacob’s request altered to a free grant in per- 
petuity), and it was expected that they would now take to agricultural 
pursuits, and entirely leave their former predatory habits. 

A Commissioner was appointed to reside at Janadeyra, and super- 
intend the reformed Beloochees. 

A strong detachment was posted at Shahpoor, in Kutchee, and the 
other frontier arrangements were made as before described. These 
arrangements did not prove successful . 

The Doombkc'es and J(‘kranocs, Khosas, Boordees, &c., with or with- 
out permi'^sion, made rep(‘ated plundering excursions from British Sind 
into the neighbouring countries, both hill and plain ; the Bhoogtees did 
the same from their side into Sind: murder and robbery everywhere 
prevailed. 

The troops were shut up in forts, and did nothing to protect the peo- 
ple. The people themselves were eneouragfid to bear arm*?, and to 
commit acts of violence, the lives and property of the Bhoogtees being 
ordered to be taken and destroyed wherever and however found, and a 
reward of Rs. 10 per head being ollered for the destruction of the whole 
tribe, and proclaimed throughout tlu‘ country. 

The district along the border was b‘ft uncultivated ; the canals were 
not cleared out for many years, and nearly all the peaceable people left 
the eountry. 

The lrooj)S were perfectly isolated in their enirenehrnents ; no 
supplies were drawn from tlie country folk, but all were fed as if on 
shipboard, by the commissariat. Bven at the distant outpost of Shah- 
poor, in KuIcIk'c, the troops and camp followers were supplied with 
every article of consumption from the public stores, forwarded by the 
commissariat do])arlinent at an enormous cost from Shikarpoor, some GO 
miles di.staut. Even the horses of the cavalry were fed iu like manner, 

I'he troops so j)laeed being completely separalt'd from the inhabitants 
of the eountry, and holding little or no communication with them, were 
entirely ignorant of their nature and habits, knew not friend from foe, 
and were always in a state of a* inn, and expecting to be attacked, 
even at Shikarpoor itself. 

. N ^twithstanding that the Bhoogtees had been proclaimed outlaws, a 
price set on the head of every man of the tribe, and all of them ordered 
to be treated as enemies wherever they were found, they were not sub- 
dued, nor indeed in any way weakened, by any of the proceedings of 
the Governor of Sind, 

The removal of the Jckranccs and Doonibkees from Kutchee left the 
Sind border temptingly open to their incursions, and they failed not to 
take advantage of the circumstances ; until at last, becoming more and 
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more bold by impunity, they assembled a force of some 1,500 armed 
men, mostly on foot, and on the 10th December 1H16 marched into 
Sind, passed through the British outposts, who dared not to attack 
them, to within 15 miles of Sliikarpoor, and remained twenty-four hours 
within the British territory, secured every head of cattle in the country 
around, and returned to their hills, some 75 miles distant, with all their 
booty, in perfect safely. 

The Bhoogtccs on this occasion conducted their procc^edings in the 
most cool and systematic manner : they brought with them, besides the 
arirfed force above mentioned, nearly 500 unarmed followers, to <lrivc 
the callle, of which they obtained, by their own account, some 15,000 
head. This inroad was thought to be in too great force for the detach- 
ments on the outposts to attempt anything against it. 

'Firaely information readied the Shalipoor po.^t, but no troops moved 
from it against the invading Bhoogtees. 

A regiment of cavalry, and 200 Native rifles, were sent from Shikar- 
poor to repel llie invaders. The cavalry came on them at Hoodoo, some 
45 miles from Shikarpoor. The Bhoogtccs hailed cm VKnae^ their na- 
armod attendants meanwhile diligently continuing to drive on the cattle 
towards Sorec, Kooshtuk, and the hills. However, the. British troops were 
ignorant of the ground, thought the robb(*rs too strong to l)c attacked} 
and returned to Shikarpoor without attempling anything further ; the 
Bhoogtccs ultimately reaching their hills with all their prey, without the 
loss of a man, save one killed by a distant random shot from the match- 
lock of a Jekranee. 

One regiment of tlie Sind Irregular Horse, then at Hyderabad, was 
now ordered up with all speed to the. Iroiilier, where it arrived on the 
9th January 1847. 

Major Jacob was appointed to command the frontier, and since then 
has held this post. On arrival at Khangur, desolation and terror were 
found to prevail everywhere in the country ; no man <‘Ould go in safely 
from place to place, c\eii on the main line of communication from 
Shirkarpoor to Jaghun, without a strong escort. 

Not a man of the Bclooch settlers, the Jekrancesand Doombkees, had 
as yet attempted any peaceful labour, or ever put his hand to any 
agricultural implement. There were no made roads in any part of the 
country, and no bridges, — indeed there was not a single mile of good 
road in all Upper Sind. 

At Khangur there was no village, no bazar, and but f«)nr or five 
wretched huts, containing 22 souls in all. The cavalry detachment 
was found by the Sind Irregular Horse, on arrival, locked up in the 
fort, the gate not being opened at eight o’clock in the morning ; and 
this was the normal state of things. 
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On the night before the arrival of the Sind Irregular Horse, the 
Bhoogtecs had carried off some camels from a detachment of the Bag- 
gage Corps between Jaghun and Shikarpoor; and this was their last 
successful attempt at plundering in Sind. 

Our predecessors during the previous four years knew little or no- 
thing of the country, or of the people* on the border: the men of the Sind 
Irregular Horse were familiar with both, and this gave them confidence 
and power. 

After assuming the command, .ind relieving the outposts, Major 
Jacob at once ordered all idea of ilifcnsive operations to be abandoned : 
every dotaeliment was posted in the open plain, without any defensive 
works whal(*ver; patrols were sent in ev(‘Ty direction in which it was 
thought an enemy might appear, and these parlies crossed and met so 
often, that support was almost (‘ertain to be at hand if wanted. 

The parties were sent to di-^tances of 40 miles into and beyond the 
desert, and along the frontier line. 

Whenever a party of llie Sind Irregular ITor^-e eame on any of the 
plunderers, it always fell on them at once, charging any numb(‘r, how- 
ever superior, without the smallest hesitation. 

Against such sudden attacks, the robber horsemen newer attempted a 
stand: they always fled at once, frecpienlly sustaining liea\y loss in 
men, and never sueeecding in ohUining any pliuid(*r. 

These proceedings, and particularly the tracks, daily renewed, of our 
parlies all over tlie desert, and at all the wat(‘ring-j)lat (*s near the liills, 
far beyond the Biitisli border, alarmed the robbers, and prevented their 
ever feeling safe ; and they soon ceased to make attempts on tin* British 
territory, although still plundering all Knlchee. JMeanwhile, Major 
Jacob had discovered that not only the Boordees and Muzarees, who 
were always inveterate marauder^, but the Belooeh settler^ at Janadeyra, 
had been all along systematically carrying on plundering excursions on 
a considerable scale, entirely unknown to their Coinmissioner residing 
among them. * 

The horses of llicsc Jekranees and Doombkees had been taken from 
them a year before, by order of bir C\ Napier, and sold by auction ; but 
Major Jacob found that the sale had been fictitious, and that, according 
to the custom of the country, the former owners still retained shares in 
these horses. 

It may be proper to explain here, that among the Belooeh border 
tribes of Sind, a horse (or rather mare, for they ride only the latter) very 
seldom belongs to one man only, and sometimes the property in one 
mare is shared among as many as twenty men. 

Thus, when the horses of the Jekranees and Doombkees were sup- 
posed to have been finally disposed of, only certain shares in them had 
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been sold : the animals ’were kept by varioils Zemindars all over the 
country, and whenever a foray from Hind was agreed on, the horses 
were ready for their old masters ; the men left Janadeyra, &c. by ones 
and twos, went for their horses, and then proe(*eded to the appointed 
rendezvous, generally in the territory of Meer Ali Moorad, the village 
of Thool being a favourite place. 

These musters sometimes amounted to as many as a Iinndred horse 
or more, with many other men on foot. After the foray ^to the hills 
or elsewhere, the booty obtained was shanul at some ])hiee beyond the 
British boundary ; the plunderers dispersed, replaced the horses with 
the Zemindars, and returned one hy one to tlu'ir Iionu's. 

'flic existence of th(‘se )m)ceedings had never been suspeeted until 
pointed out by IMajor J.ieob, and they at first were thoTight im])ossible ; 
but having good information of what was going on, Major Jacob caused 
the places of j)redatory rendezvous to be suddenly surrounded by 

parties of i1j(‘ S ind Irn'gular TIorsc, just aftc^r the return of a body of 
Jekranee plunderers from a foray, and llu‘ ro])bers were all secured, 
with their liorM's, arms, and a large (piantity of stolen cattle. 

C'uncealment no longer possible, and Major Jacob now obtained 
permission to disarm every man in the country, not being a (iovorn- 
ment servant, which was at once done. 

At the same time, Major Jacob set /iOO of the J(‘kranecs to work to 
clear the Niuwa ( 'anal (a main feeder cleared by tiovernment, then 
belonging to Ali Moorad). 

The men wore very awkward at first, but strong, eiu'rgelie, 

cheerful, and gAod-natured ; they soon beca nu' used to the tools, and 
were then able to do a better clay^s work, and of course to earn more 
pay, than the ordinary Hindec Lihourers: the irnm scfuued proud of this, 
and the experiment was perfectly successful. 

Soon afterwards, the Beloocli selthus took to manual labour in their 
own fields with spirit, and even pride. From that lime they wen' 
really conquered, and commenced to be reformed : lliey arc now the 
most hard-working, industrious, well-behaved, elieerful set of men iu 
all Sind. 

Their numbers amount to about 2,000 adult males ; but for three 
years past not a man of them has been convieb'd, or even accused of 
any crime whatever, great or small : ycl seven or eight years ago they 
were the terror of the country, murderers and robbers to a man. 

Plundering having been put a stop to on the Sind side, and the border 
also protected from inroad from without, Major Jacob proceeded to 
render the Blioogtees powerless for the future ; and this was also ac- 
complished, as has been before described. Since then, the country has 
been gradually becoming more and more peopled : the fort of Khangur 
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has been long ago totally destroyed, but near its site is now the town 
and camp of Jacobabad, of which the last census showed more than 
1 1,000 inhabitants ; and where there is a large bazar, with water, and 
supplies of all kinds, siifllcicnt for an army. 

Good roads have been made all over the country; means of irrigation 
have been multiplied four-fold; and everywhere on the border, life 
and activity, with perfect safety, exist : where formerly all was desert 
solitude or njurdcrous \Jolence, not an armed man is now ever seen, 
except the soldic'rs and ])olice ; and person and property are everywhere 
perfectly protected. 



PRIVATE JOURNAL 


ItEl*!’ BY 


CAPTAIN LEWIS BROWN, 

" rini Hlop J 


JVUfLE IN THE iVIURUEE IIIT-LS, FROM THE Kth.APRIL TO THE lira 
iMAY 181Ui ALSO DUJllNO IllS OOCIIPATION OF THE FORT OF 
KAiniN, FROM THE IIjh AlAY TO 'I'lIE 2Stu SEPTEMRKR 1«10’; 
AND DURING IIIS RETREAT TO FOOLAJEi:, WHERE HE ARRIVED 
,ON THE 1st OCTOBER ISIO, WITH THE DETACHMENT OP TUR 5th 
RIXMMENT N, I., WITH WHICH TIE HAD, ’FOR THE PERIOD OF 
. NEARLY FIVE AIONTIIS, DEFENDED THE BRITISH OUTPOSP AT 
'KAIIUN. - ‘ 




.PEITATE JOURNAL. 


140 Hank and File nf 
the 0th IU‘j{i)np)it Doinbny 
Native Infantry, and one 
12-pomj(Ii>r lio\vit/(‘r, in 
chari,'n of Lieut. I). J-lr- 
»kine, of the Artillery. 


^Havipto been apppinted to the command of n detachment about to 
'occupy Kahun, a walled town in the Murrcc Hills,* I proceeded to 

* The following Notification was issued hy the Ilomhay Government ou the 29th March 
' 1841. on the subject of Captain Broiurs gallant defence of tlic British outpost at Kahun 

NoTIFirATION. 

Bombay Cattle ^ 2i)th Mutch 1811, 

Tho Honorable the Governor in Coniieil having rcecnily had under his consideration a 
narrative of the proceedings of a dclaclnneut of the strchgtli named in 
the margin, under the eommiind of Captain Lewis Bromi, of the 
5th Regiment Native Infantry, in retaining possession for a period of 
nearly five inonth.s of the fort of Kalnin. in defiance of repeated at- 
tempts of the enemy to dislodge tliein, has tho highest gratification in 
publicly recording the high sense ho entertains of tlic distinguished services of Captain 
Brown and the detachment under his ooiumand. In maintaining this post, Captain Brown 
has reported to Government that he uiis most ably seconded by Lieutenant D, I'lrskiue, of the 
Artillery, and by Mr. Assistant Surgeon Glasse, who w-as in medical charge of the garrison. 

Notwithstanding the critical position in wliich the garrison w^ns plai'cd, and the jirivations 
to which they were exposed, Ca[)tain Brown nobly refused to surrender the fort until the 
last extremity, and then only after he had secured for himself and brave comrades a safe 
retreat, with all the lioiiours of war. The Governor in Council believes that there arc few 
instances on record where, under circumstances of siicli great discouragement, a daugeroui 
and harassing service, attended by severe privations, lias been performed with greater cheer- 
fulness, or with a more zealous devotion to the ])ublie service. 

In order to testify his admiration of the gallantry, [irudeiice, and perseverance which dis- 
tinguished the conduct of Ca])tain Brown in the defence of Kahun, and the fidelity 
and bravery of tlie odicers and men under his connnaml, the Governor in Council, with the 
sanction of the Right Honorable the Governor General of India in Council, is pleased 
to direct: — 

First , — That in consideration of the honour conferred on the 5th Regiment Native Infan- 
try, by the conduct of tlic detachment of that Corps in the defence of Kahun, this Regiment 
sliall be permitted to have " Kahun” inscribed on their colours, and borne on their appoint- 
ments. 

- ^ Second . — ^That in consideration of the losses of the detachment, arising from want of 
carriage, and other causes, a donation of six months’ batta shall he granted to the survivors of 
./the garrison of Kahun, and the heirs of those who fell in its defence. 

'i’Aird.— -That this Order be read at the head of every Regiment of the Army of this Pre- 
sidency, at a special parade to he held for this pivrposc. 

The Honorable the Governor in Council will likewise have great satisfaction in bringing 
the distinguished services of Captain Brown, and the officers and men who composed the 
garrison of Kahun, to the favourable notice of the Honorable the Court of Directors* 

By order pf the llouorable the Qoverdor in Cocn^ci], f . 

" J. P. WaLauOHBy,^ . ' 

. v-c\. Sccretary to.^yerni&ent. 
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t ^ V. * jr*« 

Poolajce, in company wjith |rfieu|cttant Clarke, 2nd Otciad^ars, on tUc 
8ih April IHIO. On* the motning of the 8th I reachoj;! {hat post, pad 
found the following detachment assembled:-^* \ ^ 

300 bayopeta, 5th Regiment, undej JEjpsi^n Taylor/ 

2 12-pr. howitzers, Lieutenant Btskine. ♦ # 

50 Sind Irfegtdai; Horse, Lieutenant Clarke. ^ * * 

J * 50 Puthan Horsemen. • J ^ 

’V^)^it1i this detachment I was to convoy up 600 camels, being auppU<ip(» 
for four months, and Lieutenant Clarke was to return with 'the empty 
camcK, With an escort of 80 infantry and 50 hijgsc, and bripg up fpur 
months^ more. I left Suktur in a great hurry ; but on my j^rrival at 
Poolajee was detained, in consequence of delayi^ in the commissariat 
department, until the 2nd May About the ITith April the weather 
became eitccssively hot, the thermometer rangint» to 1^12° in my^'tetat,, 
in the middle of the day; Ihe consequenec w*is some sickness dn the 
detachment: Lieutenant Giskine and Ensign Taylor wore both attacfked 
with fever, and one 8ul>t^dar died liom a coup de soldi, * , 

April 20/A. — At the requifeiliou of the Political Agent, T dispatched 
Xiieutenanl Clarke and his horsemen in the direction of Shahpoor, tlucre 
to be joined by 100 men of the llelooch levj, under liit^ij^tcnant 
Vardon, and from thence to proceed SE. in the direction qf thp^hilK, to 
try and surprise a party of Kulpoie Bhooglecs 'I'he Chuppao failed, in 
consequence of tieachery in the guide Thq sulfering^ of the parly, ' 
from the heat, and want of water, when crossing the desert on their 
return, were beyond anything conceivable. The licloocli le\y ajioue 
left 25 men behind, three of whom died. ^ 

27/A. — Received an express from the Rrigade Major, diiecling me, 
in consequence of Erskine’s sickness, to order the gi^ns back to Lchrce, 
and proceed with the cavalry and infantry alone to Kahun. Dr. Glassc 
joined to-day. ■* 

29/A. — This morning I received such strong reports of the intQntieu 
of the Murrees to oppose us at the Pass of NufFoosk, and again in the 
fort, that I immediately,^ on my own responsibility, made a requisition 
on Lehree for one of the guns to be sent back under a NaJive officer. 
Having been before over the htllij, with the detachment under, the iatM 
Major Billamorc, I knew ^ic almost utter impossibility,* if opposed^ pf 
getting, my convoy up safe without artillery.* Erskine having somor 
what recovered frpm the fever, came himi^elf with the gun. 

' May 2nd , — There being some dispute about finding the Puthatis Jn 
provisions on their way . up, andf not myself thinjring they w6uld ^ 

^ This tm a'mokt fortunate circumstance lu tliore lustaijccs than one s the gun became 
flQUble value; I obtained only one of tlie iti09t‘t>kasant and cheerful 
dtunng our l^ely life b Kabua^ a mout stauueb and abl^asmtaut; m my diffleidtiib. 



use fo Having been present in Nov^cmbe* 1839, when they 
tuiuicd «i their "backa on Ac epemy without drawiii^ a sword, lat once 
\ ordered th^^ 2 ^ba 9 k lo ^their quarters ; ’*'and the commissariat having 
fourmqntti^l’ supply teing allready^ I this morning com- 
, hndncetlwiny marsh irfto^fhe hills, leaving behind I 'gim and 50 horse. 
jVIarohed 6 miles iivtp t^c hills direct cast; the last 4 tnilcB very heavy 
foT-^guns, Being nothing bi^t the bed of a dry rivrr, with deep sand and 
gebbles. Enearaped, cl^sc to a delicious stream^ of water, t Wohcf^adli* 

, grass in abundi^ce ; butithe Meal between the rocks was excessive. 

EnWgtt* Taylor became too si<‘k to proceed, and returned to head quar- 
* fers, leg^ving’ojily one oflicer (myself) in cliargc of three companies.. 

Ur)L — W^ched on 8 milev, starting at 3 m., and arriving at 7. 

Road very heavy; encamped in bed of river. Forage abundant ; 
n^sulphiir rocks close by. This was the hottest day I ever reujieanlx'r to 
have felt in India; the thermometer rising to 116®, with a hot wind like", 
a ftimace blowing. 

Atli , — ftfarched on 7 miles, not getting over more than a mile ai^ 
hour, the road being so heavy. Water neaily the whole way, whibh 
was most acceptable, as the hot wind of yesteiday continued during 
^ the wholt night. Encamping giound as jesterday. » 
f 5^/u— -Marched on 6 miles. The wheels of the gun and waggon 

becoming rieketty hoin the stony '•late of the road, lightened them, by 
loading the amnmnitiou boxes on carncls. A sepoy died here from the * 
effects of the suii. Encamping ground ns yesterday. ^ 

6W.-*-]Vlaiehed on 12 miles, 5 along the bed of the riyer, then over 
s^me table-land, to a drop-leap into the river again, down which the gua 
and carriages were obliged to be lowered by ropes. Strong reports^ 
reached us of the enemy getting ready to oppose us, and that they* were 
busy getting in their crops From this ^ncaitn>ing ground there ftrie 
roads to Kahun, one round by Di'yiah, distance 74 miles, and the olhcr^ 
a shoVt cut, over the mountains of Snrtoft’and Nuffoosk, distance only i 
20 miles,'bulrvcry dHIjcult for guns. Being left to my own judgments 
*by the ^Brigadier, I decided on the short euh havitig been over tjie same 
road before, with artillery, liu^thig to arrive in time lo save some of the^/ 
<orops. * , * ♦ 

‘ — Left the bed of the river, and marehed over a taMe-land,"t<f Ihe,^ 

’bottom of the Surtof]^ distance 6 which took us five 1 iout< 4, there 

being some *very ba^ nullas on the road for gnns. , jBneamped at the i 
foot 'of the hill, where wo found ^ a beautiful streath., of water, and» 
a1ftindf.nce of forage. Aft 4 r, m. we commenced ascending ^the hill^ 
canielsT^oingnp 'first ; the di|tance is but a mile, biyt so t'teep^ . 

iks/ camel not.reac^ the 'lop untU daylight, exactly twlve ' 
hours, labour of getting and ct^ri^e’-^^weis trying ' 
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lal>orious in the extreme s some parls of the hills were almost ^erpbn-'’^ 
dicular, and not one inch up would the bullocks pull. Here, while all 
hands were engaged in this labour, the Bcloochees began first to show 
themselves in small bodies, annoying our Hanks and rear. 

8^A.~F4ncamped on the top of the hill ; but in consequence of there 
being neither water nor forage, obliged to send down all the animals to 
the bottom again, the men going down by divisions. 

About 150 Beloochees assembled below the hill, evidently with 
the intention of attacking the Wa.tering party ; in consequence of which 
I reinforced them with 100 men, under Clarke, when they immediately 
dispersed. Marched on over a fine table-land, to the foot of ihe Nuf- 
foosk Pa^s, at 6 o’clock this evening : distance only 6 miles ; but from 
the number of small nullas, and the overloaded state of the camels, we 
did not reach our ground until daylighl. 

10^/i. — Ascended the Nuffoosk Pa'ss this morning with 100 men. No 
appearance of an enemy, although we found that they had liuilt up breast- 
woiks across the road in three ditTcreni plaees : removed them, and com- 
menced getting up the gun, &c., which took us from 6 in the mornino 
until 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the bullocks being perfectly useless. 
This was an exceedingly hard day’s work, the heal being excessive, 
and a great want of water, — in fact none at all for the cattle. Com- 
menced passing up convoy at 4 p. m , the last camel not reaching the 
top until 3 A. M., although the distance was only a quarter of a mile. 
This was caused from the over-loaded stale of the camels, and there 
only being one cainel-man to six and seven The camels fell down and 
gave in by dozens, and many bags were dropped : to obtain these last, 
some 60 Beloochees, who had been watching us all day, followed up 
the rear-guard, when a few shots were exchanged, and Clarke and 
myself took post with 12 men on some ridges overhanging the road. 
When the moon went clown, the Beloochees made many attempts to gel 
up the pass, but were easily kept at bay. A great deal of ammunition 
was wasted, without much elTecI, from the darkness of the night. This 
was the third night we had been under arms. 

11/A. — f’rom the top of the hill we saw several fires in the Kahun 
plain. Commenced descending at daylight. Descent one mile in 
extent. Immediately the rear-guard left the lop, it was crowded by 
about 601}c*loochees, who commenced a sharp fire, but at along distance. 
Clarke and myself having remained in the rear, to try and bring on some 
of the bags dropped, we received some special marks of their favour. 
One Beloochce appeared to be a particularly good shot, for he managed 
to wound (slightly) Clarke and his servant ; and a Havildar, standing 
close by, was only saved by the ball lodging in a small Mus^uk he had 
^slung on his shoulder. We were obliged to put up with this annoyance 
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rfoj^'some time, being too anxious to get my conroy safe to ftahnii) to 
thinlc of^jlfeturnlng up the hill to attack these people. The cattle wei^e 
. almost dying for tvant of water. By 2 r. m. we got guns and all safe 
to the bottom, only leaving two bags behind, and encamped for an hour 
in a strong nulla, clear of the hill. At 5 p. m. moved on Kahun, distant 
5 miles, over a fine level plain, reaching it at?, and finding it completely 
deserted, knd the gates removed. Thus ended this arduous and trying 
march : the difficulties we encountered from the nature of the road, 
being entirely through beds of rivers, and over hillb, and the want of 
water at the latter, were great indeed. The heat was excessive ; and the 
bullocks refusing to put their shoulder to the collar, the labour of getting 
the guns over the hills fell entirely on the ‘^sepoys. The convoy often 
stretched for 2 miles, so to properly guard it on all sides was out of the 
question; but Ihrough the strenuous exertions of offiec*rs and men, 
was got up safe, witliout loss or damage. Finearnped under walls of 
fort for the nighi, all hands being eomjdetely done up. It was a delight- 
ful sight to see the camels and bullock*^ rushing to the river. I thought 
they never would have slopped drinking. 

Kahun is a large, irregular, sex-angular walled town, 900 yards in 
cireumicrenee, with six bastions and one gateway. The walls are 
about 25 feet high, but so thin in some places, that they arc seen 
through half-way down. There is no ditch, but a tank in front of the 
gateway, which fills after a heavy fall of rain. 'Hie houses inside are 
in very fair order; they princijially belong to the Banyans: the Murrccs 
(with the exception of the chief, his brother, and a few followers) 
inhabiting the plains outside, building mat huts in the summer, and 
retiring to the narrow passes on the hills in the cold weather. The 
plain on which Kahun i^ situated is about 15 mile.s long, and 6 broad. 
The air is very pure, and heat not nearly so great as it is in the plains. 

12^A. — Got detachment into fort during the day ; found the inside of 
all the bastions destroyed ; some still smoking. A sepoy, strolling out 
without his arms, was cut down within 500 yards of the fort, and his 
head severed from his body. Clarke, with 20 horsemen, had a long 
chase after the enemy, but could not touch them; however he sent in 
information of some grain still standing. Sent out party, and secured 
50 camel-loads of wheat in stalk. The party also found the galcs=»t of 
the fort in a field about two miles off. 

13fA. — During the night, the Beloochees commenced burning the 
wheat they could not carry away in the day-time. Sent out another 
party^ and secured 50 more camcl-load.s. Commenced clearing oint the 

These gates were afterwards invaluable to us, as also the wheat grass, rihen W forage 
was procurable for our hors^. - ^ ^ 
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largo well, into which the had thrown large logs 

and oilier kinds of liimberfu An unforlunate doolcewallaSvas’tmoth^^rcd 
in going down to fasten on a ropfe. ^ t ^ 

11/A. — -Jiusy all day in repairing hsasUons^and put1ting^pf|^ate^*in the 
formed found layers^ of co\vdang, hoveled overt with ^aiKih ; some a4ill 

* 6nia]cing/and wiler* seems id hdVe no effect in putting outHhe fflre. 

* f ^ ^ t r ^ ^ 

The return conVoy under Claike started this mornii^ At 2 ai^m., 

* cm roix^e to Poolajoc. had r(*'cei\ed instructions frorif the BMgadior 
ta incrcaflise the numb**r df infantry, if I thought it ncacssary. I did 
witli a fcjubedar’s party, consisting of o IlavUdars'and 80 rank and 
file. Clarke took tliem over the fir^^t hill, when, 1 suppose, finding no 
opposition at the dillieult Pass of Nuffoo<ik, he sent them back^ proceed- 
ing on^hiinself with the original pArty, and .700 empty camels. About 

o’cjook a doolec walla (a dooleV and six UAd jxccompanied ih& 
SiAedarV party,) eaiu^ rniining in With the dreadful report tjiat every 
man of 'the Subedar’s party had bi'rn ma’-sad^cd ! The doolctjwalla 
was tii'e only-man who ('scaped, and Jiii^ is the only account -Wfi h^vc of 
tijis luielan^jhol;^ aflair. H(3 says that the Subedar, ou^seeing the last 
oi the,ea'mels*tover tlie hill, began to dcsee\i(l on this, side; that wheit 
Jiaif-way down, lliey all of a suciden saV the top and bottom covered 
with Beldpehees ; that the Subedar then eommcmCdd a double march, 
and took up a position on^some rising grouftd, forming setitfare. ' The 
Belpochecs, to? the number of 2,000, then eomjdetely ^unounded them, 
and' aftenreceiving two vollie^, rushed boldly jn'onHhe^, and began to 
J^Iaughter them right and left. H<* saw tha Subedar fighting to the ; 


he himself managed to escape b'y hiding in a rtulla, w^here an old 
^Belooohijc found him, and after stripping him of what he had, let him 
•go.” The poor Subedar was one of the best Native oftcers in the 
rcgiraeht; he belonged to my light pompany, and was a^rfeat favourite 
^of mino^* Wo had been much together dftring our fdrmer oampaign in 
' these “liilU," and I felt hi^Moss very much.’ ^ ^ 

' I7l/i:—ln jcrcal satpoiise about ClfWkc and hi§ convojl^. A spy came 
in from the ericijty 4o-day, and was very inquisitive as to w|i6,l number 


of men were left to defend &o’. Put hiin*cloec prisoner, 'with 

orders to shoot, him bn i^rsl approach bf etaerpy * Busy all day strength^ 
cniifg post, the detachment being now reduced, in consequence of this 
‘unfortunate affair, to 146 bayonets and one gun, rather too few to man 
900 yards of wall: Got tlicigun on bastion next to gateway. ^ ^ 

If ISl/t. — A}jout 60 horsemen itMOed coolly round the fort at al^and* 
waviilg their swords, ar^d giylng ns nluch* abuse ; but t^kjng ' 
w«r^^oed otire to k^ep we^ odU range of ^ musket-shot, also frbm 
f'ti ^ « f ‘ ^ ' ** *’ '. *' ‘ 

' * 0i» ij^otihDok ns ten days^vftteing^ l^re nig «icce«de<i. 
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, giin side, ' Offered Rs. 150 to any man (follower) in the fort to take a 
Tapani dox^n to the plains, but none would venture. 

19/A, 20/A.— All hands during these two days employed in repairing 
bastions, &c. 

2 I 5 /. — A Kosid came in this morning, with a note from .Lieutenant 
Vardon, containing the most melancholy intelligence of poor Clarko’s 
death, and the defeat of his party. It would appear that they had got, 
as far as the bottom of the SurtofT mountain, 13 miles from Kahun, when 
the Murrees were seen assembled in largo iinmbcrH at the top. Clarke, 
after placing his convoy, and part of his infantry, to the best advantage^ 
round his convoy, proceeded a little way up the hill, with about 30 
infantry, to attack the most forward of them, and after fighting most 
gallantly for two hours, the ammunition being all gone, ho, with the 
rest of the men who were with him, were all killed. Clarke himself 
killed two of the Beloochees with his owii hand, and a third he seized 
round the waist, dashing liiin to the ground. He was then seen to 
stagger, as if wounded, and some of the Beloochees on another part 
of the hill, seeing a bugler, Clarke had sent down, bringing up ammu- 
nition, called out — ‘^Now charge tho.m, they are out of cartridges They 
did, and every man fell. The Belooehees then fell on the convoy. 
The horsemen made for Poolajee at speed, and the rest of our unfor- 
tunate sepoys w(jrc all massacred, save one JTavildar and 11 privates. 
The number of Belooehees present appears from all accounts to have 
been 2,000. The loss they suficred is unknown, and ever will bo ; they 
only Acknowledge to 25. They .'secured every camel, tent, &c. 

Poor Clarke ! Although having only known Iiim for eiglit or nine 
months, still it was during scenes when months become years, and friend- 
ship becomes firm and lasting. We first met in November 1839, when 
ho joined a field detachment (of which I was SlalF Officer), proceeding 
against the Belooehees in these same hills. He at this time command- 
ed 150 of the Sind Irregular Horse. From the day he joined, he was the 
life and soul of the party; and although a stranger to most of us, soon, 
gained the esteem of all. Before he arrived, the country around had 
been subject to almost daily plundering. Enthusiastically fond of his 
profession, more particularly of his new command, the horse, he sought 
daily and hourly opportunities of distinguishing himself. He was, in 
the opinion of all, the beau ideal of an irregular horseman : brave* and - 
daring himself to a degree, he soon inspired his men with the same 
spirit; men who were before almost a perfect rabble became, through >; 
bis bright example, most excellent soldiers in a short space of liiuf 
the men became fond of.him to a degree, and with him at their . 
seeined to think any odds against them of no moment. During our' / 
short campaign of four nVi^ths, he was engaged ift every skirtaiish 

. . 2C9\ 
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had. A few days after he joined, being detaclied to a post 9 miles off, 
without information, and perfectly i^noiMul of llic country around, he 
succeeded in surpriMng 60 Belooclu cs plundering some fields, about 
an hour before daylight. At the lini(* lie lell in with them, he had only 
10 men up with him ; but not he‘5ilating a moment, lie dashed in amongst 
them, killing seven, and taking throe prisoners, the rest escaping 
through the thick jungle. Again, when the Choogtees attacked a party 
under Lieutenant Rdilt in the hills, h(‘ di^linguished himself greatly, 
charging through and tlnoiigh the enemy, and killing tnreo with his 
own hand. On our niareh up to Kahun, lie was of the utmost assist- 
ance to m(‘, not only in comm Hiding the rear-guard the whole way up, 
but in his '•lr(‘niious exertions ihiouglioiil. When wounded in the thigh 
at the last hill, his coolness and courage showed themselves conspicu- 
ously. Thinking the ball had goiu* lliroiigh (he afterwards described the 
feeling to l)(‘ just the s<uu(‘ as he felt when wounded at Kurrachce, when 
the ball went light llnough his thigh), he said to me, “ Dont say a word : 
it has gone right llnough me; but I do not want to show those fellows 
their shot lias takem efleel,” To this day the Murrees speak of his bra- 
very, callin.g him the<*lJuirci JJahadoor.'’ lie now lies buried half- 
way up the Surloll. Thus did the 5th Regiment Bombay Native Infan- 
try lo^c in one day, killed, 

I Subedur, 5 ITavildais, and 

1 Jemadar, 139 Rank and File. 

— Dispatelied Rosid on reliiui to the plains; and knowing the 
anxiety that uouid he felt regarding not only our present but future fate, 
reported to Brigadier Sievcnson my ha\jng still four months’ supply of 
provisions left, and that I would do my utmost to liold tin* fort. 

* I ha\e bi'cn pxppodin'^U bon\ to seo in onp of the Bombay papers (Com nr June, 1^10) 
an attapk on pool Ckukp bn iii'-hiKss m tins niilanrhoK affair. The wrilpr pould iip\er l^ave 
seen the pounti} bp bail to pass tin om' h. or uould b.iip abit.uucd fiom his rpmaiks, u Inch 
were both unkind and uni dlid foi, b( mg givin uicrpb on the icpoil of an ignorant Jhdoofh 
guide. Till* real truth udl () ilups iipvii be known,- I nu an Ins reasons for nttapknig the 
enemy; bir in my humble oininon, for the iollouin<> icasons 1 tlnrdv he was light; — From 
the spot where tlie light took place is 10 mdes to the plains, thioiigh b(*di» of nvcis llic whole 
way, with high rocks on each bide. Tlic camtls , 700 ) undiT his chiirge would stretch at least 
2 miles through these ravines : with only HO inf<iiitiv and ,'50 horse, and one European officer 
(luPiseff\ how was it ixis^ible to guard them at all points, when followed up by some 2,000 
Beloophees? No ^ I think it vciy likeh that, seeing the hopelessness of getting his convoy 
safe to the plains, and having too much pride and dnung to desei*t it, to save his party, he not 
umasonably thought a cheek to the enemy at first starting would dishearten and deter them 
following him up, and there v^as ever} chance of sueeess. I ntd then the Bcloochees 
never crossed bayonets with the sepovs, and had the utmost dread of them; and from 
St 1 have since heard, 1 firmly believe that had not the bugler been killed bringing up the 
I^S^munitioiij and the sepoys witii him had had any left, lie would have beat them off, although 
^ Beloochecs never attempted to charge hiny^ until they saw that all the ammiini;- 

was expended • 
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24/A. — Thinking lhor(' was not much chance of another convoy coming 
up, took a strict account of the provisioiii^, putting the men on half 
rations. All hands busy strengthening llie fort. Divided detachment 
into four di\ision*^, giving each a side to defend, find obliged to bring 
every* man on duty at night, for fear of a surprise. Prom this to the 
27ih busy clearing the ground of e\erytlung in the shape of tree or 
shrub, for 200 yards round the tort outside 

27/A. — An express from Lieutenant Lodi to-day, ‘paying he was 
coming up with 200 horse, to sec what Jiad beeomc of us, and to open 
the communication Sent back the Ko^id immediately to tell him on 
no account to attein))l it, as, if defended, he could never force the Nuf- 
foosk Pass, parliculaily with liorsc 

28/A. — This morniru*-, when the loraging party were out, s*omc horse- 
men were seen jirowling about the bed of the riv'er. Tin* “Assembly’^ 
was sounded, and -oinc seven oi eight horscincn, more bold tlian the 
rest, came within long iiiusket-rang(‘, and a sepo^ shot one : they then 
moved oil' at spewed, ha*>kin(* gc'tting a long shot, and killing another. 

29/A, yO/A, yis/. — Busy ch'aningout tank, which had become most 
olTcnsive, and also comniemtd digging dec*p inmehe** along the foot of 
the walls inside, planting sharp-jioinled slakes in them ; imlled down 
all houses toiuliing the walls, to pi^weiit the ( lumiy landing, should 
they succeed in irionn ting the walls in overwln lining numbers. This 
gave lliein a drop-leap of 2o feet on to a body ol stakes. 

June 3t(L — Ileaid that the uhl Chief Dodah had tri(*(l all in lii-^ power 
to prevent his trilic aitaeking Clarke's pirt\, and that on their leaving 
for that purjiose, exclaimed “ Ah ! there you go, '•clliug your country for 
500 camels!’’ Bcloocliccs on the move m every direction, but keeping 
at a nspeetful distance; prevented, in consequr ncc, ■^ending out forag- 
ing paitjcs.l- 

4/A. — (-’ommenced digging a fresh well, the other wells containing 
very bad water, cau‘-ing b \d ulcers on the men : l>ut liriding water at all 
in the fort w^as a most fortunate eireum'^tance, as any party sent down to 
the river wmuld certainly have* lieen cut up. Received an express from 
the Political Agent, intimating that I must not ( xjiect reinforcements 
from Sukkur, hut that a leciucsl had been made to Captain Bean at 
Quetah to obtain, if possible, the assistance of a tribe called Kahars, in- 
habiting the hills in the Bolan, and deadly enemies of the Murrees. 

* This fatiguing <lut} coutmurd until the day uc h ft the foit (September 2S), and was 
submitted to by the bepo 3 &» uitli the utmost cheei fulness. 

t From this da} 1 was obliged to keep all the cattle inside^ allowmg the camel-men and 
others to pick up and bring in what forage they could, uhieh was but little. The river, 
which was only a mile off, was almost dry, and the banks were high enough to conceal 1,000 
horsemen ; it therefore became m^cssary to use the utmost caution, not being able to afi^ 
the loss of a single man. 
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7/A, 8^A, 9^A. — Nothing new stirring; working parties employed 
strengthening an old inner fort, which, in ease of our being hard pushed^ 
will contain all the supplies, and two wells out of the three. Banyans 
employed in filling all the empty grain-bags with sand. Lascars busy 
cutting good stout clubs for all the followers. Commenced bringing the 
latter on duty at night, as look-out men, a fourth part of them being 
attached to each division. 'Phe enemy getting more harassing daily, 
firing at every man who appears 200 yards from the walls. Furnished 
a new bastion on o|)p<)‘'itc fort i‘or gun. We can now jily it from both 
sides, having a good road mad(‘ from one bastion to the other. 

15/A. — Kosids came in this morning, bringing intelligence of the 
Murrees and Bhoogtees having agreed to stand by each other, and 
attack the fort on the aj)proachjng dark nights with their whole force. 
Got the front of gateway well palisa(h‘d. From this to the 25th nothing 
new: all working at the defence's most cheerfully, and every man seem- 
ing to think that the safety of the whole depends on his individual 
bravery. Treat sepoys Kindly, and I do not think llu'y will ever fail at 
the push: nearly fourteeui years of uiiinic’rrupted n'gimental duty I think 
entitles me to give an o[)iiiionon this point, and that before formed is 
now fully confirmed. 

25/A. — An old acejuaintance of mine, Shore Beg Blioogtcc, who had 
acted as guide to us ihrougli these hills last year, paid mo a visit. I 
had had the means of showing him some kindness. During the cam- 
paign he had been taken prisoner, and plundered of many head of 
cattle; and f, having obtaim'd his release, and clothed him, he has 
followed me like a shadow ever since. 

29/A. — Noaj)pcarance of any night attack, as reported, but this morn- 
ing about 150 Beloochees came sweeping round the fort. Unfortunately 
twenty bullock-drivers were out foraging, more tliaii a mile across the 
river, contrary to my most positive orders. IMie consequence was, they 
were cut otl‘, and surrounded by the eiu'iny, who commenced a regular 
slaughter. Fortunately Fv.ddne managed to screw round the gun, and 
I threw out about forty im'n in the direction, well flanked to two bas- 
tions. By these means vve managed to save ten out of the twenty. A 
i^hcll from the gun sent the enemy to llic rightabout, and the party 
served as x rallying point for those who could manage to escape. One of 
the latter, who managed to conceal himself under a bush, heard our poor 
fellows beg for mercy, but Kureem Khan, the chief, who was superintend- 
ing slaughter, kept crying out “ Maro ! maro ! ’’ This all took place 
in the bed of the river, and was not visible from the fort. He also says 
he saw the shrapnell burst right in amongst them, knocking over three, 
and dispersing the rest. I had an opportunity this morning of promot- 
ing two sepoys for bravery. They were out cutting forage near the fgrt, 
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with some eight or ten carncl-mcn, when about twenty Bclooehees 
rode at speed at tlirni. Instead of miming for it, the two sepoys coolly 
stood still, and fired into their faces, wounding one of them. This was 
quite sufficient for the Bclooehees, who turned and lied. Had the sepoys 
retreated under the walh, tlic camel-men must have been cut up. This 
morning was full of adventures : nearly lost the only sheep we had loft; 
the Beloochces got between them and the fori, but were loo eager to 
cut up the camel-men to spo them. They would have been a sad loss 
to us, for not another could we get. 

30///. — Let loose the old spy to-day, tired of keeping liim any longer; 
besides, wc have neither guards nor food to waste on such kind of 
people. He is quite welcome to rejiort to the enemy all he has seen, 
which is but little. ♦ 

July 3nl . — Rliere Beg again made his appearance agreeably to promise, 
bringing with him forty- fi\e sheep and goats; and a most welcome 
supply, as w^e wore almost reduced to the last gt>at. 'I'lie M‘poys, not 
having lasted any meat for two months, highly enjoyed the treat. He 
tells us that il is the Mnrrees’ inlenlion to attack the lort on the niglit 
of the Gth instant, wlien lh(‘ moon go<'s down, with fifty sealing ladders, 
their Syiul having pcisuadcd them that our leaden bullets will not kill; 
in proof of which he had a bulloek placed 100 jards off, and had 300 
bullets (taken from (Marker’s party) fired at it, witlioul efiect ! This 
stoiy frightened my Naih (a Belooeh), so that he came to me witJi a 
most .serious face, and b^^gged llia^T would procure in)ii biill(‘fs for the 
two first rounds, and that then the Bclooehees would runaway! These 
Murrees seem to liavc a great name anrongst the other tribes. 

7//i. — An e\j)ress arrived from Captain Bean at Ci^uetah, offering me 
assistance, and regretting the ])osition in which I was placed : the same 
post also brought a letter from the P(»litieal Agent at Shikarpoor, to say 
it was intended to act on the d( fensive until the season opens. Fifty 
Bclooclice horsemen kicked up a gn^at dust this afternoon. Krskinc 
emptied three of llieir saddles. They had been snugly hid all day in 
the river, ready to cut off any parties ho \entured outside. 

9/A. — Getting used to the Jleloochces’ visits; indeed we are glad of 
anything in the shape of evciteraenl, to change the monotonous life we 
are leading. Unfortunately we cannot afiord to exjiond much gun 
ammunition; wc can therefore only lake a shot occasionally, which is 
always a source of great amusement to all in the fort, particularly when 
it falls in amongst the Bclooehees, who retaliate by heaping abuse on 
us as they scamper off. Shore Beg came again to-day, bringing a few 
chillies and sugar, for which he obtained enormous prices. No doubt 
he is a spy in a small way ; but being the only face we see, save the 

f»ids, who are decided spies, he is too useful to quarrel with. He 
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puts me in mind of the old beggar Edie in the “Antiquary’’ : whenever 
he makes his appearance, the word is passed from bastion to bastion, 
and all the fort turns out to meet him, being delighted to sec him, not 
only for old acquaintance, but for the lew trifles he always brings. The 
camels are now beginning to break up, for want of grain and forage ; 
ditto gun-bullocks : shot five of the former this evening, in consequence 
of their being in a dying state. 

Will. — About 200 head of rattle going across the plain, about a mile 
and a half off: most tempting, l)utAery suspicious ; but the first wchavc 
seen. It is no doubt a trap : no doubt j>lenty of horsemen are in the 
bed of the river, ready to eut in betwecui th(‘ party and the fort, if we 
sallied out. Sepoys mad to go after them : perhaps they will Come a 
little nearer by and by, and give us an opportunity. 

— An cxpr<*ss arrived from Lelirec, with in1(‘lligenee, that instead 
of the Kujjuks and Kahars coming to our a'=*sistanee, the former had 
joined the Mnrrees against us, and that the latter had attacked (/aptain 
Bean himself at Quetali on the 22iid ultimo. 'I'liey excuse themselves 
from attacking the Murvees until S(‘plcmber, on aecount of the great 
heat! It is fortuiiate that we did not depcml on these allies. 

1 4//a. — M en sulleriiig very severely from uletTs ; upwards of ninety 
of all ranks laid up with them; and several not able to put on their 
b(*lls in consoquenee : still lln'y all manage to go to their posts at night, 
although several cannot stand sentry. The dooleewalas, camel-men, 
and bullock-drivers now became useful, having gone through a kind of 
drill. 

ISfh, — A tremendous storm of wind and rain, lasting the whole 
nigljt : thought the old fori was going to be washed away. At day- 
break got all hands to work to drain the fort, the water having lodged 
in every direction, and threatening to undermine the walls. Tank filled, 
and country around eomph'tely flood<»d. 

- 25//i. — At 12 o’clock to-day about 200 hoi semen came galloping 

round the fori at a quicl» pace ; thought at first they were going to assault 
the fort. After a shell or two they retreated. Tlu'y have now heeome 
very cunning, and instead of appearing in a large body, as formerly, 
they now sail along “ fndian file,” like a flock of wild ducks, and it is 
very seldom we can get a shot at them. In the afternoon they were 
seen cultivating the fields in all din'clions; quite an enlivening scene. 

26^&« — A horse was this morning found dead where Erskine’s shell 
fell ^'yesterday, so it is to be hoped there was some mischief do^ie 
^iljidfugst the enemy. At the timeth cp‘ was so much dust that we could 
see any distance. The Beloochees have now completely surround- 
the fort ; little parties, like pickets, appearing seated around in every 
^ ^direction. This looks bad for our communication. As yet the Tap^l 
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has arrived pretty regularly onrc in eight days, and has been a source of 
great amusement to us. ]\luch fever is now prevailing amongst ns : my- 
self attacked, and GIa‘ise is also very siek. 'fhe sepoys and followers 
arc coming into lio'^pilal as many as six and seven a day. Bcloochees 
advancing closer and closer every day : their matchlocks I really 
believe carry twice as fur as our muskets. From this to the 6th August 
nothing new : the same daily routine of duty, with generally a ‘‘ fall*' 
in every twelve hours. Laid up with fever, and prevented writing.’**' 

6/A. — 'J'he men still continue very sickly ; in hosjntal with 
fever. Glassc is very unwt'll, and unable to leave his bod. Out of the 
most useful medicines : hot water the order of the day, — found to be a 
very good substitute, b(*ing of a very purgative nature. Made a kind of 
truce with a Miirree Oliief called llybut Khan, who acknowledged 
himself the owner of most of the docks grazing around, also of some of 
the land now Ix'iug eiillivatcd. lie told us to look out for T/aU Khan, 
and some loO of liis peoj)lo, a day or two hence. 

7/A. — llelooelu'cs on the f/id i^irv ; lired two shots at us, as we were 
taking onr w^alk in front of the gat(‘\vay. Ifylnit Khan wants Rs. 40 
to lake a ^fapaul to Lcdin e. Il(' is (wideiitly a doubtiul character, and 
thinks to take us in : refust’d to mMI us one sheoj). 

S/A. — Had a sliglU skirniisli this morning with Beloochces. When 
taking our walk, some Belooeliocs apjieurc'd about the nulla, evidcmtly 
up to mischief. Fnti(*ed them out with a few num, wluut fifty or sixty of 
them immodiaUdy sprung up, and a little file-firing eomincjjced. With- 
drew party to allow I'lrskine to have a shot, which fell into tiu* midst of 
them, wheth(‘r with any damage or not wa* know not, the jungle being 
so thick: howewer, they immecliattdy bolted at their best paec.f 

9/A. — I]elo(K*hees u|) to some lui'^ehief at liie Nufioosk Pass, going up 
there ill small bodies of twenty and thirty ; — destroying the road up I 
suspect. 

10///. — For the last four or five days the flocks had been coming closer 
and closer to the walls, eating up Avhat little grass there was left. £ 
had warned llybut Khan of this three or four times, and had also olfered 
to purchase 100 slicep at his own price ; but he declared J should not 
have one. Erskine and myself had finished llie last but one of lliose we 
procured from old 8herc Beg. We have both excellent ajipetitcs, 

* IVe <hd not sec anotlicr Kodd until the loth Airjust, some h^ciity da^s, dining vvliich 
time we were porfcclly ignorant of everything going on in the plains, and we Iiad no moans 
of sending a Tajiaul, a-i not a man could be persiimlcd to leave the fort. 

t I have since heard from one who was then in the Murree Hills, that this nas an intended 
attack on the fort, and that Lall Khan with .300 men was close by at the time, intending to 
rush into the gateway after us, as we retreated in ; but that bearing the gini. which the Syiid 
had agreed to render harmless for that morning, and seeing the effect of the two shells thrown 
by Erskine (fifteen Mun*ecs were killed and wounded by them), they gave up the idea. 
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although shut up in a fort. To-day, two large flocks of sheep and goats 
raine most temptingly near, and the sepoys earnestly entreated for some 
fresh meal. Watching our opportunity (no Beloochees being then in 
sight), we slipped out about 30 sepoys, Hanking them with two 
bastions filled with men, and Erskiiio got the gun round to bear in the 
direction. There were only three Heloocliees just then in charge. They 
immediately ran olT for their lives, and the goats, by some instinct, and 
to our great annoyance, followed them at speed, like dogs. 1'wo horse- 
men then came up, looking very fuTcc, l)iit soon rod(* olF on getting a 
shot. To describe the delight of all on getting this Hock inside the fort 
is impossible : there was n perAujt uproar. On coiinling our plunder, 
we found we had secured 300 sheep* and 57 goats. Most of the hiller 
were milk goals, so that the highest castes shared the enjoyment. We 
immediately made a division of the whole, charging 4 annas on the 
li(‘ad of each for llic benefit of the widows of those who fell on the Kith 
May. n^lrat evening the fort became one largt* cook-shop. 

1 1///. — Ilybut Klian came to-day, to try and recover bis sheep. Told 
us Nuse(*r Khan had driven all our detaeliinents into Sukkur; also 
brought a note from Dodali, the chief, desiring us to leave his fort forth- 
with, and that he and his army would escort us down to the plains! 
When Jfybut found lie could not g(‘t back his sheep, being told ibat 
most of them were already killed, In* Hewintoa great rage, and declared 
he would come and aflaek the lort; for which threat 1 told the sentry to 
give liim a shot, wln*n lie (jniekly departed. 

15///. — A Kosid, to our groat joy, came in this morning, after a lapse 
of twenty days, (’onld have hugged the old raseal, although 1 knew 
him to be the greatest of spies. A letter arrived by Jiim from tin' 
Polilieal Agent, saying it was eontcniplaled to try and throw in sup- 
plies, through tin* ageney of Jeyl Siiigf and Meer Hussain, to save 
moving the troo))s up with a convoy. 

Ki/A. — Another Kosid this morning. The syslem rnenlioncd yester- 
day of throwing in supplies discarded, ])eing found iinpraetieable ; and 
the welcome, most wcleoine intelligen' e of the following detachment 
leaving Sukkur for our relief: — Detachment of II. M.’s 4()th regiment; 
1st (ireradiers ; 2iid Grenadiers; 4 gnns; and 200 horse, under the 


* These sheep were a great ailditiou to the half rations ; the latter alone being hut poor 
food for men working all day, and on guard every night. 

, ’Jeyt Ping is a Shikarpoor merchant, immensely rich, and has great sway with all the 
odboeliees around. Our loss is always his certain gain : lie buys hack our stolen camels for 
..Us. 15 or Rs. 20, and sells them again to our commissariat for Rs 50 or Rs. CO !— a positive fact. 
Meer Hussain, I am almost positive, was the cause of poor Clarke being attacked ; and it is 
/fully proved it was he who led Major Clibbom’s watering party into the ambuscade. I hope 
he will yet meet with the punishmeut he deserves. 
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cominand of Major Clibborn, Ist Grenadiers. Received intimation that it 
was arranf^ed bclwocn Ilybnt Khan and the rest of the chiefs, that the 
former, in nialvinga truce, should encourage us to go ont foraging, and 
then cut us up. 

17/A. — Two Relooehees disnrnu'd a sepoy most beautifully to-day^ 
He was silting down, and had placed his musket and pouch-box a little 
on one side. The two ]J('looclit‘es dashed up at speed, dismounted, plck<< 
ed up the musket, icc. before* the sepoy eonld jump up, and went off, 
waving their booty in triumph. A sharp toneh of an eartlujuake to-day. 

J8/A. — A little skirjuiNh with the R(*looehees outside; tried to draw 
them on towards the Ibrl, l)iil failed. 

20/A. — Six Heloochee'- made* a dash around the fort on a plundering 
expedition; captured lhiv(* Banyan’s donkeys. The same animals 
have now hc'(*n stolen and r(‘-ea|)tur(*d threi* dUlereiit times. 

21. s7. — Ree(dv(*d a ni(‘S‘<aoo from Dodali’s brother, to take care of our- 
selves, as lli(» whoI(* body of them would assemble len'*^ days hence, and 
put us all to the sword. 

24/A. — Anolh(*r Kosid arrived to-day, bringinir the weleomc intclli- 
genee of the eonvoy Inung aetiially on their mandi up, with a reduced 
detachment, — having left liehintl detaehimuit U)th, — all but the light 
company 2nd Grr*nadier*', and one gun. ’I’o di'seribe the joy of all 
hands, on my imuu‘diat(*Iy giving out this new^^, is impossible. Those 
only who have snil’ered a foiii months’ impri'-oiimeiit, with the addition 
of never lying down to sl(‘(*p without a ehaiiCM* of having to turn ont for 
an attaek, ean coneedve* il. 

2S/A. — Ree(‘i\(*d the folhnving auiusing information from Tlybut 
Khan : — “ About two months ago, their S\ nd, in whom they place gieat 
faith, having agre(*d to rend(*r onr gun and muskt'ts liarmh'ss, the wliole 
of the tribe, undc'r Lall Khairj and Duleel Khan, assembled to altac'k 
the fort, fn the mean tinu*, they got information from one of our Kosid 
spies, that we were at work from morning till night, ?ind had built up 
two extra forts* inside, and had aKo dug a well undi'r the gateway. 
TTpon hearing tliis, the Svud had a most convenient dream, declared he 
would have nothing to do with the busines^s, ;ind strongly recommended 
no attack. On this the liil)e immediah'ly broke up.’' This agrees with 
the report mentioned on the J3rd July. Ilybnt also told us that the 

** This turned o\it hut too true, so fur as rcj'.irds tlie a&«erat)lage of the whole tribe, to a 
day; as ou the ^llst, exacllv ten da}s, the of Nutfoosk took place. 

t An amnsinp: anecdote is told of tins chief. When assistlripf in getting one of the gnns 
left by Major Clibborn up tlie jiass, it slipped back, and smashed one of Ins limbs, which 
causeil his death a foi tnijjiht after. When d\ in", he called some of his people around him, 
and warned them never to go near our guns, as, “ sleeping or waking, they would always be 
their destruction.’’ This chief uas a grand limb lopped off the Miurce tribe, being their 
greatest loader. He lost his onlv son in Clarke’s tight. 

^ 27s 
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Murrpes are now* assembled to the number of 3,000, behind the hill 
NE. of the fort ; and that they intend to have three fights with the 
coming convoy, for the honour of their land — 1st, at the Pass of Nuf* 
foosk ; 2nd, where they now are ; and then, if beaten by us in both, to fall 
back on Mecr Ilajee’s fort of Harkoe, where they will fight to the last. 

29th, — Captured two bullocks, which we found a great treat, not 
having tasted beef for a long time, 'fhe convoy can now be only two 
marches off ; cheering news ! 

31 — A day of great and almost overpowering excitement. It com- 
menced about f5 o’clock last evening, wJien the plains and hills became 
alive with Celnochecs, and at dark, large signal fires on the tops of all 
the hills. At daybreak, large parties of horse and foot were seen hurry- 
ing across the plain to the Nuffoosk Pass, on the opposite side of which 
we soon learnt of the arrival of our convoy, from the report of one of 
their guns, a signal agreed upon between us. About sunrise, we saw 
collecitcd on the very top of the pass about 2,000 Beloochees, and others 
prowling about in all directions. The distance, as the crow flies, from 
the fort to the pass, is about four miles, — in fact, we were completely 
behind the scenes, and saw all that the Beloochees were at ; and fully 
expecting to see our comrades crown the top every hour, we were highly 
amused and excited . — 2 r. m. No «ight of convoy coming over pass : they 
must be repairing the road up. — 3 i*. M.f Saw the shrapnell flying over 
the hill, and bursting in the midst of the enemy, with the most beautiful 
effect, — /> p, M. Still no sight of convoy. Beloochees still crossing the 
plains towards the seat of action. Krskine scattered a small body of 
them with a shell. — 8 p. m. Heavy firing of guns and musketry for ten 
minutes, when all was silent for the rest of the night. I should be very 
sorry to pass many days of rny life like this, — I would ten thousand 
times sooner have bcMUi in the thick of it ; the excitement and suspense 
was beyond anytliing 1 ever felt before. Knowing the difficulty of the 
pass, and not seeing our people crown the top, I felt certain there must 
be much bloodshed going on.J 

* Although I did not place niiicli credit on ^ information, thinking it a bit of bravado, 
yet I much wished to send it to Chbborn, but bad no means. 

t Beti ecn 2 and 3 o’clock the fight of Nufibo&k commenced. 

+ I have since heard some surprise has been expressed that we could see and hear Clibbom’s 
shells, and not rush out to his succour ! Bad we done so, the labour and perseverance of four 
months would have been thrown away in an hour, and the Beloochees would have gained the 
eery object they had been trying for without effect since the day we entered the fort, namely 
to entice us out. But the thing was out of the question : between us and the pass were four 
miles of plain ; a quarter of a mile one of the most dangerous ravines I ever passed through ; a 
mountain a mile in extent ; and last, though not least, 2,000 Beloochees I 1 might, pertinps, 
^Jbave mustered 100 bayonets, but must have left some forty sick behind ; but the best reason 
of all IS, that it was not until the 7th September (eight days afterwards), when we first saw 
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Sept. 1st, — Not a single Beloochee to be seen on the top of the hill 
at daylight ; but several passing across the j>lain in that direction* No 
sight or sound of convoy all day ! Sadly perplexed to know what has 
become of them ; conclude lliat, finding the pass too strongly defended 
yesterday, they had fallen back to go round by the Deyrah road, as I 
first recommended. 

2nd, — Beloochces in all directions, and busy as bees. Another day 
of suspense and exeilcuiont. After 11 o’clock, they pitched one of our 
sepoy’s tents about half-way up the hill, iij) and down vvliich batches 
of loaded and unloaded camels are going. Suppose the convoy must 
have dropped some of their baggage and stores in ilie hurry of their 
departure. About 12 o’clock mueh firing cuiiiinenccd, and continued 
with intervals until 2 j». m. From the sound, it would appear the con- 
voy had fallen back in the direction of the Deyrah road, sonic 20 miles; 
cannot now expect to sec them fiir the next six or seven days. Tanta- 
lizing, when they were so close. Not a drop of spirits, a cheroot, or a 
cup of lea left, nor have we, indeed, lasted any for sojiic lime. Sepoys 
very weak, from short rations; only six bags of flour left, — a bad look- 
out. Cannot help thinking of our having got our convoy over so snugly 
in May, when we had only a third of the number of llie present convoy. 

*Srd , — Still ill suspense ; no comiminieation from outside. All on 
the look-out, particularly at night. Upwards of 100 loaded camels 
going across tlie plain,, being sonic distance cilF : whcllier lliese are 
horses or camels cannot bo clearly aseerlained without a gla^s. Per- 
suaded the people in the fort that they were the forim^r, aJlhough the 
sepoys made the shrewd remark, that they never saw Iiorsemeii look so 
large, or go along one after the other so regularly. About 20 horsemen, 
with eight or ten spare horses, came down from the hill to water near 
the fort : looks as if the owners of the latter hadbecMi killed. Two bodies 
carried across the plain on Cliarpoj/Sj with a kind of funeral party 
following them : suppose they arc Iw'o chiefs. At 11 i». m. saw a large 
body of Bcloochees pitching a sort of camp within a mile and a half of 
the fort: no mistaking our sepoys’ tents, also one olJicer’s tent, — five of 
the former and one of the latter, exactly the number they took from 
Clarke’s parly ; trust they are those only, but a])|)earances are very 
suspicious. Just as it was getting dark, saw the whole body assembled 
in one dense mass, in front of their tents : warned all hands to keep a 
bright look-out when the moon goes down. 

To-day some horsemen came and informed us « that they had 
cut up our convoy, taken the guns, and all the stores and supplies, and 

the guns in the cnemy^s hands, that we bad the slightest idea of the disaster that had taken 
place. Up to that date we anxiously looked out to see the convoy coming round the Deyrali 
road> thinking they had found the Nuflbosk Pass too difficult* 
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had killed all the Sahcb-log except tliree, who were prisoners in their 
camp’’; in proof of which assertion they ofl’ercd to show the guns to 
any person J chose to send, who could also bring a chit from the pri- 
soners. This offer, however, I refused, firmly believing the report to be 
altogether untrue, and made with a \iew of getting hold of one of my 
people for information. They also said, that if I would lea\o the fort 
and go to the plains, they would not ino’est me. We had a very heavy 
fall of rain about 4 r. m. More tents spiingiug up in the Murree camp ; 
about 300 Belooehees seated on a rising ground on one flank: great 
amusement in wafeliing their movements; having a good glass, we 
could almost see into their very tents. 

5///. — A jierson eauu* under the fort eallirig out, wishing to give us 
the news: had h;ul aln adj quite enough f»f these people’s stories, 
so sent a bullet or two aft(‘r him, to hurry his departure. All in the 
fori sadly perjilexed to Know what to think of alfairs. Belooehees 
on the move in every direelion : 100 passed this nuuning in the Deyrah 
direction, the road from wliicli we arc e\p(‘cliiig the convoy. The 
Belooehees do not seem in g(»od spiijis, not like men wdio have 
destroyed a large eoiivov. 'fliero has evidently been misehief some- 
where. A storm oerurnul about I o’elo(*k, wdiich, to our groat delight, 
blew down all the Belooehee tents ; th(‘y howcvia* soon h.id them up 
again. 

iif/t , — No grain left for caimds or bullocks, and litlh* or no forage,— 
they must take their chance, poor cr(*ntnr(*s. Nothing now left but a few 
bags of rice, and throe or four of flour: lim bags of the latter, wdiich 
were throwui aside as being half s.uid, now eamc into use, and were 
greedily devoured by the s<*])ojs. A camel-man shot himself, being 
detected in a theft. 

It/i. — Half expected, on taking a look at the Belooehee camp this 
morning, to find them all decamped ; but a sad rc‘verse met our sight: 
the three guns belonging to the convoy staring us in the face! They 
arc placed on a j)iece of rising ground on one flank of their camp, their 
muzzles pointed towards the fort. What can have l)eeome of Major 
Clibborn and his convoy ? — many ollic *rs and men must have lost their 
lives before they gave up llic guns ! 4’hcre is no doubt now that some- 
thing n ost disastrous must have occurred, and wc must prepare for the 
worst. Sepoys keep up their spirits amazingly well ; not the slightest 
sign of flinching, although they seem to be aware that their situation is 
rather perilous : luckily they cannot see the guns with the naked eye, 
on account of the jungle. There arc chances in our favour yet, and 
that the guns will not be of much u>c to them — 1 they maybe spiked ; 
%ndj they may have no ammunition ; and lastly^ they know not how to 
load or fire them : luckily they arc howitzers instead of field-pieces. 
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-—10 A. M. All the Boloocbccs are assembled round the guns, and 
peeping into their muzzles, — quite playthings to them. 

8/A. — Small parties of horsemen prowling all round the fort, — watch- 
ing us, I suppose, knowing we must soon take to flight for want> of 
provisions : they need not be in such a hurry, as we Jiave still some rice 
and gun-bullocks left. 

9^A. — Loaded camels still going across the plain, two Beloochccs 
mounted on artillery hor'^es: no mistaking them, from their size, and 
their having blinkers on, which they were determined should not escape 
our sight, as they galloped up and down in front of the fort for an hour. 

10///. — Our old frietid Sliere Beg came in this morning, but in such a 
suspicious manner, that f put him ])risoncr. He tells us the Bcloochces’ 
report of having destroyed our convoy is all true : lie ineulions poor 
Raitt and Moore as being two of tlie killed. 

ll/A. — Made some horscMucii, who were grazing their horses rather 
too close, scam])er oil’, and ree(‘ived inueh abuse from them for my 
pains. The Murree^ acknowledge to llicir having had 80 killed and 
80 woundi'd in the light Our old aeqiiainlanee lly but Khan and his 
son arc, it is stated, both killed ; also Kur(‘cm Khan, who superintended 
the slaughter on tlic 29th June. 

12///. — Saw a very pleasing sight tins morning, — nothing more or less 
than the Murrecs moving away the guns: they appear to b(‘ taking 
them to pieces and a\vay. 'IMiis looks \('ry inueli like a boll on their 
pari. JVrhaps llicy lia\e got iiitelligenc/' of ajiollier convoy coming up. 
Belooeliees rather (pii(*l ; allowed two eamel-men to loot tliem of three 
mares out grazing. KiO killed and badly wounded will make a hole 
in their tribe. 

111///. — About I A. M. a great noi-^e, and many fires in the direction 
of the Murree oamj). At daylight not a single Icuil to be seen, but 
loaded camels going oif by doz/uis. 'Die Murrees are all off, and our 
eyes arc no longer made sor/; by the sight of the convoy’s guns: every 
one delighted beyond measure ; this is (|uilc a rejuieve. 

14///. — Sent off Shcr/' lh*g with a message to Major Clibborn, to say 
we were all well in the fort. This is the first o])j)orlunily that has 
offered of sending anything in the shape of a letter since the 26th 
ultimo. Captured two camels this morning with the C. U. mark fresh 
upon them, — no doubt from whence they came! Feel the want of* a 
drop of spirits or a cup of tea most sadly, when keeping watch at night : 
Water (and such water too !) is but cold comfort. 

17./A. — About 12 o’clock last night a Kosid arrived wdtb an official 
letter from the Brigade Major at Sukkiir,"* informing us of the full parti- 


Copy of which is annexed. 
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cnlars of Major Clibborn’s disaster, and leaving me to my own resources, 
it being found impossible to send me any further relief. Well, this 
decides the matter at once. The number of sick, and the weakly state of 
the^est of the detachment, give little chance of escape by a night march, 
and I do not suppose the Murrees will agree to any terms I may offer. 
Put the best face we could on the matter, and on making a calculation, 
find we can last out until the 15th October on quarter rations, and the 
giin-bullQcks. Derided on holding out, unless we get honorable terms. 
Perhaps something will turn up in the mean lime; and if it come to 
the worst, we must try and make our way down to the plains. Replied 
to the Brigade Major in comformity willi decision, not allowing the 
Kosid to enter into the fort, knowing he would not have the most cheer- 
ing news for the people inside. Sepoys in excellent spirits, although 
well aware that there is some mischief in the wind. From this to the 
22nd instant nothing extraordinary occurred. 

28rrf. — Shore Beg n'lnrned from the plains to-day, but without any 
reply to my letter, having had it taken from him. Tie tells me that 
“ Dodah sent twice to him, immediately after the light, knowing he had 
access to the fort, to say he should be happy to make any terms with 
me, as long as I would leave liis fort; and that he had sent two people 
to me, but that 1 would not listen to them, firing upon, and driving 
them away.’’ 'rim Belooch who came on the 5th, and whom we 
treated so roughly, must have been one of these peaceable messengers ! 
Well, this seems an opening for obtaining favourable terms, particularly 
as old Dodah has made the first advance’s; and knowing the impossi- 
bility of holding the post much longer for want of supplies, I opened a 
communication with the chief, Sherc 13cg and my Naib being the 
bearers of the following proposal : — 

‘‘Dodah Murree, — I’ll give you back your fort on conditions; viz. 
that you give me personal security for my safe arrival in the plains : if 
not, I will remain here two months longer, having^ provisions for that 
time.” 

^Ath . — The deputation returned, informing me, that on receiving the 
communication, the whole of the chicis had assembled together, and 
after some consideration, took a solemn oath on the Koran, that if I 
would icavc the fort in three days, they would protect me from all 
opposition down to the plains; ending by saying that “whatever my 
wishes were, should be their law.” Two hours afterwards a Kosid 
brought a letter from Dodah himself, in answer to mine, containing an 
agt«)kment, on oath, to my proposal: he said he would send his nephew 
iJtn pay his respects to me, and to see the agreement conformed to by all 
\ his people. ^ 

25th . — Replied to Dodah’s letter^ to the effect that 1 would give up 
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the fort three days hencC) on the above terms. Surprised at their letting 
us off so easily, namely simply to return to the plains, without let or 
hindrance from his people, on condition of giving up the fort, which 
Dodah must well know we cannot hold a month longer ; plenty of ropm 
to suspect treachery, but we must run the risk. This evening Guamaul 
Khan came near the fort, and sent a message to say that he feared to 
venture inside ; but that if I would meet him outside, without my troops, 
he would ratify the agreement. Wishing at one(3 to see whether it was 
to be ‘‘ treaehery or no treaoliery,” I agreed, and, with Erskine and four 
Native officers, met him about a mile from the fort. I never saw a man 
in such a fright in my life. Although he had 30 horsemen, armed to 
the teeth, and there were only six of us, he retreated twice before he 
would venture near us ! He thought, from our coining alone, there 
must be treachery ; that some men were hidden somewhere : even after 
we had met, he had his liorse all r(»ady close by for a start. Down we 
all sat in a circle, — a wild scene ; his followers appeared to be exceed- 
ingly well armed, and all fine stout-built men. After compliments, A’c. 
the nephew began to talk very reasonably. He expressed a hope that 

there would now be a lasting peace between his tribe and the llritish; 
that they had only fought at the Nulfoosk Pass to save their country, 
and their lives ; that it was the least they could do, when they had the 
fate of Becjar Khan staring them in the face. 'I’hat they had never 
kiUcd any of our people after the fight, and that all the prisoners had 
been fed, clothed, and set free.*’ He eouclnded by saying that “he 
should remain near the fort until we left, to prevtmt any disiiirbanees 
between his peojih* and mine; and that he ^xonUI furnish me with 
trustworthy guide'- down.” There was not the slightest appearance of 
treaehery. 'riuis ended this most interesting eonlerenee. It will not, 

T think, be easily forgotten by either Erskine or myself, so much 
depended on it, — the fate of ourselves and the whole of the detachment. 
We found these Belooeliees the most civil and polite of men! TJie 
eonfuleiicc we placed in their word, by meeting them in the way‘wc 
did, seemed to please them much, and from having been deadly enemies 
for five long months, became in one hour the best of fiicnds: no doubt 
their joy was just as great in getting rid of iis, as our’s was in obtaining 
our freedom. 

26/A,^27/A. — Most delightfully employed in preparing for a start: 
only ten public camels left, and those as thin as rats; none here pro- 
curable : the number of sick amounts to forty, and these require twenty ! 
Then there are the rations ; ammunition, both gun and musket ; water, 
and tents. In fact, found 1 could not move without sacrificing all 
private property, and half th(3?* ammunition and tents ; obliged to call oli 
officers and men to give up what private camels they had : this was 
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mo^'t willingly agreed to ; and all kit, even to onjr bedding, was left 
behind. The gun ammunition I was obliged to take, as I rather 
expected opposition from the Bhoogtee*^, through who^e country we had 
40 miles to go. At first we were alniost afraid we should not be able 
to bring down the gun, from the wretched stale of the bullocks, and 
weakness of the men : however, we determined to try, and leaving the 
waggon and forge-cart b('hind, picked out thirty of the best for the gun 
alone. The sepoys, thinking we were going to leave it behind, came 
and begged me* not, as they tli(‘mselves would drag it doAvn, and defend 
it with their lives! When Rrskiiie was burning the forge-cart and 
waggon, the Jlehnx’hees outride ihonglit we were netting fire to the fort, 
and s(»iil to beg ns to spare it. 

2S/A. — 'rnnied our backs on Kahuii this morning at "2 o’clock. Much 
trouble in g<'tting olf, in eonsecpienee ol the number of si(‘k : obliged 
to tie sonic of the poor fellows on the camels (aniiiiieiieeil the ascent 
ol the big lull at G a. m., and alter immense fitigiie and labour, got the 
gun to the top by 2 e. m. The sepoys were regularly overpowered with 
fatigue half-way uj). 'Tlu' call for water now was dreadful, all that I 
had brought with me in tin* Mnssuks being expended. About 9 o’clock 
about JlOO Ih'loof bees had a*-semblo(l in our front, re<ir, and right Hank, 
perched on the top of tlu* lulls; they soemed highly amused at our 
getting tli(‘ gun up; but when they s iw tin* ^epojs corn[)lel(4y clone up 
with thirst and fatigue, they eilled out, ‘‘Ah! you will never get the 
gun down to tin* plains, — ^ou had belter give it to old Dodah !” I 
oflered them money to s|iow us so/ue w«iter : they said they would for 
Rs. 1,000! After some t.ilk llu*y agreed to show us some for Rs. 100, 
which was immediately given them : there was just enough to give 
each man a handliil or so, and the n they sel to, and got the gnn up. I 
really thought at one time we mnsi have lelt it behind. Ai the very 
top of the pass weu* about oO ol llybut Khan’s iollow^ers : these men 
swore we should not go any further, until we had paid for the flock of 
shc^'j) we rapluied on the Rltli August, llowi'ver, when it came to the 
point, and seeing the gun too close to be plcasanl, they thought better 
of it, and begged a few vupe(*s for ilybut Khan’s family, who, they said, 
were very poor. It was as much as [ could do to restrain myself from 
giving iliis party^ a round of grape, ll is well J did not, perhaps, as it 
would mo-^t likely liave embroiled me with the rest of the tribej*and my 
detachment was not in much of a fighting condition! It was now 
4 p. M., and we had still to descciul the Nuffoosk Pass to some water, 
which onr JVlurree guide reported w^as in abundance three miles from 
the bottom, in consequence of much rain having fallen. Commi^nced 
jd^scending ; when a spociaele, the most horrible to be conceived, met 
Jour sight : the bodies of all our poor fellows, both officers and men, who 
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fell on the 31fit August, lying unburied,'*' with all their clothes on ! 
having been merely dragged off the road. Kaitt’s body was the lirst, 
being almost on the top of the pass. Through this dreadful scene we 
had to lower our gun down the hill, inch by inch. T would have given 
worlds to have burled the poor fellows, but this was out of the question : 
we had then been fourteen hours under arms, and had still to seek for 
water; besides which, wc had no intrenching tools. The bodies were 
lying ill hea])s, which shows what a biller tight it must have been. 
The Murrees spoke iiiglily of poor Raitt’s braiery, in being at the head 
of all : they had buried all their own dead at the bottom of the liill ; but 
altliough 1 offcr<‘d them any money they choose to ask, they nffnsed to 
bury ours, in consequence of the state of decomposition they were then 
in. After much labour, got the gun down the hill, and j>roeceded on 
along the table-land until? o'clock, wlum we fi)imd water in abundance 
in a d(3ep \vatereours(», oa the bank of whicdi wo bivouacked for llio 
night. Although the men liad had no food all day, tliey all (save the 
pickets) immediately fell a^lciqi, without tasting a bit : thc^y had been 
nin(3to«*n hours under arms, the lirst bugle liaving been sounded at 13 
last night. Had this water been found when tl»c fight of tlH» 31bt took 
place, what a difbu'cnt talc would have btuui told ! 

29/A. — Marched lliis morning to the top of the Snrtoff mountain, four 
miles. Deseended liill, lowering gun down with drag-ropes, Roaelind 
bottom at LO o’clock. On examining one of tlie gun-wlicuds, found the 
ironwork of tin' axletree box sj>lit iiisc\e]Ml places. 4\) ail appearance 
it seemed im])ossibl(j to repair it, or that the gun coultl lrav(*l any 
further ; but P^rskinc*, by great exerlioiis, got it bf)und up, and on we 
went again, starling at 3 i\ m., but did not reach our ground until 10, 
having lost the road, and got jammed in between ravines. I should 
have wished to have made only one march a day, in eonscquc3nce of the 
weak stale of the men; but there was no help for it, — on wc must go, 
night as well as day, having only two days’ provi'-ions with us. fl^ere 
no water was procurable. Luckily the s(‘poys were so done up that 
they soon fell asleep, ajid forgot all about their Ihirsl. Received an 
express from the Assi^lant J^olitical Agent, warning us to expect 
opposition from the Bhoogtet’s, whose country we are now in. Not in 
much of a lighting train, half the men being on eaincls; but with the 
gun, I ifiink we have not much to fear from them. 

30M. — Started at 5 a. m., and arrived at 10 at a bcaiilifid stream of 
Water. On this march I was obliged to throw away all the amrnuiii- 

* Stfee writing this, I am hnp])y to say 1 have succeeded iii getting all our poor comrades 
buried r their remains how lie in one large grave, in the ground on which they fought ho 
gallantly. Mundoo Khan» the nephew of Beejar Khun, accomplished this desired object for 
me, HI which he was assisted by some of the Murrees engaged in the light, 

2Ss 
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tion, save a few rounds of grnpo; otherwise I must have left eight or 
ten sick behind. Men and camels regularly gave in during this march* 
and how we got all safe up, I liardly know. Remaining with thr 
rear-guard, J cheered them on as well as f could. One poor fellow died 
on the camel’s back. Our Murree guide, who had behaved as yet very 
well, did an ael of extraordinary kindness for a Beloochee. Hearing 
that one of our j)eople was left behind for want of carriage to bring him 
on, he wu'nt hack (jf his own aec^ord, mounted him on his horse, and 
brought him into camp, walking himself by his side*. Frcjm ^hi^ ground, 
sent ofl' an exprc'ss by our IVlurret^ guide (the only man who would 
\enture) to Pooljjee, for some spare camels and gun-bullocks, and we 
proceed(‘d on other S miles at 1 a. m., g( tling to some water about 10 
o’clock. 

Oi'tohi r 1st . — Started at *1 a. and marched on S mile**. Soon after 
our arrival, to our gr(*'it delight, up came our Murree guide, with some 
Sindc liorsi*, spare caiiuds, and gun-bullocks. Proceeded onto Poola- 
]ec at i r, m., reaching that post at L% distance 14 miles. On coming 
out of the hills inlo lh(‘ plain, bred olfoiTi* howitzer, to ghe notice to 
our friemls at Ijchrce, the head quarl(‘rs ol the fjtli Regiment, of our safe 
arrival. 

Thus, after a detention of five months in the fort of Kahiin, was our 
escape from that })osiii()ji, and the Murree Hills, aeeomplishc d. ^I'lu* 
hardshjj)s and piixation**, eircumsianees forced on us, were most cheer- 
fully borne with by all. After th(» attack on Major r’lihhoiu’s party, it' 
often appear(‘(l inipos'^ible to cKpf et a n'hsise, yet not a murmur was 
heard. On no one occasion liad I to find fault with llu* men ; and the 
alacrity and eheerfuliK'ss, ^vitl) whii h they perfornu'd the exei*edingly 
onerous dutic**-. wliieh I was forced to <aet, reflects, in my Iiumhh*' 
opinion, great credit on the Kalee (oth) Pnllun, and small detachment 
of Artillery. Of the cmistant aid atlorded mi* on e\(’'ry occasion by 
Tiieut. KiskiiU' and Or. (Uassc 1 note* nothing ; it can llo^er c(*as(‘ to 
be fr(‘sh I i my memory : and their rank is too near my own to admit of 
iny Maying all F could \vi sh, or they cl(’sev\( , even in this my Private 
Journal. 


Letter from the BuktM)!; Major at F^ukKur to Captain Brown, dated the 
Till Feptemher IHIO, alluded to in that Officer's Dianj for the ITth 
September 1810. 

Sir, 

Ere this letter reaches you, if it ever should reach, you wdll probably 
have heard the sad and disastrous misfortune that has befallen^ the 
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detachment under the command of Major Clibborn, 1st Grenadier Regi • 
ment, which was dispatched on the 31st ultimo, for the purpose of 
relieving your worn-out i\i(*n, and throwing a new garrison into ICaliun, 
with provisions for two month«^. At the of Nulfoosk, after some 
hours spent in desperate attempts to crown the heights, and after 
severe fighting until noon ; alter hours of patient perseverance against 
raging thirst, from the want of uater, and liie ulniONt efforts of men 
determined to carry out the objects for which they were destined ; and 
the loss of four oflicers killed, and one .severely wounded. Major Clib- 
born, with the only chance of sa^il)g the remnant of his enfeebled 
troops, by falling back for water, was under the painful neei'ssify of 
deciding on the abandonment of \our hraw detachment in Kahun, 
Under these circumstance^, I am din-eted b} i\laji>r Forbes to slate, 
ihut all attempts to rclie\e jou lia\e laihul : there are neitla r troops, fol 
lowers, n(ir .supplies nor carriage for another eKpc'dition in jonr favour; 
and being under the painful necessjiy of I(‘a\ing you, aftc^r having 
done ail in his power, to your own resources, jf)ur ])(^st has become 
unteuabh*; and he begs jou to act in any way, cillu'r by a r<i)>i(l night 
luareli, or, if so fortunate, by unking anv lerins you (an possibly con- 
<dnde with th<‘ cucmy^ lie Ix'gs you to a<*1 lor yourself jn 11 j(' b(‘sr way 
you can pcissibly manage ; and he fully aiitliorisj's any agreement or 
arrangement that may cnahh' you to bring your clidai hmcnl and your 
<‘oin})anics safejy to the i)lains, 

I hav(‘, A I . 

/Sji»ned) J . Dow 

nii.gad(‘ Majoi. 

Camp lih ^rptrmbn^ 1^10. 

Captain L. Dkown, 

Commandiii" Kaimn 
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Tiir. Bay of Kuraclioo is tlir cu'^leriiiiio^t of two large baV'^ fovniecl bv 
the junelioii of llir Sind and ( 1 wader < 'oa^ts, and is situat(*d betweem 
Ra*^ ^f()oaree (iIk' Cipe Mon/.e ot tin* old eliart'^) and tin* Piltee or 
western nioiith of llu^ Indus. Within tlies.,^ limits it i‘nihrae(‘'- an 
extent of about inil(‘s of sea eo,i‘-t, and in tin* centre recetli'rt 
to a depth of scmmi or eight iyu1(‘s. In most ]).irts tln‘ shore is e\lrein(‘ly 
low, being eonijio'^ed (d h illocks, or ratlu^r lieajis of loosr^ smuL thinly 
doited with the pricKl\-ptMr busli ; or< as on iIk' (aisiern sid(‘j with the 
tamarisk. To the north a range of mountains is '►etm de'-ecmdiiig from 
the interior, wdikh tcuani mites at lias Moo.jrc'e in a long, narrow, 
pn'eipitous ridg(', appanmtly of -‘andstono lormalion : it is about 
1,200 feet high, nunark ibly <wen along llu' summit, lia\ing no pro- 
minent ])eaks, and on lioth sid(‘^ of th(‘ eapc* is washed liy the sea 
along its basi', for a distance* of souk* mile'^. I^'urtliei inland, tfie moim- 
tains ol this r.ang(*, whieii e\tends in a AWM. and SS^W. dir(‘elion, 
average aliout 0,000 in altitud(,and it is one of the great spurs 

thrown off towards the sr.i <*o istWVoin tin* mas>. ol mouFilains occupying 
the eentral parts of Ibdooehislan. V sljorl (hstama* fiom Kura(*hee 
there are several ridg(*s ami hills of less elevation, iiT(*gular in form, 
and Inoken in their outline; but tl'cy do not (*\t(*nd f.ir to tbf* castw^ard, 
and are, in fact, in(*r(*ly tin* lower |)ro|('t tions of tin great range*. 

On tin* (*ast side* of tlie biy the* l)(*lla ol tin* rtuius eommenees, tin* 
country being low and flat, and of alluvial fovm.ilion: at tliis part not rt 
liill or rising ground is to bt* s(H*n, and tlic land is everywh(*rc thinly 
overrun with tamarisk jungle. 

Kiirachee Harbour is situated at the* h(»ad of the bay, midway betwi'en 
Ras Rlooaree and the* Piltee* mouth. On the summit of tin* 'elevated 
rocky eape that forms tin* w^esiern point, lln're is a small fort, built to 
command the entrance, wliieli is in 2P 17' 17" bit., and 07° 00' 51" 
long.; and in the centre of the small hut deep bay to tin* eastward 
of it there is a group of rocky islets, from (50 to 100 feel high, lying in a 
north and south direction, having a remarkably rugged appearance ; 
and being visible nine or ton miles, they form good marks for the 
navigator in approaching the harbour ; and as they have no decided 
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namo, I havo called the three largest North I'^land, Middle Island, and 
Sooth Island. 

The Bnygaur, or western branch of the Indus, falls into the Bay of 
Knrachoe in lat. 2-1® 37' N., 15 miles below the harbour: its mouth, the 
Piltce, is wide, but from a cursory c*xa ini nation appears to be shallow, 
and chok(‘d with sandbanks. A few miles above it, the coast, reced- 
ing slightly, forms a long irregular bay, tin* greatiT pari of which is 
occupied by a low flat i'^laiid, thinly covered with bushes. The 
Ghisree, a small sall-walc'r riven*, reaches the -^ea o])pobite its soufhern 
extremity, and is approju'lunl by two narrow channels, winding 
amongst amass of shoals; bul'they are sufficiently d('e[) and easy of 
acc(»ss to admit of being navigated by boats of considin-able size. The 
Ghisree rivi'r, called the Garrah in the upper jv.irt, is about 500 yards 
widi^ at the month, and leads to Bniuler (larrali, a small stniport town 
situated on its bank^, 25 or 30 miles from the sea. Above* this it does 
not run far into tin* land, and has no communication with either the 
main riv(*r or its western branch. At Tatta, the dry b(‘d of a small 
stream is still seen, which pursues a course ])ast the city to the west- 
ward, towards the Garrah, and it is probable that river was at one period 
the westeu-nmosl branch of the* Indus. 

About Ibis M<»oareo the water is deep, there being 14 and 15 fathoms 
close to the rocks: in most parts of the bay the bottom is composed of 
soft mud, and the soundings deer(*aMi gradually as you approach the 
eastern shore,' up to tlui edge of the broad sandbank lying olf it. 'fliis 
bank eommeiu'es at llie mouth of the harbour, proj«'cls three or four 
miles from the lanrl, and forms the up^er exiremily of the great hank, 
everywhere (extending to a greater or less distance from the Sind coast. 
It crosses the* mouths of the Buygniir and Garrah, and has various 
depths on it, from 2] fathoms to 3 or 1 feel. To the W(*stward of the 
harbour a sunken reef, with many sho*a1 patches on It, runs out in some 
j)laees a mile and a lialf from the shore, and the bottom is, besides, very 
irregular and rocky two miles further out. It is noi dangerous, for the 
change in the nature of the bottom will always give sutli(*icnt warning 
to vi'ssels in standing towards it, and it does not, besides, lie in the 
direct route to the harbour. 

The harbour of Knracliee has lieeii formed by the numerous streams 
and torrents that descend from the adjacent liills in the rainy season, 
which, llowing from every direction towards that part of the sea coast 
wh(*re the land is lowest, have cut at their junction a deep bay or inlet. 
It ib pearly five miles long, and, including the lagoons and swamps of 
the tipper pari, extends in an east and west line for a distance of JO 
Knilei?: not above a fourth, however, of this space affords •anchorage for 
Jresscls of any size, the remainder being occupied by extensive mud 
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flats, or choked willi shoals that arc partially dry at low tide. The 
western side of the harbour is formed by a narrow ridge of loose sand, 
projecting some di.Ntance beyond the line of the coast, and having a 
of table-land at its e\lieiiiity, risc'^ from the water in steep 

clili’s about 100 feet higli. On the summit oi‘ this v(»ekv cape, which is 
called Munliora, llior(‘ is a small fori, a moscpie, and two or lliree other 
buildings; and the ontranee is further dereudi‘d by a round tower, 
situated half a mih* alune llieni. on tin' low land. 'Vo tlie (*aslward of 
the cape, the shore, rec('(rnur abruptl} , leaves a d('ep hiy, separated 
from the swamjis in the ^ieilllty of the town by a na’rrow ridge of low 
saiulliills, and having a grouj) of rock) i'^hMs niMrl) in its centre. The 
samly ridge is isolated at liigh tide bv tin Ohinny (‘reek, and termi- 
nates about two miJ('s above the <»ntrauee of the harbour in a low j)()int, 
called Kceamaiy. J<h*om tliis ])oint a samlbank, whieh dries at low- 
water, ('Xti'iids m*arly as far down j»s i1u» fort on Munliora Point ; and 
the space ineluded within this shoal and tlu* oppoiili' or western shore 
from Ket'amary to Mnuhoia Point forms, ‘^trietlv speaking, ihi* harbour 
of lvnrac*li(‘e, for it is the only poition of it that alfords anchorage for 
vessels of any si/e. At lv(*eamary it is ni*ailv h.ilfa mile wide, but a 
short distance below lht‘ round lower, wh('n‘ it is narrowt'st, n(»t above 
900 yards. A shallow spit of hard sand runs dow^i tlie centre, and 
contracts tin' cli.innel, winch lie^ along Ihi' w ('stern slion', to 210. At 
liigli-w’at(‘r the geu(*ral depths m it varyiromol loo lalhoms, but in 
some ])arts it is iuii(*li dei'per : lU'ar tlie louud tow»r tlu'rr* arc' II 
fathoms dost* to the b('aeh, and al lw*t'amar^ from o to ()} fallioms. 
The largt* Ir.idiiig boats ili it •fi(»(|nent Kui.u-hee, not b»‘iiig able to 
approacli the town iK’an'r tlian the laller point, on account of the 
shallowness (»f the water, always anchor oil’ it, and tlisdiarge their 
cargt»es into doondet's; niid lor tliis purpose*, as w(‘ll as for otjier con- 
\onience'' it affords, it is Iin lar the b(' -1 '-pot in the harbour. 

The broad bank occupying the ea'-l('rn side of the* great bay, outside 
the harbour, commences at Munliora Point, and forms a bar a(*ross its 
iiioulh. A narrow ridg(' of smooth rock runs along i! from tlu* point to 
the group of rocky islets in the small l>u,y to the ('a*^1wnird, but it does 
not rise above the level of (he .sandbank, and the soundings on it are as 
regular as in other parts. At higJi tide there is a detilh of rathr*r more 
than 3 fathoms (10 fi'el) in tlu' propc'r channel, and it may be crossed 
without difficulty by v('sscls drawing J/5 or If) f(*et. 

Above Keeamary Point tlie harbour suddi*nly opens out both to the 
eastw^ard and westward, for a distance of several miles ; in this part it 
forms at high tide a vast sheet of water, which has the appearance of a 
lake, dotted here and there -wdth woody islct.s ; but at low- water the 
scene becomes entirely changed, and exceedingly dreary, presenting to 
2l)s 
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iho (*yo an accumulation of mud flats, with narrow threads of water 
winding through them, and a succession of swamps or shallow lagoons 
strctehing away in every direclion, further than the eye can reach. To 
the westward they exlimd nearly to the foot of the hills that descend 
from the interior to Ras Alooaree, an<l are only separated from the sea 
by a narrow strip of sand. Tlic prineijial ehaimtd leading up to the 
town, which is two miles from Kcearnary Point, and four from the 
mouth of the harbour, is bounded by niudbanks, eover(»d with largo 
patches of mangrove hushes, and at low-watiu* is so shallow — there not 
being in many places a greater depth than one foot — that it does not 
afford a passag(* for any boat larger than a earioe. At high spring tides 
lliere is a ilejith of lOaiid P2 fe(‘l in it, and larg(‘ dinghies can get up to 
within three or four hundred yards of tiie landing-place. It terminates 
in a narrow ercc'k, running througli the mud flat in front of the town, 
which at high-water is siiirK*iently ilec^p to admit of boats pulling up to 
a white mos(pie built (dose to the Custom House, on a small piece of 
rising ground, where, for about two hours in llie daVi the inliabilantsarc 
enabled to land Avithout iiieonvenienee. |]t*sides this channel, there is 
aiiotiu'r, Ic'ading up to tluj town by a ciivuitous route, at tluj back of the 
islets, and this, being tin* deepest of the two, is alwajs us(»d at low- 
water ; but a> it i('nninal(*s in tlu' ecmtre ofa broad mud flat, which has 
to be (;ross(*d bt'fore tin* dry land is gaiiu'd, it is asdillicult to get ashore 
at this spot as in other parts of tin* hai])our. Tin* creek running 
up to the wliile moMiue juirsiu'S a cour'^e past it to the SfO., across 
an exteiisiw sw^amp/^ and reaches tlie sea near a remarkable flat 
cliff, named Maiideo, situated on the short's of the small bay to the 
eastward of tlu? harbour’s mouth. It is called the Chinny Ch-e(‘k, is 
navigable for boats of a large size, and much used by the fishing 
dinghit'b. 

'J’he .-mall fort on the rocky caj)c at the (‘ntrance, with the round 
tower near it, both of wdiich are built of ^tolle, constlliite the only 
defences of the harbour. The former is of a s(|uan* form, with bastions 
at tin* angles, and, on the side looking inland, is streugllu'ned by a kind 
of semi-eircular redoubt ; it has a pai.ipet running round it, with nume- 
rous loopholes for musketry, and as far ns I could judge, for 1 was not 
allovred to examine it closely, has <*ight or ten guns (six and nine- 
pounders), mounted on the walls. 'Diis fort w'as erected by the 
Sindians in 1797, to command the ('iitrance of the harbour ; but it is built 
too far .from llu^ edge of the cliffs to do so ctfcctually, and could not, in 
Of&r any serious opposition to a vessel attempting to enter it. A 
^loop-of-war anchored at a proper distance would soon reduce it to a 
heap of ruins ; and the round tower, which mounts three or four small 
guns, \vould quickly share the same fate, for a vessel may anchor within 
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it to the ground. 

From the report of the inhabitant^, confirmed by the testimony of 
several Arab Nakodas who frequent the place, it U evident that Kura- 
ehee Harbour is acec'-sible at any period of the S\V. monsoon, which 
docs not blow with such violence on iIijn part of the Sind f'oastas if 
does further to the southward. Before it reaches the (i wader Coast its 
force is in fact, alnio'^t e\ pended, and it is only felt there at limes in a 
heavy <well, and an ocea'^ional fn'sh bree/e. 1'he Alu^eat boats 
frequently make the vov.ige to Iviiraehee wlien it is at its lieiolit : 
they run along tin* (Jwader Creist with the v\in(l from llie SW., and if 
it comes on to blow ln’>h, take shelter in one of tin* m.my bavs or 
Khores with wliieli it aboniids, — sneli as (Jwa(l(‘r Bay, (Mnirl)ar Bay, or 
Khon* (iorad, — all of \vlin*h allord goi»d amdiorage. 'The' inonso(»n is 
searc<*ly felt until they airive within 2t)0 miles of Kuraeliet', and on 
this part of tin* coast tlnu’r* is always a heavy swell, and strong S\V. 
winds somc'liim's oe(Mir. Al Ivnraehei', ni»rllii‘rly brc'czes blow from the 
land at intetvals throughout the monsoon, and l)oats t ike Advantage of 
thc'-e to l(*av(‘ it, and return to Muscat. II they do not oeenr, they are 
obliged to remain until the stormy s<‘ason is o\er, not l)(‘ing able, Iroiii 
the jieenliaritj of their eonstrn(*liK)n, to woik out of tin* h.irbonr against 
the wind and s(*a Jt w as one of these norlluu-ly winds that enabled the 
JI. C. erui/er Priun of Wah^, and eomitiy sliip, to quit Kura- 

chee in lS()9, and return to Bombay in tlu lieiglil of tlie monsoon. 

About eighty years ago, Ivmaehee Harbour was situated five or six 
miles further to the wt'slwMrd tlun its jin'scnt position, at a spot now 
occupied by a large but shallow lagoon, sc'parated from the sea liy a bar 
of loose sand, and, at that period, wms giuierally known by llu* mime of 
Aurnnga Bundei.'f By tlu' Hindoo inhabit xnls it was called Rambag [• ; 
and this appellation, by v\iiu*h it is alwajs distinguislu^d in tJieir oldest 
books and records, is to this day frequently wdien speaking of it 

amongst Ihemselvi’s. Tlu U)wn| ‘^aid to have been large and popu- 
lous, and was called Kurruek, from which tlu‘ name of the jiresimt 
town is doubtless derived. 1 havi* mentioned that the harbour ha‘- been 
formed by the junelioii of numerous waU'reoiirses near the sea coast. 
The largest of these becomes a *Nmall river during lu'avy rains, and 
discharges itself into the harbour by two mouths at the NK. extremity, 

* Sixty years ago there was nnotlier hunileror scajiort of this name, on the Mull branch 
of the Indus. 

t From the similarity observable in the name Rambag, it is probably the Ramlacia men- 
tioned in Arrian’s account of Alexander’s expedition, nhicli, if f remember ric^ht. was situated 
somewhere about this part of the roast. 

X It IS said to liave had a population of 50,000 souls. 
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near the town, fn many parts of llie siirroiincling country the soil is 
very loose and sandy, aiul the quantity which gradually accumulated 
before this stream, became at so large* :ib to turn the water from 
the direction of the old harbour towards an opening in a low range of 
hills on the sea coast, where it ([uicKly forced an outlet. l?eing com- 
posed of very soft sandstone, tlii'y in eoursc of time vielded to the con- 
tinued action of tin* 4reani, and Ix'coiiiing iindermiiud a‘ the channel 
expanded, fell in masses, wdiieli W('re quickly dissolved, and sw'cpl out 
to sea. All tlial now n'liiaiiis of this range the rocky cape, forming 
the western point of tin* harbour's inoulli, and the grou]) of islets in the 
bay to the eastward of il. 'Die latter are sleep and (‘raggy, and bear 
evidenl marks of having 1 (*(*n formed by the aelion of wai1(*r; two of 
them are also jierforated al the ba^s .and the hole.*-, whicli form natural 
arches, are so large*, that a ‘chip's boat can pa""> through wdlhout dilli- 
cully. The fact of the Iniboiir Insiiie uudergom* the cliiirige above 
described, as slated 1)\ tlie is coiilirmed l)y the ( xi'^teiiec* of llie 

rocky ledge, sfrc'tehing at-ross iN mouth lioiu Eas 'VlimhoiM to the islets, 
for there can be litll'* doubt that it the remains of the ridge that at 
one period united them 

The town of Kurailat* is built upon a sliglitly elevated piece of 
ground, wdiicdi jirop'ets a -^hort disi.uiei* into the swamps and flats on 
the eastern side ol tin* Iniljiuir. It occupies rather a larg(‘ sj)ace, and 
ijrdeb'jided by a miul wall, with round lowers at each angli*, and along 
the sides. The IbrtifKai lions, how('ver. are of the nieani‘4 (((‘scriplion, 
and are in a most dihipid iled slate : most ol the towers arc* mere heaps 
of earlli, and tlu're are man\ ])reaelies in the walls so large that the 
iidiabitants usf* them as eoii\i*nient places ol ingrt'ss and ('gross. \I)oul 
forty guns are mount'd in tin* diHeveiit baMioii", but they are mostly of 
a small calibre, and nearly u‘^<'l(‘ss from age. Like* mo*'! X.uivc* cities, 
the space insWb' is eom[)ler(‘lv fdled nj) wdlli Iioum's, and the stre(*ls are 
so narrow that two hois(Mueu can barely pass eaeh other in the principal 
thoroughfares, ()ut^ide, the suburbs on twa) sides extend from the 
walls to some distance*, and contain almost as many houses as the town 
itself. At present kurai*h(*e has a populat on ol J 1,000 souls, half of 
whicli are Tlindoos, and the* rest neloochf'es Joke(*ahs, Mowanas, and 
t) lilts. Many of the Hindoo uu'irhants possess great wunilth, and, as a 
body, they arc more independent, and possess greater inllueneo, than in 
any other part of Sind. 1'his arises from the desire of llicir rulers to 
increase the trade of the })ort, and encourage those who, in the course 
of their mercantile pursuits, contribute so largely to the revenues of the 
country. The Mowanas aud .1 utts arc employed chiefly in the fisheries, 
or as artificers; and the Beloochees, who are not numerous, are in tin* 
service of the different chiefs as military followers. The Jokceahs and 
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Jakriahs inhabit the mountains to the norlhwiird, and there are but few 
resident in the town. These liibes boast a descent from the Sooinra 
Rajpoots who formerly ruled in Sind, and, it is said, can briii^ l,*')00 or 
2,000 men int# the Held. They are a branch of the largo Noomree 
tribe, which oeeiipics the province of Liis, and the SW, parts of 
Belooehistan, and, previous to the eomtne-^t of Kurachee by the 
Sindians, acknowledged the aiuliorily of the .lain of Bejlii; hut since 
that period they have been >nhjeet to the AuuM-r-. 

In the vicinity of the town, the eouniry is low and flat, and the soil 
inferior, being composed of alight loose (*lay, mi\('d willi a greater or 
le«s quantity of sand. Jlelw een the N K. suburb and tlie bed of llie 
Layaree riv(*r tlu're an* several largt* groves of dale, mango, and 
tamarind lr(*(‘s, and many })aleli(‘s of c-ullivation. 'J'lu* gardems are 
devoted chielly to tin* production of the (‘scoihait v (‘g(‘l.ihle-*, and in the 
dry season are inig.it(*<l Irom wells; but, Irom tin* ])OYei*l\ of llie soil, 
IIk’y do not \i(*ld a ciop siiilieifuit to rrqi.iy tin* agrieiilt 111 * 1*^1 for his 
labour for imn'c* than two or tbrc'i* year^, aiul la* i*' then obliged to desert 
llj(*m for other spots. 

^riie Ijayarei* riv(*r deset luls from llit* neart'si langt* of hills, which 
is about li\e mib*s distant, and, cliv iding iiitc» two branelu*^ notfarfroni 
its month, lalls into llie liarboiir elo^-t* to tin* low n. It isahtmt 2()() yards 
broad, has pt'rpeudit uLir banks, and Nonlv fill(*(l fot a day or two altt'r a 
heavy fall of rain, when it is fiom ihrt't* to mk feiU d(*(q), and the c*urr(*nt 
so rapid that it can seldom be jordt*d eitlit'r l)y m.in or Imm "1. 

^riiert* are abont lifty trading boats belonging to Kiiraeln*e, whiehav(*r- 
age about oO tons in I)urden, bt'-^ides mimcnoiis sm.ill bing-boats, and 
JUlV i»r sixty largt* ones, x\ hit h -m* tmiploved along tlie Sind Coast, in 
procuring tli(3 largt'r kinds of lisb, eod-st)uniU, aurl shark-lins, for expor- 
tation. From I!oiiiba\, Kiileb, (liiz(*rat, and the Miilabar ('f)asl, about 
loo boats arrive annually, and a few^ bnggalows Irom Museal. 

h\)r a long jieriod Ivuracbee has be(‘n considered a plaet* of great im- 
portance l)y the rulers ol tlie eouniry, on aeeoiint of the Iradt* it 
posses.ses, and the large rt'venue deiived from it. Tt formerly lielonged 
to lh(* Jam of Lu^, from whom it wn-> tak(*n by the liclooch (diiefs soon 
after they conquered Sind. Aware of flic valiu* of their acquisition, 
they erected forts at llie inoiith of the liaibour, to defend it, and did 
everything in their power to encourage and inert'asc the eomm(*rec of 
the port. Formerly it was the practice of mciehants Ihroughoul Sind 
to import goods by the poit of Sonme(*anee, where the duties w ere more 
moderate*, and, by means of agents resident there, to send them from that 
place to Khclat, and eventually to Kandahar by ihe'BeyJa route. I'his 
xvas strictly forbidden by the Ameers, under the severest p('nalties; and 
the merchants being obliged to import everything into Kurachee, the 
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trade and revenue accruing from it increased consideraldy in consc- 
(jnenen. The duly levied on all imports is t per cent, on landing, and, 
with the cxce))lion of silk, piece goods, and copper, an additional 
Si per cent, whim the goods leave ihc l(»\vn, to bo for'vtordcd to Upper 
Sind. The latter is also the duty on all exports, which are also charged 
1 per cent, on being brought into the town. 'J'herc is, besides, a further 
duty of Rs. oil every kiirwar (about 1,S00 lbs.) of goods imported 
and ex])ortcd. Tn 1^09, the revenue (b‘rivod from the customs was 
Rs. 99,000, hut now it av('ragcs annually aliove lls. IjoO.OOO. Some 
years it falls short of that sum, but at others is considi'rably greater. 
This lluctnatiou arises from the greater or less quantity of opium 
brought from Marwar, to b(‘ shipp(‘d at the port, which in some seasons 
amounts to 1,500 camel-loads, but at others to not more llnui SO loads. 
The revenue collected in IS^I?, which was as follows, is said to be 
about the annual avc'ragc : — 

At! ralorrm. <lnty of 4 p(T cent, on all goods imporli'd, on 

being landed Rs. (>3,021 

Further iluty of 21 p(*r ctuil. on leaving the town, with the 
cxct'ption of silk, pi(M*e goods, and cop])(*r, luid on all ex- 
ports 30,512 

Duly of I per cent, on goods brought in from t)i(» surround- 
ing districts for exjxutatioii 5,300 

Tax on llu' lisheri(‘s (one-eighth) 4,000 

Additional duty of Rs. 3 per kurwar on all im)>orts and ex- 
ports 0,000 

Opium transit duty of Rs. 130 per camel-load, ou 500 loads. 05,000 

Amount of Revenue.. ..Rs. 173, H93 

The average annual vivlue of the trade of Kiiraehee, exclusive of 
opium and precious stones, amounts to about Rs. 21,10,025. The 
following list, drawn uj) from information obtained from llu* principal 
merchants of the plae(‘, exhihits tlie qiianlily and price of the dillercnt 
articles imported and t*xj)orted : — 

Import.s. 

From Bomb at/, 

Sngar, Bengal, China, 

Manilla, and Batavia, 4,000 mds., at Rs. 12} permd..Rs, 50,000 
Siigareandy, 250 „ „ 18 „ .... 4,500 

Pepper, 3,250 „ „ 15 „ . . . 48,750 

Cocoanuls, 200,000 3,350 

Saffron, 200 mds., at Rs. 10 permd.,.. 2,000 

Betelnuts, 100 „ „ 5 „ ..... 500 
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Cinnabar, White & Red, 250 mds., at 10 per md..Rs. 2,500 


Lead, 

250 „ 


10 


2,600 

Steel, best, 

500 „ 

» 

11 


.... 6,500 

Steel, inferior, 

r)0 „ 


n „ 

475 

Iron, 

1,500 „ 


G 

J) 

9,000 

Copper, 

1,000 „ 


51 


.... 54,000 

Quicksilver, 

450 lbs., 

at Rs. 

2 ,)cr 

lb 

900 

Cardamoins, Spices, &c., 7o iiids 

., at lls 

140 

per md. 

. . . . 10,500 

Raw Silk, Dyed, Bong 

a 





and ("hina, i^l sort, 

200 „ 


GOO 


.. .. 1,20,000 

Ditto, 2nd sort,* 

800 „ 

V 

IGO 

if 

.. .. 1,28,000 

Timber, 

500 giiz. 

at lls. 

20 |)(‘ 

r guz. . . 

... 10,000 

Ivory, 

400 md^. 

, at lls. IGO 

j)er md. 

04,000 

ScMina, 

500 „ 

J? 

6 


3,000 

Coarse Sugar, from 






Malabar (’oast, 

5,000 „ 

>5 

7 

if 

. . . 35,000 

China Paper, 

00 bo\( 


00 ]^er box 

2,500 

F.nglish Cotton Yarn, 

000 inds., „ 

40 

per md. 

. . . 20,000 

Siiiitlalw ood. 

• 50 

>> 

00 

1) 

1,500 

Iron Pots and Pans, 

250 „ 


12 

it 

3,000 

Cussoon (a red dye), 

J50 „ 


25 

a 

3,750 

Cobra (dried coeoaiiul) 

5,000 „ 

V 

5 

a 

. . . 25,000 

Tin, 

000 „ 

>) 

05 

a 

17,500 

Airyon (a drug). 

150 „ 

>> 

40 

V 

G,000 

Taniariiids, 

000 „ 


0! 


650 


From Uuzerat, 




Cotton, 2,500 iiids., at Rs. 10 per lud... . 



. . . 37,500 


From Peru inn (hiff. 

* 


Dates, 20,000 iiuls., at Rs. I 

] per ind. . 


. . . 30,000 

Oiilcs, dried, 20,000 

• 

i 

• 


. . . 70,000 

P(*arls 





75.000 

Dried Limes, 200 rnds., 

at Ks. 4 

per md . . . 


... ’ 800 

Dri(al Roses, 200 „ 

„ 10 




2,500 

Slaves, 1,000, at R<, SO 

each 




. . . 1,20,000 

Cotton Canvas 





1,250 ■ 

Dried Fruits, 

70 mds., at lls. 

4 per 

ind. . . . 

300 

Almonds, 100 „ 

jj 

8 

,, ... 

O 

X 


Pomegranate Skins, 1,000 „ „ 3 „ 3,000 

From Bombay, Silks, Piece Goods, iVc. consisting of — 

Madapollams. 

Long Cloth. 

China and Bengal Silk Handkerchiefs. 
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(‘olouird (\3ll0n ITanclkcrchiofs. 

Jjniidniicos, gt)ltl, floWL^rcd, and plain. 

Silk*^, plain and figured, J^nglish, Fr(*iK*li, and CMiina. 

China Satin. 

( 'aiiibrir. 

Caiulot. 

Cnttoii Vol\('t. 

Bengal Silk Sarc‘r^. 

ftln-Nlin^', Mull, Jjueonc't, plain, flowen-d, and Hook. 

Sural Kinkoli-'. ^ 

(’liinlzt"' of \.iri()U.s palU'rns. 

Sli(‘eljng ( ‘loth. 

ib*oadc*loth, Mngli^h, mj)(*rjine and roars(', of dinfiTiit 


colour-', 
i banze. 

(k)niinou l^ngli^'h Sha\\U K}>. (>,00,000 

Frtnn r t^buL 

'fobacco, 200 nids., at l\s. S jxu- ind ^ 1,()00 

Coarse ('oltoii (‘hjtli '>,000 

Frow Lin. 

Oil (’akc, 12,000 nuls., at Ks. MO-0 per nid 10,o00 


X'ahu' ol llu' Inijiorls. . . . Ks. lo,0i),025 


I'Im'oh rs. 

(1I10C, 10,000 mds., at'fls. 17 pen* ind . . Rs. 1,70,000 


Wool, :i,o00 „ •„ 10 „ :3.',,000 

(login* (a giiin), 0,000 „ „ 2 1 „ .... J2,o00 

J^irwri/ (a d\<’) f),000 

Mung''cl (Maddci), 0,000 nids., at Rs. ib per ind . . .. d^'>,000 

Raisins, 1,000 „ S „ :12,000 

Ji'crah (a kind of s( ('d), 1,000 „ „ lO ,, .... 10,000 

Indigo, 1,000 „ „ 70 „ .... 1,20,000 

Oil S('cd, 1,000 kurwars, at Rs. 70] crkiirwur 7,000 

AVheal, l,r)00 ,, „ 4o „ 07,500 

Oil, 1,000 nid.s., at Rs. 7 p(M' ind 7,000 

Salt Fish, Cod-sounds, and Sliark-fiiis 30,000 

Ijoongees 5,000 

Value of the Exports, . . .Rs. 5,47,000 
Opium shipped at the port, 500 camel-loads, each load 


8 niaunds, at Rs. 400 per maund Rs. 16,00,000 


Whole value of llu; Trade, including Opium, . . .Rs. 37,46,625 
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Five or six years ago, lf5,000 maiinds of cotton were brought 
annually from Kutch and Guzerat, but it has since been cultivated with 
such success in Sind, that only the quantity mentioned in the list at page 
199 (2,500 raaunds) is now required. When the season is unfavourable 
in Sind, wheat and jowarec arc also imported IVoiii Guzerat. 

Slabs, dishes, and hooka bottoms, made of marble, were lately sent 
form Marwar, but did not meet with a sale. 

Formerly, not more than 150 African slaves were l)rr)iight annually to 
Kurachec, but last year (l!^o7) notle^^s than 1 ,500 arrived from iMuscutaud 
the African Goast. The increase in this cii‘^or;iceful trailie is said to be 
owing to the s(»iznre of the slaves bioughl by an Arab biiggalow to 
Forebund(‘r, two or three yciars ago, whieh npjiears lo have had a good 
cilect oil the Arab traders, and will, no rloubt, prr»veiit tliem from bring- 
ing them lo any of onr ports for the lulure. 

All the pearls brought from llie P'‘r.'>ian liiilf are sold in Sind, where 
th<*v are in gr(‘at reqiu'st. I saw a v<u y lin#‘ pair, ft)r whieh the 
nierchaiU asked Rs. 5,000. 

Within tin* last two years, the jiearl ov^ter has been found in 
Kuraeliee Harbour, and at the Piltec or western mouth of th(‘ Indus, in 
gr(»a1 quantities: last s(*ason about 15,000 pearls were obtained, but 
t!i(»y were all c'Xtreunely small, and of litth* value, evcui as seed-pearls, 
from their liad shape and eolour. 

TIk* valiu* of the silks, picee goods, Ac. imported annually is 
estimated at Rs. 0, 00,000. I'he following arti(*I(‘s are sent in larg(‘ 
quantities, and are in gn’at nvjuc'sl • — long elotli, madapolhiins, eolourefi 
<*otlon Ijandkerehiefs, ])laiji jamdai ees, jaecoruU mu^lij), e.hea[) hbiglish 
shawls, ehintzes of various j>attei:is, of whieh tin' striped is pnderred, 
and tlio coarser kinds of Inoadelolh Sural IJnKobs to ihf‘ value of about 
Rs, 20,000 liiid a ready sale, and a small ciuanliiy of th(‘ oilier articles 
mentioned in th(» list au' import 'd, siu-h as C’liina and JJeiigal silk 
handk(*rehiefs, C’hina >a1iu and gold llowenal jaindanees, 

dowered and plain silks, R#mgal ’‘ilk sarees, muslins of various kinds, 
plain, flowered, and stri])(‘d, eanibri**, eofton vadvel, eamlel, shc('ling elolh, 
gauze, and superfine broadelolh. Loongees to the value of Rs. 7,000 
or Rs. 8,000 are iiiauufaetur«-d y(*arly in Kura(*h(’e, but th(‘V are infi'rior 
to those of Tatla; about Iwo-thirds are exported, and the remainder 
disposed of in the town. 

The opium comes from Marwar, and is sent lo Uemaun, where 
the duty is said to be less than at Homl)ay. The sup}>ly varies: 
some years it is not more than 80 camel-loads, but at others 1,000 and 
1,500, — the average is about 500; and it pays a transit duty of Rs. 130 
per load. 

The value of the precious stones broiiglit from the upper provinces 
30 ^ 
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and Persia is not known, as they arc convoyed privately; but it is 
supposed to bo eonsiclcrable. 

'riiey consist of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, amethysts, sapphires, 
topazes, and turquoises. HMie gn^atev part, including all the best, are 
sent to Bombay and Bengal, and a few of the lea'^t valuable disposed 
of in JSind, 

PVom the districts between Shikarpoor and Bhawiilpoor, Knrachee 
receives annually 1,600 maiinds of indigo, wliieli is exported to Bombay 
and the Persian Ciulf; it is inferior in quality to that of Bengal, and 
docs not sell for above lialf the ])riec. Tobaeeo is also sent from the 
former <*ily to the amount of about 200 mannds, and coarse eotlon cloth 
to the valn<‘ of I?s. y,000, which is all consiinnul in the town. Projri 
the upper j)roviaees, ])r('cioiis stones, raisins, dried fruits, and madder, 
reach Kurachee by the Klielat route ; and ghee, wheat, gognr (a gum), 
oil, and oil-cake, are. sent from Lns and the mountainons districts lying 
to the north of the town. OMie ghee and gum are exported to Boiiil)ay, 
and the greater part of tln^ wheat and oil to the Persian (culf, but all 
the oil-cake is retained for the cattle. 

Nearly the whole, of the goods imported ijito Kurachee are consumed 
in Sind, the value of lliosc sent to the norlliern provinces of India, 
whicdi consist cliielly of \)iece goods, with a small quantity ofsU'cl, 
sugar, ])ep])er, and spiel's, seldom exceeding Us. J,o(),000. 'riiese 
goods are conveyed on eanicK to Klielat in twenly-sjx days by the 
Beyla route, wliieli, alllioiigh the roads an' iidesUal with bands of 
plunderi'i's belonging to the Brahoee tribes, is preferred to the other 
route by Schwaii, on aeeouiil of the heavy duties exael(*d at that town, 
which amount to lls. IJO pc r eaiiu'l-load on silks and piece goods, and 
Rs. 6 on all otlu'r articles. At Klielat the duty is only o per cent. 
From Klielat, the goods proceed to Kandahar hi twenty days, and from 
that city in eigliteeu days to Kabool. The road is very unsafe for 
travellers, being exposed to the depredations of the Pulhan tribes, who 
freqiientl} waylay the caravans, and either jilunder them of large 
quantities of goods, or exact an equivalent in money. At Kandaliar 
and Kabool, a duty of 0 jkt cent, is levied, either in goods or money, 
and there are two or three other jilaces besides on the road where a 
small transit duty is eollecled, which altogether amounts to about Rs. /) 
per camel- load. 

Since Dost Alalioincd has become the Chief of Kabool, the northern 
provinces of India have been in a very unsettled stale ; and, in conse- 
quence, the districts through which the caravans have to pass, have for 
a long period been infested with bands of marauder^s, belonging to 
different Afghan and Path an tribes, who subsist almost entirely by 
plunder. The general insecurity of property which this state of things 
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has produced, prevents the Kuraehee rnereliants from sending goods to 
that part of India; for although the profits are large, they consider the 
risk too great. The trade, which, I have before rcinaked, does not 
exceed Rs. 1,50,000 in value, is in (•ou'<e(pien(*e now in the hands of 
a few Fnthan merchants, who, from tlieir kno\vl(‘dge of the country and 
inhabitants, arc enabled to carry it on with h'^s lo'^s than others. 
Before Dost Mahomed dethroned Shah Soojah-ool-iMoolk, the former 
Chief of Kabool, when the (‘ountry aj)pear.s to ha\e been in a more 
settled state, the quantity of goods siuit from Ivnraehee to that city was 
considerably larg(*r than it has ever ])eon since, the value of the 'sugar 
and pepper alone amounting annually to above Rs. 1,50,000. It is the 
opinion of all the inorelianls I have spoken with on tlie Mibj(‘ct, that 
but little trade will find its way to the U])p('r i)rovinees of India by the 
land route from Kuraelu'e, as long a*^ the inUu-mediate districts remain 
ill their pre>enl disorgaiiizefl state : hut that when the difterent petty 
chiefs are forced to pn'vent tlieir followers from plniideriifg the caravans, 
and the roads are rendered safe for Iravelhu-s, hirgi‘ quaiililies of 
Kuropean goods would lie sent up to all lh(‘ gr(‘a1 towns and cities. As 
it is not likely this will take place for a very long piu'iod, it is dear that 
any trade with the upper province's imisi be eoiivi'yed by the dianiK'I 
of the Indus. 

'riie artieles eonsuimul in Siiul go bj hind to l>nnd(‘r Clarali, 'I'atta, 
TTydf'rabad, Sr'hwan, Shikarpoor, and Khyrpoor. The caravans reach 
^Fatta in three* day<, Hyderabad in six, Sdnvan in lhirle*en, Khyrpoor in 
twemly, and Shikarpoor in twenty-live'. Tlie* eliitie's h'vied at these 
j)laecs vary in amount, but are' freejuently evade el in ji.irt by the* rich 
mercdiants, who have relations eir friends e'e)nji(‘ete'tl with the eeiurl. 
'Fliis system, so unjust to the poore'r traeh'r, from whom the whole duty 
is always rigoreiusly e'xaete'd, ajijiears to jiri'vail llireiughoul Sind. 

From the dillieully that attends tlu' navigalieiti of the* Indus in the 
Delta ill the elry season, if is evident, that if it ever hee'e)ni('s the ehannd 
of an e'xtensive eommere'e with the nortlu'rn jirov iiices of India, it will 
be nece’ssary te) establish a portage* freim .some jie^rt on the Sind Coast, 
as far as may he reeiuisite, to avoid the' foul part of the rive*r. Kuniche'e, 
from its peculiar local advantages, is nndouble'dly tlie be\st jiort for this 
purpose, the' harbeiur be-ing well jiroteeted from all winds, and acces- 
sible for vessels drawing fourteen e)r lifle'i’n fee't, thronghonl the* >e*ar; 
and T think the best spot for re-shipping the goods on the main river 
will be fottnd at some of the villages opposite Jl}derabad. Betwee'ji 
Tatta and Tlyderabad, the bed of the rive*r apiiears to be as fiiiil and 
changeable as it is in the Delta ; but as far as it has bc'cn evamiiKul above 
the latter city, if* said to be much deeper, and free from sandbank'^. 
Should this, on further and more minute examination, prove to be the 
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case, there can be no doubt that Hyderabad is the best place for 
re-^hipping the goods; for by this means all that part of the river which 
is so oxcc(idingly foul, and where the navigation is alteiidod with so 
inncli diflienlty and delay, will be avoided. It is worthy of remark, 
that none of the goods intcMidcd for rpi)er Sind arc ever sent from 
Kiiraehee to Tatta, but direct to Hyderabad, which saves both time and 
expense: the merehaiits an' of course aware of the advantage's and 
disadvantage.^ of both ronles, and this of itself ai)pears to rnc a convinc- 
ing proof that tiu' latU r i^ to be preferrcil fora portage. 

^riio only part of the eonntry in the iK'ighboiirhood of Kuraehee worth 
visiting is tin* Vall(*y of l\‘er Aliingah, «^ilual(‘d ainong'-t the hills, about 
eight miJe.s from the town, wlu're there are several hot springs. JMy 
curiosity being excited l)y the strange' talcs related by the inhabitants 
eonc'crning a temple thtit stood tlu'rc', which wa'^said to l)(* very ancient, 
I determined to (‘xamine it, and on ('Xpn'ssing a wish to that eflec't to 
the (iovcnior,^.)n(‘ of the chiefs was ordered to aeeam})any me to 
the spot. 

After we had got clear of the groves and gardens outside; the town, 
and cross(*d the dry ])ed of the Jjayaree, oiir road led to tin* northward, 
towards a ran g(* of low broken liills, about live mil(‘s distant Beyond 
th(' bed of the Jiayarec, tlie country is a loved plain, comph'ttdy o\errun 
with iargi' ])rielvly-p''ar bushes or mimosa trees, whiidi, as you advance, 
rises slightly towards the foot of the hills, and the soil is composed 
of a light loose (day, with lu're and there a mixtnr'' of fine sand. 

An hour’s ridc' brought us to tlu' fool of the liilN, which are about HOO 
f(;el high, and of coarse sandstone formation : we crossed them ihrougli 
an irregular rcxdvy ravine, having every appearance' of l)eing the bed of 
a large torrent during the rain.'^, and then piirsiu'd onr way along 
several small \alleys, bounded by long narrow ri(lg("<, or detached hills. 
At the gorge of the pass by which wc entered, a mound built of frag- 
ments of rock was pointi'd out to me, which is said to contain tlie 
treasures of an ancient moiiarcdi of tlu' c'ountry, and to be the abode of 
a host of demons, who jirc'vent any one from attempting to open if. 
About ail hour after we had left this spot, w e gained the entrance of the 
plain or valley in which the springs are situated. 

The Valley of IVer Mungah is surrounded hy hills 700 or 800 fvoi 
high, between which glimpses are occasionally ol)1aine(l of the level 
plains beyond ; but, at the upper extremity, stretches away in high 
undulating ground far to the northward. An extensive grove of date 
and (kher trees occiijiies the centre of the plain, and on the western 
side there is anolher, above which is seen the cupola of a small while 
mosque, ereet('d on a rocky eminence. Passing through several patches 
of cultivation, irrigated hy the waters of the ditl’erent springs, we 
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dismounted in the largest grove, where we found carpets spread under 
the shade of the trees, and a repast prepared. Whilst we were partak- 
ing of it, a man was dispatched to tlie spring to send away several 
women, who, when we arrived, were enjoying the luxury of a hot 
bath in its waters ; and as soon as they had vanislied, we proceeded 
to view it. ^ 

spring gushes out in a small stream from amongst the roots of a 
picturesque clump of date trees, covering the extremity of a rocky knoll 
of limestone, about JjO feet high, and falls into a siiiall natural basin, 
from whence it eseapes in numerous rills to the adjacent gardens, '^ln^ 
name of this spring is Kist(‘e, but it was formerly called ICcerkooud, or 
the iiiilk-tank, from tlie water being inilIv-whiU‘, whitdi was, no doubt, 
owing to its flowing at that time ovgr abed ofchalk. It is now colourless, 
and j)erfeelly pure to the taste, having no pcna'plible llavoiir of any 
Kind ; but, froui the stones in some of the rivulets being incnisted willi 
a soft substance of a dark rc'ddisli-lirow n colour, ])rol]®J)ly contains a 
small ])ortion of iron. I'lui water is so w’arm, that at lirsl you can 
scarcely bear joiiv hand in it. I unfortunately forgot to take a thermo, 
meter with me, to ascertain its exact temi)eva1nr(‘, but this wais doiu* by 
some of the oHieers who visited it aflerw’ards, when it was found to 
be lo3^. I'bc Natives say it cures ijvery discas(‘, and not only bathe in 
it whenever lliey have an opjmrlunity, ])ul drink it in large quantities. 
M'hey bcliev^e that all the springs in tin' valley ow'f' their (‘xistenee to 
Lai I Shahbaz, tin* celebrated Saint of Seliw^an, wdio, in order to make 
the spot holy, eomiiianded them to burst forth from the )i>(*ks. 

In tlie eenlre of a sjnall j)ieee of grass land, m^ar tin* spring, I 
observ(‘d wdiat at first 1 took for a shapeless mass of mud ; but on walking 
towards it, w'as warm'd by iJie J^elooehee.s not to go ii(*ar il, as it was 
an alligator. In tlni ulmosj asloni'-limcmt, 1 asked lliein Jiow it got 
there, when they told me it was si'iit l)y the saint, and that at the 
li'iiiple 1 should ^■ee linndred.s of them. 'I’he monster, wdiieli was about 
1*2 feet long, was lying asleep <)n the grass, and wdji'ii one of tin* Ihdooeh 
soldiers roust'd liiin by lie.iviiiga [lit'ce of rock at Ids head, sprung up in 
a rage, opened wide his Inigt' jaws, and tlum sunk dow'ii again to sletq). 

J could not but be surprised at set'ing the womt'ii and (‘liildren jiassing 
and repassing wdtljin a few' yards of ibis disgn-.ting-l(M)king brute, and 
that, too, without appearing to tliink they had the slightest danger to 
a p prebend. 

'JMic grove in wdiieh w^c liad taken up our tt'iiiporavy t[uar(ers is 
nearly a mile long, and t*omposcd chiefly of date trees, wliieJi yield 
Iriiit to the value of about Rs. 1,000 yearly ; there arc also tamarind, 
mango, and ncbccky trees in abundance; and altogetlu'r it is rather a 
pretty spot. From a small hill ncar.il, my conqiaiiions pointed out a 
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l]i^h loiif^ mountain, about 20 niile«! to the northward, called JibbrI 
Puhh, which ih celebrated all over the country, on account of the many 
wonderful stories related of it. 

After everything worthy of notice about the Kistee spring had been 
examined, wo inount('d our horse*^, and procc(‘dcd to the temple, on 
the western side of the valley. Tt is surrounded by a thick grove ; and 
on emerging from the narrow path that leads tlirough it, we came sud- 
denly upon one of thc‘ most singular scenes [ ever witnessed. The 
accounts of my coiiipnnions had i)r(*]).ired me for something extraor- 
dinary, but tlie r(*ality lar .sur])assed then* dr*seription. Heforc us lay a 
small swamp, encloMul in a Ixdt of lofiy trees, which Iiad evidently 
been formed ])y the .supcrlluoiis^walerN ot the spring close by, flowing 
into a low hollow in the ground. Jt was not a single sheet of water^ 
but was full of small islets; so much so, that it appeared as if an 
immense number of narrow chaniuds had been cut, so as to cross each 
other in every^ireelion. Thes(» channrls were literally swarming with 
large alligators; uiid tlie islets and hanivs were lhi(*kly covered ^\ilh 
them also. 'IMk' swamp is not more than 150 jarcK long, by about 80 
yards l)road; and in this eonfiiu'd space I counted above 200 large ones, 
from S to 15 f(M‘t long, wdiiNt those of a smaller size were innumerable. 
Our horses were sl.inding within lour or live' vards of scworal reclining 
on the bank, but they tooU no notica* of them, and would not move until 
roused with a stick. In a sjiiall j)ool, apart from the swamp, there w^as 
a very large one, wdiieli tiu' people desigu-ite the Chief,"' because he lives 
by hirnseli, in a kind of alligatorie state, and will not tillow any of the 
c*ommon herd to intrudi' upon his Javourite li.iuiit. It is w^orfhy of 
remark, that then* were .•several InilFaloes standing in the Wuiter in tJic 
centre of the swanij), and that although the large* alligators frequently 
came in contact wdlh them in swdinming past, they ueva^r oU’ered them 
the least molestation, 'riu* Natives say tlu'y lu ver toueh a buiralo, but 
will instantly attack any otlier animal, howe\er large. The apjx'araneo 
oH the place :iltog(*th(‘r, with its green, slimy, stagnant waters, and so 
many of lhes(» huge uneoiitli monst(*rs moving .duggislily about, is 
disgusting in the extreim* ; and it will long he remembered by me as the 
most loathsome spot 1 have ever beheld. 

Aft('i* gazing upon the scene some time, wu* proceeded round the 
swamp to the temj)l(*, w^here thepiie-ts had spread carpets for the parly, 
under the shade of some trees. They told me it was a c urious sight to 
see the alligator^ fed, and that people of rank always gave them a goal 
for that i)urpose. Taking the hint. I iiiimf*diately ord(*vcd one to be 
Ivitf^d for their entertainment. The animal w^as slaughtered on the 
edge of the .^wuinip, and the instant the blood began to How, the water 
became perfectly alive wdlh the, brutes, all hastening from clilfcrent 
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parts towards the spot. Tn the course of a few minnies, and long 
before the goal was cut up, upwards of loO had (’ollected in a mass 
on the dry bank, waiting with dh'^tendcd jaws until their anticipated 
feast was ready. We stood witlilri three yards of them; and if ono 
more daring than the rest showed any desire to api)roach nearer, 
he was beat back by the children with sticks. Indeed, th(‘y were so 
sluggish, and, if I may usi* the <‘xprcs'*ion, tamo, that I laid hold of one 
about 12 feet long by his tail, which i look care, however, inolruded 
to a safe distance beyond the ina*-s. When tlie meat was thrown 
amongst them, it proved the signal for a general battle ; ^several seized 
hold of a piece at the saim* lime, and bit, and struggled, and rolled 
over caeh other, until almost exhau^let^ \\ ilh tli(‘ d(“-|j(*rale elforts they 
made to earry it off. At last all was d(‘voiired, and they retired slowly 
to th(‘ water. It was eurions to stand bv, and see* sneh a mass of these 
unwieldy monsters almost al your feet, fiL>liti]ig and tearing eaeh oilier 
for tlu'ir food ; and there arc* f(‘W things I shall r(*rnem1)er so long, as 
this alligators’ feast. They are Ih*I(I saen'd l^y the Natives, who 
number them at 1,000; and when the ji)iingc)n( s are taken into aceonnt, 
this is by no ni(‘ans e\agg(*r«iled, for e\ery riMilel a foot wide and a 
few inches (leeji te(*ms with them. 

Tin* mosque is a n(‘a1 wliilt* building, of a square* form, surrounded 
by a broad ti'rraeo, with a cupola and slander minarc'ts at tiu* (*oi*n<*rs ; 
erected on the summit of a ror^vy crag of limestone ; and is said to 
be 2,000 yenrs old. It is (b*dieated to Pi'cr Jlajec* .Mnngali, who is 
esleeiiu'd a sriint bv IxUli Hindoos and M.ihonu'd.ins, and is held ill 
sncli high veneration ihronghou! Sind, that imm])(*rs of bodic's are yearly 
lironglit from a great distance to be intern’d lu’avhis shrine. 'Jdn* valley, 
in eonsequcMiee, is covered with biirvinir grounds, which arc* full of 
tombs, clabora1(‘ly carved and ornami*nl(’d. All my att(*ndants took (df 
their slioes at the bottom of tin* (light of st(‘ps leading up to the t(*rrac(» ; 
but as I decliiu'd to d(» this, (he pri(*st did not in^'ist on my following 
their example. Tin* interior of the mosque contains a tomb, sur- 
mounted by a canopy of carved woodwork, supported on slencl(‘r pillars, 
the whole being very prettily and n(*atly ornami*nted, and is kept in 
excellent order, as are llie building and tcrr.iee, which are built of 
stone. On the side of the rock looking towards the alligators’ 
pool, the perpendicular face of the ^eliff is covered with* a cgatiiig 
of smooth chunam ; and from tin* lower part, the principal sjiring 
gushes forth through a small fissure. 'Phe water is received into two 
stone reservoirs, and then escape.s through sevcial outlets to the swamp 
below. In one of them was a large alligator with about a dozen young 
ones, which the inhabitants have named the “ Peacock,” and consider 
the progenitor of the whole race. The water of this spring is perfectly 
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frpsli, and sliglitly warm ; but at another, a few yards from it, it is 
qiiile eold. 

On leaving ibo temple, we crossed the vall(*y towards the salt spring, 
which is simated on the eastern sid<‘, at tlie base of a narrow ridge of 
sandstone, about GOO fe<‘t high. The water is extremely salt, and, 
after forming two or three small pools, esenpes in several streams, 
swarming with small alligators, through an o])eiijng in the ridge, and is 
absorbed in the sandy j)lain on the other si(J(‘. 'i’In' Nati\es say the 
water in the ])ools sometimes ri'-c's and falls, and attribute this to the 
inllnenee of ocean tid(‘s upon it; but this cannot Ixi the true cause, 
for the ri‘^(* only takes plaee at long iiiter\als, Jind the jdains, besides, 
asetMid gradually from the sea up to the spot, which 1 estimated to be 
about JoO feet above* its level. 'That there is a c*onsid(*ral)l(* rise in the 
water at times is evident, from the e\tc»nt of ground al)out the spring 

that has l)('en overllowed, wliieli is eov(*i*(*d with a salirn* iaernstation to 

» 

the d(*pth of two or thr<*(* in(*h(‘s ; and it i^ probably ])rodue(‘d im*r(dy by 
a sudden increase in the body of wat«'r issuing from it, caused by a 
h(*avy fall of rain amongst the mountains in llu* vicinity. 
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KURACIIEE. 


I have the honour to submit a detailed account of the revenue (Table 
A) derived by their highnesses the Ameers of Rind from the town and 
port of Kuraehee for Uvelv(i months, together with the charges thereon 
(Tabic B), as also an explanatory slalejnent (Table D), showijig the 
difl’erenl items under dislinet heads; the whole extracted from the pub- 
lic records of .the jiast year; to which annex(»d a iiKunorandniu of 
the weights, nK^asures and dillercnt eurreneies alluded to in the tables 
(Table* 13). 1 lime u^ed iny l)est endeavours to obtain the most correct 

information on all subjects connected with the tradi* of this town, and I 
trust my reinarks will be found g(‘nerally accurate. As the s\ stem 
pursued in coll(*eling the (*usloms was fully detailed in my h'tter to your 
address under date the 12th Dc'cember 1S39, I shall on the present 
oeeasion only refer to the statem(*nts now forwarded. 

It would a])pear that ever siiu'e the* coiu|ue‘<t of Ivurachee by the 
Ameers, it has be(*n exempt from many of those li(*avy (‘xaetions whieli 
press so hard on the inhabitants of otlier citic's unde*!* their rub*, — a faet 
to b(* attributed to its distance from the seal of (u>vernm(*n1, its import- 
ant po.^ilioii as a port, and the iniliK'Ucc* j)Ossesscil by the laree body of 
Hindoo merchants, who contribute so mueli to its prosperity. That 
they sliould be allowed any sway under the rule* of so bigotled a 
Crovcrninciit may seem strange; but when it is staUid that no revenue 
whatever is derived from the ’^oil, the necessity of eoncilialing traders <>1 
whatever tribe at tjiis port Avill be ui)paront. 

PorcLATiox. — The popnlaliou is estimated at from 13,000 to 11,000; 
but no correct calculation cixn be formed, as ucitlier house nor poll-taxf'.s 
are levied. The wealthier j)ortu)n of the inhabitants Jive within tlic 
walls, which, notwith '.landing the Jiigli opinion entertained of tlicir 
strength by the people, are not even calcnlnled to protect the revenue, 
by preventing goods being smuggled into or out of the town, far J(‘ss 
for purposes of defence; and, in their ])re>cnt dilapidated state, are 
worse than useless, as materially interfering with health, by iirevcnting 
a free circulation of air through the narrow streets. Tlie bouses are all 
flat-ro«fcd, and built of mud, mixed up with a large quantity of elioppetl 
grass, plastered over a framework of wood. Some are two and thn o 
stories high, but the generality not more than one: a few only lia\e u 
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coalJiig of ohiinam on the roof, the very flight monsoon rendering such 
an expense almost unnecessary ; but all have ventilators open to the 
westward. The suburbs have greatly extended of late years, many 
poor persons from the hills having settled here, with a view of obtaining 
a livelihood as labourers and water-carriers. Fresh water not being 
procurable, except from the bed of the river, and the wells in the 
neighbouring gardens, the latter oeenpation is a profitable one, as much 
as a Dokra being given for a Ghiirra full of it. ^fo the certainty of 
gaining sufficient to suhsi'^t on by thi< means, or by bringing in wood 
and grass from the jiingh', may bt‘ attributed the difficulty experienced 
by our troops in hiring eoolitss on their arrival iji KnTaehec, the people 
preferring labour at will for trifling gains toj-egiilar work with higher 


wages. The following is a ealeulalion, obtained 
tribes, of the number of inliafiitnnts : — 

from the 

heads of 

Hindoos, 

( ’hopper Maliajuns 


. . 2,000 

Sindee do. 


. . 1,200 

Pnnjaubce do. 


400 

Satlia do. 


600 

Nuse(‘r|)ooree do. 


. . 1,000 

Pnnderee do. 


100 

liliatias (Sindees and Kulehe'es) . . 


600 

Kliutrec IVlahajuns ' 


. . 1,400 

ITulwaees, Cioldsmiths, C/oppersmiths, tVe 


500 

Tiunporary resi(l(Mits 


250 

Bramins and Fakeers 

Total 

900 

. 9,000 

iMahomvdans. 

Residing in the town 

. • 

500 

Fislieriiien, Boatiiieii, &:(■., outside the Slior (late 

. . 

.. 1,500 

IVrsons residing outside llie Hheeri'en Gal(‘ 

. . 

. . 2,500 

Kliwajas and Rlciiions 


050 

'I’otal .... 


. . 4,850 

JIhuloos. . 


. . 9,000 

(irand Total 

13,850 


(jlovcKNMi:NT AND ITS Si:HVAJ^rs. — I’lic officc of Civil and Military 
Oovernor is usually held by one individnnl, jointly appointed by their 
highnesses, who is styled the Nuwab; but the present incumbent holds 
his situation by the sanction of three only of the Ameers, the# fourth 
(Meor Sobdar) having given his vote to a Hindoo, named Moolchund, 
who also acts as his Collector. The Nuwab, however, exercises the 
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nnconlrolled authority over the town and neighbourhood; the only 
limit to his power being the chance of complaints against him reaching 
the Court of Hyderabad,— an event which occurred only a few months 
ago, on the occasion of his wishing to introduce some innovations in the 
system at present pursued in the cxaminatioii of luereliandizc at the 
bunder, and ill-treating some of the lower class of Hindoos. A most 
favourable answer was returned to the petition of grievances forwarded 
by the whole body of tliat tribe, and the Nuwab was warned to be more 
careful in his conduct for the future towards that industrious class. It 
may not be out of place to mention here that during the government of 
Syud Goolain Shah in ii. (a. p. he forcibly converted a 

young Lohanee to IMahoinediinisni. The Hindoos immediately closed 
their wareliouses, dragged llieir vessels on shore, quittt‘d the town, and 
petitioned that the obnoxious (iovernor might benmioved; declaring 
their determination lu'ver to n^tiirn to llic^ir oc(*iH)alii)ns until justice was 
done them. Their complaint was at once listened to, and another person 
appointed, ^riie exteiil of authority possessed by the (toveruor is not 
very defined, but it is sii])posed he would never })ut any person to death 
without the previous sanetion of the Am*‘ers. Mutilation, Hogging, and 
exposure in the slocks, h(* is empowered to infilet : the former is, how- 
ever, of rare occurrence ; the only instance wliicdi is reinc'mbered with- 
in the last fifteen years being that of a man and woman, for the murder 
of the latter’s husbiud , — hrr nose* and ears, and her paramour’s right hand 
and nose, were tlien cut oil'. b’logging is generally awarded for 
attem])ls at smuggling, and j)etty dedimpu nci(‘s. 'I’he inslruiiKUit used 
is the stem of llu* date leaf, which, if well apjilird, la^s open the skin 
at every stroU(\ I^’ining is, however, usually reported to, when the 
circumstances of the culprit appear to warrant tlic belief of his ability 
to raise sufTieient funds to purchase his release. Should the fact of his 
having done so bc'eome a )iiatt(’r of notoTu^ty, jiart of the amount is 
carried to the credit of llie (iov(‘rnment, to save a])])carances ; otherwise 
it becomes the peupii'-ite of the Nnwab, who generally eonlrivf'N lo add 
not a little to his income in this way. d'lie \ery trifling remuneiatioiis 
received by the servants of the State, particularly Ihi* Aniils and Sc'poys, 
is a fruitful source of corruption, and, in lh» existing slate of things, 
cannot be woikJ( red at. That men who have qualified tliemsel\f»s as 
accountants in the Persian language (in w liieli all the public doeuments 
are kept) should be content to receive such paltry salaries as the 
statement of charges sliow.s them to be entitled to, would be indeed 
strange ; but, as several have told me, the opportunities of embezzlement 
are in their power, and they do not hesitate to avail t lie rnselves of them; 

♦ This (late may be incon-ect; but the occurrence took place during Su>d Goolam’s 
government. 
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or how would it be possible for them to exist? The system is, in 
consequence, practised by all : the Sepoy receives fees to elude 
the vigilance of the Amil, who in his turn exacts Salamecs, and 
takes bribes to defraud the Collectors ; and they, notwithstanding 
the clieck imposed upon them by their jealousy of each other, cheat 
the Government : nor are such practices considered as disgraceful, 
the necessity of making soma addition to their pay, to enable them 
to support a respectable appearance, being universally acknow* 
lodged. In liis military capacity, the Nuwab has command of 
the mud fort in the town, and the few men now kept up there ; the 
taking of the fort at Munora by the British, and subsequent discharge 
of the troops stationed in it, having materially reduced his authority in 
this respect, — so much so, that the Ameers now a])point him to a share 
in the collections, in the management of which he formerly exercised 
no control whatever. The chief source of emolument derivc'd by the 
8ej)oys is the privilege they t'ujoy of furnishing escorts to the Kafilas 
proceeding to the interior, through the districts inhabited by their 
own tribes, for which their charges arc very moderate. To Hydera- 
bad, the Noomrecas (or Nowinurdees, as they are soinelimes called) are 
employed at the rate of Rs. 2-S-O per man; to 'Tatta, Jokf'cas and 
Bcloochecs, at Rs. 2 each ; to Sehwan, Noomreeas, also Rs. 2 as far as 
Thana, two more to C’hoora, and the same sum theiieo to Sidiwau ; 
making a total of Rs. G for the whole distance, ^ro Soinneeanee, Joke(*as 
are engaged as safeguards, for Rs. 2 each individual. They become 
an&wcrabl(3 for ibe sdfely of the persons and property under their 
charge; and f am not aware of an insUuice where this trust has been 
betrayed, nolwithslandiug the valm* of the merchandize (Table B) 
entrusted to their earc. The Collectors rank next to the (fovernor. 
Their duties have been before noticed : it is imjj-ely necessary to remark 
that the differenee in their ])ay, as shown in the statement, is caused by 
the merits or interest of some being greater than that of others. 

It has been eiistoinary for the Nuwab to obtain leave of absence from 
his duties during tin* monsoon, leaving only a tleputy to act lor him, on 
a reduced salary ; which accounts An the diU’erencc in the amount of 
expenditure for each inoiiilh under that head (Table B). The Moon- 
shees Stationed at the Chubootra are employed in keej)ing the books, 
and carrying on the correspondence with the Court. ^I'o them the 
Amils give up their accounts monthly^ nor are they allowed to see them 
again until the biennial settlement. 'IMic treasurer receives the daily 
collections made by the Amils, and transmits the balance remaining 
in his hands, after payment of the salaries of the Government servants, 
(t>y hoondcc monthly to Hyderabad. 

General Character. — Of the character of the people in general I 
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cannot, from ihc little experience I have had, hazard a decided opinion. 
The few Rlahomedans I have held intercourse with were Syuds, with 
no great pretensions to learning, bigotted in the extreme ; discontented 
with their own Government, yet more cordially hating the idea of being 
subject to ours, as likely to put a stop allogellier to their zeal for the 
j)ropagation of the faitli. The lower classes are distinguished by a 
disinclination to labour, and an overweening sense of their own 
superiority in the use of arms. I have often heard it remarked during 
the late sickness at Tatta (which they attributed entirely to the wrath of 
the “ lakh and twenty-five thousand Peers,” said lobe buried on the 
hill of Makulla, where the troops were encamped, at llie deseeration of 
their holy ground), that when the dead fought the good battle so suc- 
ecssfully with the arms they are gifted with (disease), what would 
not their living descendants have done, had the opportunity been 
allowed them! Even since the gallant capture of Khelat, they have 
not changed their opinion as far as boasting goes, and imagine that 
had tin* brave Murreo 13cloochocs, who fight (Zuugoer bur pae) cl)ained 
to the ground, to conquer or to die, bi‘en there, the result would have 
been dillerenl. The Kurachee boatmen are an exception: they far 
exceed their Indian brethren in boldness and skill in their vocation. 
With the Hindoos I have; associated more closely, ami Iiavo found the 
mc'rchants of that tribe the same intelligent, hardworking men as in 
India. They are as attentive to the most trifling as to the largest gain ; 
eorrcctin their dealings, and enterprising in their speculations. S(weral 
have agents at Rluscal, Ealirein, ireral, Kabool, Kundahar, Shikarpoor, 
Ehawiil[)oor, Mooltan, Mandavie, and Horubay; but they appear to carry 
on but little intercourse with India, save through the latter port. J3y 
keeping their wealth thus spread, tli(*y are enabled to hold out the 
threat of emigrating to a more friendly State in case of over-exactions, 
and that has the clTccl (at Kurachee at least) of k(‘eping their rulers 
within the bounds of moderation. Tho system of granting remissions 
of a portion of custom dues to those wjiose investments are considerable, 
to encourage them to speculate more largcdy, is one of the few instances 
of enlightened policy I have heard of in this country; and this will 
account for the difficulty I at first experienced in obtaining accurate 
information on that subject, as the merchants naturally feared their 
privileges would be done away with if a regular tariff was established. 
Since, however, they have become better acquainted with our usages, 
there is nothing they more anxiously desire, 'riic A mils are exclusively 
Hindoos, mostly of the Bhalia, Satay, and Lohance tribes ; their frugal 
habits better suiting them for the situation than the indolent and 
unthrifty Mahomedaii. The poorer classes earn their subsistence as 
retail dealers, carpenters, potters, dyers, navigators of small craft, &c. : 
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through them the trade between the hill tribes and the towns is carried 
on, every small village having its shopkeeper, who supplies the inhabit- 
ants with grain, and receives the produce of their flocks and herds in 
payment. 

Kditcation. — In Kuraclice, three or four schools arc conducted by 
Bramins of the Sarsood and Pokran tribes, where Hindoo children are 
taught the Sindian language. Kach scholar takes a handful of rice and 
a few sticks with liini, as a })resent to his master, daily ; and a rupee or 
two is paid monthly by the parents, nook-keeping, and reading and 
writing letters, is all that is taught; indocul 1 am not aware of the 
existence of any book in Sindee. 'J'he Persian language is tauglit by 
IheMoolas, of whom ten or twelve have classics, which generally assem- 
ble in the iiKvsques: the children of those who intend them for employ- 
ment in the ser\ice of the Governin(‘nt are there instructed, the cdiarge 
varying from a 'L'uiiga to Its. 13 or Rs. I moat lily, aecording to the pro- 
gress made by the pupil ; and on the completion of the child’s education 
ifis usual for the master to reeei\e a presj'iit. Hindoo girl«^ rt‘e<'ive no 
instruction, but a few Alahonu'dan females are taught to read the Koran : 
both classics marry their eliildreu when \oimg, if able to alFord the 
expense; but this js not oft<*n the case. Among the Punjaiibee and 
Bhatia tribes, and Pokran Bramins, the re-marriagc' of a virgin widow 
is not permitted ; but tlie other rasters are not so parlieular. 

Mosqi Ls VND 'ri:Meiii:s. — 'riierc are 21 mosques, and loPecrKeoju- 
gahs in the town and neighliourliood, of w hieh two are frequented by 
the Siddee slav(*s, in [irefereneo to the others. None reeei\(* any allow- 
ance from iIhj (Jovernimuil, e\e('pl lh(‘ tomb at P(*er REnngah, to wliieli 
oil is furnished. 'J’lie 1 lindoo temples, h^ikeer Miilhs, and Hhnrumsalas, 
are 24 in number, and are supported by otlerings from the inhabitants ; 
the only one whii-h r('C(‘iv(‘s anything from the Stale being that at the 
bunder, to which an allowance of 7 I seers of oil is made monthly. In 
this temple tlu're is uo idol, but a lain|> is kept constantly burning^ 
dedicated to the deity of tin* sea. It is mueh thought of, and no Hindoo 
vessel ever (uiters or leaves tin* port without a siULiil presiuit being made 
to the pt'rson who owns it. 

CiAKDKNS. — The gardens at Kuraehee extend upwards of a mile up the 
left bankof the riv(‘r, which runs past the walls. 'Fhe bed isdry, except 
immediately after heavy rain, when the stream runs with such rapidity 
as formerly to have injured the town, on which account a new channel 
wa^ cut some years ago to turn its course. Water is, however, always 
found a few feet below the surface. Mango trees, and a few tamc- 
rinds, flourish. The fruit of the former is more sweet than the common 
mango of India, but nothing equal to that of Bombay. The fields are 
^^^irrigalcd by the Persian wheel, worked by camels or bullocks ; and the 
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quantity of garden produce raised shows the capabilities of the soil, 
("•rain is not cultivated o\ving to the want of encouragement, and heavy 
taxation.* ^Such is the cause alleged ; but t am disposed to think that 
the want of capital is the great dra'wbaek. 'fhe greater portion of the 
gardens belong to Hindoos, who have no \vi>h to turn their attention to 
agriculture, the profits of which are so precarious; and iho^sc whoso 
ineliiiations would lead them to do so have not the means. A small taK 
of Rs. 7-S-O is Je\ied on each enclosure^ annually; but some arc; alto- 
gether c'Xenipt, the o\vncrs being either Fakeers or Uosaens, unable to 
pay, or men of infiiienee, who Iia\e had grants of the land, ^’heir num- 
ber allogcMbi'r dx)i‘s not exec'ed l\vent\-li\e, eaeli having one well. 

lT\iiTu)rii. — 'riie port and harbour hav e [>e(.n so often dcseribed that it 
is unneecN^iary to enU'r into a detail ol it Iku’c. 1 shall mertdy remark 
that the amount of tonnage is estimalc'd .it about 2,500 candies. 'J'lio 
lisliing-boals are upwards of 100 in niimlier, and the rcweniie raised on 
their produce forms n most important item in the collections, averaging 
nearly Rs. 12,000 annually. Idie si/e of the larger vessels varices 
from 50 to 125 candies. Tlic Dhingees are llie qnieUesI sailers, and 
best sea-boats, nolwulhstanding their uii|)ronnsiiig ai)pearan(*c. During 
the last ^ear they geiv'rally pc^rforined tlu» p.issage to and from Rombay 
in half lh(‘ time of the* Koleas and Honibay \ easels. Harbour dues are 
not levied. 

Rt-vuntte (\mouiil of Revenue, Statement No. J A ; C'olleelions from 

iVlI'Kdiants, No. 1 D) — "riiesc* stalemeiils exhibit at one siew the 

amount of revcMim* derived from Kiua<di(‘e forlwehc' months, under the 

dillerent lieadsin wIiii h it is entered in the public records, d'lie oflieial 

year commcmcc's in Ziliiuj, instead ol Mohurum ; but the books an* only 

closed liicnni illy, v\ hen aceounlanls are son! from llydt'raliad for the 

jinrposc. ddie eolIeelKin from merehan!> iiududes tin* sums paid by 

traders, of wliat(»\er cast(‘, on imports and exports. From strangles the 

amount of custom dues is at once levical, but lownsjieople arc' only 

called on to s(*tlle their aeeouuts monthly: a e.ileulation is then made 

of the charge's against them; one or twa> ann.is jier rupee is struck olf, 

that the account may remain an opim one, and the balance is paid, Iwo- 

Ihirds in the Kora or Hyderabad, and one-third in the Kashaneo rupee, 

by hoondees drawn on tlieir agents at Hyderabad. The sum struck off 

is carried to account as a debt due by the merchant to the State. On 

the arrival of the accountants, the book.s are thoroughly exanjined, and 

the balance, together with any additions they think fit to make, on the 

plea of the goods having been undervalued, is now levied. This custom 
» 

* I am not aware what amount would be taken ^rain groi^u, but believe that near 
Tatta the Government share is three-fifths. 

32« 
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intended as a check on the Collectors, who might otherwise be 
disposed to favour individuals, and at first sight seems favourable to the 
merchants; but they complain of it, as rendering their profits or losses 
uncertain for so long a period, besides subjecting them to the necessity 
of purchasing the good-will of llie examiners. The chief articles on 
which these duties arc3 levied, imported from Bombay and other ports, 
arc noticed in Statement O. The goods intended f(»r Upper Sind and 
Afghanistan are iiivarijjbly sent by the land route to Schwan, as being 
far preferable to the tedious voyage ii]) the Indus. During the time the 
force has been encamped here, large Kafilas have been passing up and 
down that road, even during the driest season, and the greater portion 
of the su|)plies for the consumption of the town and camp have been 
brought by it. Camels usually traverse the distance in eighteen or 
twenty days, and reach Shikarpoor in as many more, while by the 
river, boats arc sometimes from two to three months on the voyage. 

Opium, — 'J’hc amount of revenue averages ujiwards of Rs. 1,00,000 
annually (Tal)le C), with a charge for eolleetion and government of 
Rs, 7,000 on it ; but the stoppage of the opium trade (the account of which 
was kept quilo distinct) has enUiilod a lu^avy loss on the State. The 
transit duties on it at Kuraehec also exceeded R^. 1,00,000 yearly, and 
in A. II. 12 to (a. i). 1S30) amounted to no ^“<8 than Rs. 1,50,000. It was 
brought from Palc'c and the Rajpoot Slates via Hyderabad to this town, 
and li(*ncc exported to Damann. 'Fhe duly levied liero was Rs. 100, 
and five Venetians (of Rs. 5-8-0 each) per eamel-load eiileulaled^^to 
weigh 8 pukka inaunds. The drug was usually packed in leather 
bags, covered witli felt, but a very small portion being in boxes. 

Indigo, from RIooItan and the northward, is an important article of 
export, but the heavy duties exacted on its transit through Siud limits 
the quantity. 

Looz/g'ee.s, manufac tured here and atTatta, SaUpefre, Assafa fida, Dj/eHj 
and Hides, may also bo enumerated. At present, however, cargo of any 
deseripl'm is dillicult to be obtained, and many boats have sailed for 
Bombay in ballast. 

Wool has been lately in great demand. That exported here is much 
inferior in quality to the Shah Beelawul fleeces, but the best quality is 
shipped from the port of (cwaddel, in Mekran. The merchants employ 
Hindoo agents, who purchase it for them in small quantities in the 
hills from the shepherds. The produce of each sheep is twisted into 
bauds, each weighing from half to one seer ; about twenty of large size 
miy be bought for a rupee. Thana, on the road between Kurachee and 
^^hwan, is the depot for the purchases made in that part of the ctountry. 
"rile price there averages from Rs. 12 to Rs, 14 per maund. When a 
sufficient quantity is collected, a Kafila is scut oif, and a tax of 
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2 tungas, called Nutb, is levied on each camcMoad. The greater 
portion of the Shah Beelawul wool is sent to Soninecanee, at a cost 
there of fro*m Rs. 18 to Rs. 20 per Sonmoeance inaund, which is 
4 seers larger than that of Kurachee. About 5,000 or 6,000 maunds are 
annually evported, the duty being about 6 kusceras per rupee’s worth 
for merchants, and 2 dokras for others. The produce of Mekran, sent 
through Gwaddel, is by far the finest in size and quality, and much 
care is taken in preparing it for the market. The sheep arc washed, 
wherever circuraslances admit, as often as twice a month, and in the 
most unfavourable situations are invariably well scoured previous to 
their being sheared. The price I have not been able correctly to ascer- 
tain, but it has risen considerably during the last few inontlis. 

Mahal Chubootra (No. 2 A). — Under this heed are entered all the 
payments made in ready money for ciisionis on articles brought into or 
taken out of the town. The account is kept in a book called Siijahee 
(that for inonllily payments is termed Iltala}), from which 1 have made 
extracts (D No. 2). All persons entering the town with goods go, as a 
matter of cours(‘, to the Chubootra, wherc^ ihcir packages arc examined ; 
nor are they allowed to pass out wilhoul a certificate of having ])aid 
the customary dues on their purchases. It will be observed that this 
tax is levied on all articles for private consumption,” at the rate of 
3 dokras per rupee’s worth on everything grain, on which four and 

a half are taken. The amount thus collc'cted being in small sums, it is 
kept ill Tungas,^ valued at 21:tniigas and 2 kusceras per Kashanec 
rupee. If the value of the goods ex(‘ecds Rs. 5, although the full 
charge for customs levic'd, an entry under that head at the rate of 
Rs. 5-1-0 percent, only is made. Another eolumn is then added, in 
which Koosoor Wutao, or dilTerenee of exchange, at the rate of 9 per 
cent, is noted ; the balance whicli may nmiaiii is carried to the credit of 
a charitable fund for the support of Kakeers and (Josavecs. After their 
demands have been satisfied, the reniaind(‘r is dividend into three shares, 
two of which arc the perquisites of the Amils, and the third is carried 
to the credit of the tStatc. 

Tax on Articles weif^hed^ includins^ Sherrner (No. 3 A). — (historns 
on everything weighed at I he Chubootra is here entered under llie 
heads of Choongee and Minwun, the former being levied in kind, and 
the latter in cash. In the explanatory stabmicnt (No. 3D) I have parti- 
cularized the rates at which the.se charges are made on ilie difl’erent 
articles therein specified. It is usual for the merchant to be allowed to 
purchase back the quantity taken as Choongee, at the bazar rate; but his 
doing so depends on the pleasure of the Collectors. 8heerncc is the 

* The value fluctuates according to the rate of exchange in the ba/ur, and now 26 ti'ugas. 
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sum paid by the weighing man to (lovernmenl for his situation, and 
has been but lately introduced, to increase the revenue under this head, 
and that of measures. 

Slaves , — Tn this column, the dues exacted from Nakodas of boats, 
who speenlale in a small way on their own account, or bring supplies 
for their families, as well payments made by petty traders, are noted. 
It also includes tlie important article of slaves, on whom a tax of 
Rs. 5-8-0 per head is levied; Jls. 5 only beini^ carried to account,^and 
the balance disposed of as notic'cd uii(l(‘r lla head iMalial f'hiibootra. 
Muscat is the port from wliieli they are all broui^ht to Kiirachee, and 
hence sent up tlic connlry for •^alc. 'Fh \v an* dixjclcd into two clas**es, 
the Siddccs or Africans, and 1 hibshees or 4bjssinians. Sometimes a 
Georgian is brought down, but only on a prj\a1e oreb'r, their price* In'ing 
loo high to admit of speculation*^ ladiig made in them. H’he Siddees 
are mostly all childn*n a\ hen imported, grown up persons being consi- 
dered more likely to run away 'I'lu'ir ))rice at ]\Tuscat varies from 
15 to oO dollars, according to tindr strength and aj)pcaranee. 'Die slave 
merchants t(*ll me that boats are sent from that port down the coast of 
Africa, with cargoes ot eoaise cloths and d.d“s ; that lliey visit certain 
places where the (diildren are coib'cted, in e\[)(*ctation ol their arrhal. 
One of the crew is sent on shore, and In* ])lae(*s on the hem h the <pian- 
tity of goods he considers e(jni\alent to the \alue of a sla\(*. If thought 
suflieienl, a child is brought to lum. ami the [)aek.ig(* takfui away ; and 
so on, until they hav<' olUait'cd tin* ninuber th(‘y recjuire CJirls are 
brought in greater numbers lli m bovs, and both are sold here at from 
lls, 60 to Rs. 100 each. ^Fhe hotter ait* said lo l)e e>tremely intelligent 
at learning any trade; and the tisherinen, who own a good many, stale 
that they make active and bold sailors, h’rom 600 to 700 is the number 
annually imported, of wliicli about lhree-lt)urllis are gnls ; the lliibshee 
females are generally ])ureliased at a more mature age, as mi '.tresses for 
men of rank. 'rJn* features of thosi^ 1 have* si'cn were good, but tli(‘ir 
complexions rather dark, or inclining to a copper colour, I'erliajis TIO or 
40 may be landed in each year ; but as tlieii cost is liigh (fiom Rs. 170 
lo Rs. 250, according to their good looks), and theii health rather 
delicate, few like to lay out money on them. The price of Ilubshce 
lads is upwards of Rs. 100 ; but they are seldom for sale, as they are not 
brought down unless on a commission from some great man, who 
wishes to bring them up in his family. Only three or four arrived here 
during tlie past year. It is the iiiterect of a master to treat his slave 
kindly, where so many opportunities exist for desertion ; and I have not 
Kfiard of many instances of tyranny in this neighbourhood. They 
appear, in general, contented with their lot, are most of them married, 
and certainly cannot complain of being overworked. A few have* 
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indeed, sought shellcr in our camp ; but they w'ere the property of poor 
people residing at Beyla, or in that \ieiriity, and chielly eornphiined of 
a want of food as having led to their first tpiaiTclling with their masters^ 
and then running away when punished. Proiu the intercourse between 
Sindians and Siddcc women, a race called Cluda has sprung up. 
They arc equally slaves with their mothers, and may be bought or sold 
at will. The tribe of Beeroees hIm), who dwell near B('yla, make a 
praetice of selling their eliilclren when in want; wliieh appt^ars lu be 
generally the ea'-'e, as no tlilUcnlly is ex|)erieiu*e(l in «)blainiiig them 
whenever required. Hindoos prefer tluoii a^ h()ii>eh()l(l ser\an1s, in 
consequence of tludi* being ]>c‘ller looking ihaji Siddees, and able to 
speak tin* Sindian langu.ige. 

Tax on Arfivic'i mcnsnnfl, inci?fflini^ S/icernn (Xo. H A, No. D). — 
CTrain, of wliatc'ver deserjplioii, is subject to this 1a\. When brought 
in large quant ilies, it (‘ustomary to allow the merehaiil to deelare the 
quantity contained in eacdi j)Jic*lvage, and not to open it, unless doubt 
siioiild arise as to the eonlents. CMioongiM' at tJie ral(‘ oi 2 (*assas |)(*r 
kurwar is (akcui from the wliolesah* dealer, and il is again subjeel to a 
lax called Lnwazium MoombM^an, \\h(*n pnreliased by retailers, of 
1 Innga per mooiidecai ; but this is not levied if the grain is not fur 
private nsr, 

Mahal Mror YJo/vv, F/.s/f, i^*r, (\ No. 6, I) Xo. (>). — 'Fhe rexenuc 
realized under this head amounts to the lar'>(* sum of Bs. 12,000, as 
shown in the sijitf'inent. Although the eiistoms^n wood lor bujldjug, ot- 
to be used fis find, are iiieliidi'd, vet Jisli is 0u‘ M)uree wlnmec* the greater 
portion is ilerivf’d. On the rc'timi of the rislmig-boats to tin' harbour, 
tlie cargo is landed in the prc'scnee of a Clovc'rnniciit st'rvaiil, and llic 
iiiirnber coimted: if less than a foarth part i'^ taken fis customs; 

but if more, uni^-siilh only is dt'maiided. d'he owju'r is allowed to 
carry the wliolc away, and, at tlic end o( tlui month, attends at the 
(’hubootra with Jiis ac-counl. 'The total bi'iiig add(‘d n|), he is called on 
to pay their valiu' at somnlljing ahovr ijje market j)rice, as a set-oil’ to 
the credit he has had In tlu' case of fish bvouglil into llie market for 
sale, each person is obliged to show the basket-load to tin; Ajnil, a\ ijo 
records his or her name, with a inemoranduin of tin* snj)posed value. 
After disposing of tlnmi, one-foiirlh of the amount realized is at on<*e 
paid. The Amil is entitled to about o p(*r ct'Ut. in kind, as his perqui- 
site, in addition to this sum. The food of the fisherman, like that of 
most poor persons at Kiiraehee, is composed of dales and lisli, with the 
addition of a little rice;'*^* while that of the Iiill jieople is almost entirely 
milk and curds; the berry of a busli called Bccra, drii'd and ground 
up, being used as a snbslitule for, or mixed with grain. 

* Dates arc generally 1 tlokra i>cr seer ; rice double the price. 
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Great quantities of the larger sorts offish, dried and salted for exporta- 
tion, have an additional tax levied on them in that state. Their value 
may be imagined, when I mention that as much as Rs. 600 was given 
for a boat to take a cargo to Bombay, late last season. Sharkfins and 
maws arc prepared here in considerable numbers for the China market; 
but little or no demand is made for them in Sind. Another item to be 
remarked on in this column is the tax levied on the crews of boats 
bejionging to the port, 'flic amount is equal to nearly om-Unth of 
their monthly wages, and is exacted each trip. 

Contracts (No. 10 No. 10 A.) — The expense attending the neces- 
sary establishment of Amils and sepoys, to collect the revenue on the 
items under these heads, has induct'd the Government to put them up 
for sale. They arc disposed of, as usual, to the highest bidder, for one 
year; but should a more advantageous offer present itself in the mean 
time, no scruple is made of depriving the contractor of it, unless he 
chooses to keej) it on at the increased rate. Payment is exacted at the 
end of each monlli. 

Liquor^ — 'flic first to be noticed is that on liquor. Goor is the 
ingredient from which the spirit is extracted ; but dates are sometimes 
added, although they are said to give an unpleasant flavour. The spirit 
is fiery, and disagreeable to a European palate, but the Natives prefer 
it to all our liquors oxce])t brandy. 

Government furnishes the vessels for preparing it in, as also firewood, 
tlie coppers for boilini^ and the colouring mixture : 2fT or 30 seers of 
Khund Sujah (Goor) is calculated to give 10 or 12 seers of good spirits. 
Retail dealers purchase it of the contractor, and then dispose of it 
wherever they choose, 

C (mblhiSi'~homc . — The gambling*honse is a Government building, 
whore alone games of chancjc arc allowed. If discovered anywhere else, 
the players are punished, and their money confiscated. I am told that 
the place is pretty well frecpicnted, mostly, as may be supposed, by 
Mahomc dans. The contractors’ Ainil levies a lax of 3 dokras on each 
rupee won. He is always ready to advance small sums to persons 
whose fortune has been adverse, being certain of obtaining the assistance 
of the Government officers if any difficulty is made in repaying him. 

Tax on Cattle (No. 12 A, No. 12 E). — This item is levied from iHq 
owcTS of camels and bullocks, who earn their livelihood as carriers. 
Of the former there are about 160, and 80 of the latter, in the town 
and suburbs. The camels arc poor, and mangy in appearance, which 
is accounted for by the bad forage they subsist on; and although 
they carry heavy loads for a short distance, they pine away and die if 
i^ent into the interior. The weight carried by the bullocks is incredible. 

< During one of our changes of ground, one was seen with twelve dozen 
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of beer and a bag of rice on his back. They are only employed in 
carrying goods to and from the bunder; the poorer Sindians, who live 
in the jungle, keeping donkeys to bring their wood and grass to market. 
One-eighih of the sum received for the daily labour of their beavSts is the 
amount taken from the owners ; but when employed by us, they have 
successfully resisted the contractor’s demand. 

Chout Shurafce, (No. 13 A, No. 13 E). — The contractor for this tax 
has the privilege of shroffing all the coin in circulation, in the town and 
neighbourhood. From the resident merchants he n^cf'ivc^ no regular 
allowance, but visits them at the Dewallec, when it is customary to make 
him a trilling present. Others arc charged 1 tnnga per hundred rupees 
examined. 'I’lie sum levied on goldsmiths, from the prolils of their 
labour, is one-fourth, Kaeh individual is obliged to enter on his books 
the amount of his daily gains, and, at the monthly examination by 
the eoniraclor, to pay at that rate. 

Tax on Brokers, Ivory-tvrners, (No. 1 FA, No. 14 F.) — The tax 
levied on brokers, butchers, i\ory bangle-turners, eollon-cleaucrs, makers 
of culinary utensils, as aKo that ])aid by the person who purehascs the 
hides of all animals dying a natural death (a disiinet trade from that of 
the regular tanners, and not considered so respcclabh'), is here nolieed. 
The rent of two houses b(donging to the Slate, one occupied by the 
treasurer, and the other by a cap-maker, is nUo included. The sum laid 
down is paid by the headman of each trade, and then divided among 
themselves. 

F'rom 120 to 1^)0 Mahomedans and ITiiidoos are employed in the 
manufacture of Loongees, Mu'^hroo, Cool 13udam (wWch Jailor is all 
silk), coarse cloth. See. The former are sent to Bombay, Muscat, and 
also into the interior of Sind, when* they find a ready sale : the latter 
arc mostly purchased here. The Loongees are usually composed of 
twenty-four threads of dift’erent colours, cotton and silk alternately. 
The colours of the mushroo are very brilliant, and do not fade by wash- 
ing. A tax of 3 dokras is paid monthly by each loom. About ten or 
fifteen persons work raw silk on muslin or other cloth, in flowers and 
fancy patterns. The women arc very fond of them as Doputtas, but 
those got up at Tatla, where females generally make them, are by far 
preferred. These persons are not taxed, nor are the cap-makers, of whom 
a great number arc to be seen at work in the town. Those manu- 
factured at Hyderabad arc said to be most tasty in appearance. Nine 
pots from each kiln of earthen baked vessels arc taken by the Govern- 
ment, and used by its servants; but the potters are not otherwise taxed. 
Dyers are exempt altogether, as are the mills worked by camels, where 
the greater portion of the wheat for consumption is ground; bat oil 
mills give li seer of their produce monthly. 
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1 have annoxocl a lUt of tlip Govornmont civil servants, as their num- 
ber is not, like that of the military, ‘jpccificd in the slatcineiit of charges. 
"I'lic table of weights, measures and eiirreney (Table b’) has been drawn 
up with care The list of imports and exports ('rable G) has been 
liirni'^hed by the leading merchants (to one of them, Wis^ondass 8het 
Mooltanee, I am indebted for niost oJ the inlormation herein recorded, 
and for the whole of the revenue statements), and will be found to 
inelnde evoiy arlieh* of impoitajiee. Within the last six months, large 
investments for Afghanistan have been sent by the Sonn ceance route, 
owing to llu‘ great difUcnlty ol jvrocmiiig camels here; the demand for 
llieni at Shikarpoor and Sukkiir, by our troops, having almost .stO])pod 
the trade to the inteiior, Irom Ivnraehee. Many himdied bales of goods, 
destined for Upper Sind, are nowl^ing in the town, for want of carriage. 

The last two months of tin* ollu*i«il year not having yet expired. T 
have, rathi'r than delay this Repeu’t, eNiinialed tin* probable amount of 
oolloelions and charges them; but as tin* biennial s(‘ttl(‘mcnl will be 
made tills year, f shill take an eaily oppoiliinity of forwarding the 
corTcel amount, togi'tln r w ilh tin* total of the distinct eolleetioiis made 
in Rnbec-ool- Vwnl (Jinn*), Rnl)(‘e-ool-Sanee (Jnlv), and Jnniadei*-ool- 
Awnl ( \ngnsi), avIucIi 1 have not hitherto been ahh* to obtain; as also a 
statement of the sums which may be iceoveied fiom the townspeojde, 
on the re-examinalioii of tin* a<*counts 
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MEMORANDUM EXPT!5i.NATO]?Y OP THE ANNEXED TADU- 

LAR S'l’ATEMENTS. 

Sr\Tj]MEM* A shows the Amoiml of Rovonuo drrivod bj iho Ameers 
of Sind from the Town and Poll of Knracliee, for lhi‘ Twelve 
Alonths interveiiiniT bctwe< n bVl)mary ISoO and January 1810. 

Statement 15 shows th(‘ Amount of CJiaigcs on the Revenue during 
the same period. 

SrATEMjiNT an Absliaet of Revenue and Charge*- 

SrATTiSTENr D is e\plana1orj ol the difteienl Items shown under the 
head of (^olleetions, bcdiur Kxtrncls fjoin the Mirious Reeoids. 

Statement K ('xhibits ilie Amount ol Revenue derived from Contracts, 
for Twche Montlis 

Statement V is a liable of JMeasiirt s, Weights, and (hirreney. 

Statement G is a liist of Iiijj)ort& and Expoits 


33s 
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STATE 

i^lmnns^ the A^nomfi of Rcveovc dnimul by the Amrers of Sirtd from the Town and 
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* Tlio items for these months have not come to hand, 
t The official year not having expired, the amount for these 
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MENT A, 


Port of Kurachee, for the Twdre Months intcrmiivg hrlwirn Fcbniarif IfitiQ anti 
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STATE 

Showing the Amount of Charges on IkeRn'enues of KHrachee,for Four Months, com 
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MENT B, 

wendngZilhuj lio-l (February lS39J,<jrcwrfi//g* Rubee^ool-Atcul 1255 (J\]nif 1839). 
CHARGES. 
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.... 

.... 

' 1 

.. , 



•• 

232 5 0 


CHARGES. 
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STATEMENT 

Showing the Amount of Charges on the Revenues of Kurachee, for Eight Months, 

CIVIL 


Juno IH31) 
to 

Juniiur; 1840. 

je J 

"i2 

1 * 

jSr 

0 = i 

"fl g 

•5- j a 

0 1- "I 
u - 

.2* (3 
■ (S 

t'i 

>Zo 

H 

es 

01 

•£2 

0 . 

Jl 

H 

1 

u 

s 

.42 
i J 
£3 

^ * 

£ 

J 3 
•?2 

S 

s 

0 . 

• 2 

’0 S 

S ii 

£ o 

sl 

ts 

fi 

u 

e 

si 

t: 0 

jB 

|i 

3 « 

•6 . 

5- 

ll 


Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. 

P* 

■ 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rubce-ool-Sanec (June, IS.'JO) 

2 0 0 

1 j V^ 0 

ll 13 (i 

33 11 

f) 

3.5 

00 

If) 12 0 

34 12 6 

JumaJee-ool-Awiil (July) 

2 0 0 

.1 0 

III 13 (1 

33 11 

() 

;i5 

0 0 

119 J2 0 

31 12 6 

JumadtM‘-ool-Snuoe (August) 

2 0 0 

.) I.'! (ijii ];! (i 

33 1 1 

f) 

3.5 

0 0 

ll!) 12 0 

31 12 6 

Rujul) (September) 

2 0 0 

:» i:j 0111 j;i o 

33 11 

() 

3.5 

0 0 

l|9 12 0 

31 12 6 

Shaban (October) 

2 0 0 

;» i:i 0 

1 1 13 0 

33 11 

1) 

.),5 

0 0 

19 12 0 

31 12 6 

Ramzan (Novembpr) 

2 0 0 

:» i;s 0 

ll 13 0 133 11 

0 

3.) 

0 0 

19 12 0 

34 12 6 

Shawal (Deeeiiilier) 

.... 

.... 

. . . 

. . . . 




.... 


Zilkad (January, JSIO) 

.... 

.... 

. . . 




. . . 

— 1 
1 

.... 


MILITARY 


1 

IJ.'i.'i. 

1 « o t 

£ J 

« 0 

N y « 

£ £ 5 

& - '5 ' 

a 

flT 

3 

il 

C o 

sM 

H 

i-a 

1^. 0 
»-’W 

Ilf 


Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Uubce-ool-Sance Mnne, 1839) 

239 4 3 

20 0 0 

94 13 0 

Juinndcc-ool-Awul (July) 

23!) 4 3 

20 0 0 

91 13 0 

Juniadeo-ool-Sanec (August) 

239 4 3 

20 0 0 

94 13 0 

Rujub (September) 

239 4 3 

20 0 0 

94 13 0 

Sliabau ((jetober) 

239 4 3 

20 0 0 

94 13 0 

Ramzan (November) 

239 4 3 

20 0 0 

94 13 0 

Shawal (December) 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Zilkad (January, 1840) 

.... 

.... 
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B (coiitimJ)' 

romnencing Rubee-ool-Sam {Jam l'^39), and ending Zilkad, 1255 {Sannary 1810). 
CHARGES. 


« 

0 

§ 

0 

► 

H 

AT the Chubootra. 

1 

n 

u 

c 

+• 

*• 

-J 

0 

u 

3 

u 

0 

i) 

.e 

a 

: 

1 

< 

V 

a 

a 

S“ 

0 

c. 

PM j 

“4 
' £ 

« 7 

c 

a. 

1 

r 

n 

1?, 
r £ 
e 3 

In 

<2 

0 

a 

01 

H,. 

u 

s? 

•S -3 

M b 

V 

c 

0 

s 

ItJ 

i 

H 

Ra. a. ]). 

a. ]i. 

lib. a. |). 

Us a. p. 

Us. a. p 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Lib. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

21 0 0 

3 1.1 0 

0 8 0 

,1 i:» 0 

‘2 (i 0 ! 

17 2 1) 

0 i 1 i) 

0 N G 

7 S 0 

.'0.5 1 0 

21 0 0 

3 I.') (1 

!) 8 0 

;j 1.) 0 

2 6 0 

1 7 2 0 

0 I ( (i 

0 111) 

7 8 0 

'05 1 0 

21 0 0 

3 1.‘. 0 

!) 8 0 

5 l.) 0 

2 i) 0 

7 2 (M 0 1 1 fi 

0 110 

7 8 0 

205 1 0 

LM- 0 0 

3 1,1 0 

!) S 0 

Ti l.» 0 

2 (; 0 

7 2 0 

0 11 (i 

0 110 

7 8 0 

205 1 0 

21 0 (1 

3 1.) 0 

{} 8 0 

K) 0 

2 (i if 

7 2 0 

0 1 1 (i 

0 1 Hi 

7 8 0 

20.1 1 0 

21 0 0 

3 15 0 

9 8 0 

,1 1:> 0 

1 

2 0 0 

1 

7 2 0 

U 11 1) 

... 

• • • • 

0 14 0 

7 8 0 
::::} 

205 1 0 

110 2 0 


CHARGES. 


3 

a 

a 

0 

1?; 

Tj tj 

Is 

9*0 

f 

e 

B 

1 1 

1 ^ 

il 

p 

I; 

0; 

gs 

_ 1 

t, 2 
= 2 

*3 

u 

Q i i 
w B -j 
00’S 

lA 

t 

3 

t 1 

O 

s 

(3 

33 

M 

0 

H 

W'. 

c*: 

> 

9 

H 

72 

5 

r* 

a 

e 

u 

O 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. ]). 

31 12 6 

17 0 0 

11 10 0 

415 7 0 

205 1 0 

020 8 0 

31 12 6 

17 0 0 

11 10 0 

415 7 0 

205 1 0 

020 8 0 

31 12 fi 

17 0 0 

11 10 0 

415 7 0 

20.5 1 0 

020 8 0 

31 12 6 

17 0 0 

11 10 0 

115 7 0 

20.5 1 0 

020 8 0 

31 12 (i 

17 0 0 

11 10 0 

415 7 0 

20.) 1 0 

020 8 0 

31 12 6 

17 0 0 

10 0 0 

415 7 0 

205 1 0 

620 8 0 


:::: 


830 14 0 

410 2 0 

1,211 0 0 
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STATE 

Abst 


llRVl.XlTLi. 



I or wliiit "Months 

Total. 

Grand Total. 



1 Ks. 

a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 


|Zilhnj (Fehriiaiy, 1830) 

0,944 9 0 


* 

,Moluiiiini (Maioh) 

8,900 1 0 



I'^iifnr (Ajuil) 

lG,fiS8 

13 0 



1 

lliibce-uol-A\Mil (May) . . 

/ , »)t) «j 1 0 

. 

1) 

1 

[Uube(*-cK)l-Sanc'e (June) , 

2,887 14 0 


11 

1 

iJuinu(lcc-ool- \ami1 (July) . . 

2,r>o:) 13 0 


i» 

Juinadot'-ool-Sanee (August) . 

1,907 1 0 



(Itujulj (SoptcMuber) 

J2,!)S7 11 0 



Sh.ibaii (October) 

17,527 12 n 


a 

Ramzan (November) . ... 

ShaA\al (December) 1 

Zilkad (January, 1810) .. / 

* 

11,086 0 0 

Ij.OOO 0 0 

1 

1,07,115 8 0 


Revenues 
Charges. . 


Profit to tlie Slate. . . . 
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MENT C. 

fact. 


Ou Ait»i:s. 


llijrco Year. 

For what Alontlia. 

Total. 

Grand Total. 

1251. 

Zilhuj (February, I .. ^ 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

12:)5. 

)} 

Alohuriim (March) . • • • / 

Siifur (A|)ril) ^ 

1,353 1 0 



Kiibce-ool-Awul (Mnv) 

502 9 0 


•>% 

Uubce-ool-Sanee (June) .... 

f>20 8 0 


ft 

1 

Juiim(lecM)ol-Awul (July). . . . 

620 8 0 


5f 

Juma4ee-ool-Saiiee (August). . 

620 8 0 


>1 

R\ijub (September) 

620 8 0 



Shabau (October) j 

620 8 0 

t 

71 

»> 

»> 

Ramzan (November) 

Sliawal (December) *j 

Zilkad (January, IS 10) ... / 

620 8 0 

1,241 0 0 

6,819 10 0 


Rs. 1.07,115 8 0 
6,819 10 0 

Rs. 1,00,29.5 14 0 


.'i4« 
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STATE 

Exphwafonj of Die differenl Ileim shown under the Head 


N IMES OP THi: I ri.M'--. 


1. roIlt'Hions liMHM Mcrcliniits. 


lindor tlii"! luvul U oiitereil llu' ainoiiul collected from merchants of 
JIvdcral)ad itnpeo, and oue-tliirfl in the Ka^hance currency. 


‘J. Mahal Cluihootra. 


* IMfmo.— 21 Tunt;as 2 Kii- 
Fceras arc cijual to I Ka- 


Xanic of the Perion 


IjOiip; 

Sarnas (ludo 


shaiice lliipci*; S Kiisec jKhucr Mi Suiay. 
ras me ccjual to I Tun 


ga;2 Dokrub are equal Ahdoola Suraz 


to I Tiiiiga. 


Klieeriua, Hindoo, 


Where roiiiinif 
from. 


* At the tlu n rate of exchdiige. 


r)eo(», Hindoo 
\ninit 


iThe Hills .. . 
iThe Couiitn., 

I * 


:i. Tax on weighed, 

mi’liuliui' ^heeriite. 

'Name of Ihc On mi 

.\aine of the 
llrokor. 

Memo.— E acli Potcca \- 
equal to 3 Ivurachct 
Maunds. 

Alvlioond Ec^st. . 
Ohoojuoluul .... 

Mogoos ... 1 
Lahnunda&s j 


Moolcliuud .... 

Wisciidass . . 


[ 

Ifiinsclf , .. 


jAsaniired 



Where going to. 

Vames of Articles pnr- 
ehased or for >ale. 

The Huhb River, 
(fliaira . 

Oulol the Town 

Ditto 

Grain 

(Cotton 

2 Goat-bkins 

'^heep-bkin 

J Hide 

1 picce'^ of Cloth .. 
Gii>hneez 

(iliaini 

ISiillock Uells .. 
(ilii’e 



7 Mats 

1 Korees of Raik 

1 Hope. 

N.irnc' of (ho 
Puifha'ier. 

Nome-s of Articles. 

Aeedass 

Nechuldass ...< 

MoolaKuchcc. < 

Dates, Kutcef ... | 

.) Packages of Sin- 
dian Tobacco .. 

.5 Pots of Dates, 

Phuiud 

2 Sokas or Diibbas 
of Oil 

Cinnamon 


(’IioouKce nl the rate of 0 aimas ^n’iuhl per inauiul, fln«l Miiiwua at the rate of 6 kusoeras per maiintl, 
drujf); o, lUaelv Pei)i)er; tJ, lliilida ( a d>e) ; 7, Ilyeeree (a drug). 

Half a dokra in weight and half a dnkra in ca'.h is levied on — 1, Cinnamon ; 2, Cloves ; 3, Nutmegs j 4, Mace ; 
* Oioongee at the rate of 2 annas weight, and Minwun at the rate of 2 annas cash, is levied on Copper. 





MENT D, 

of Collections^ being' Extracts from the various lUconh. 


■ir 


Remarks. 


all tribes on !n»{»ort'» ami K\J)oiKs. T\\(j-i1iih1s o( ilie ''um 1 \ Miuu j5 IimikI ui tin* Koia, or 


— 

— 

— 

_ 



' — 


— 

Value (if 

Tnlul 

Liuva/imu 

ChMoms 

Total 




them. 

Valui'. 

l0ll)llJl( l. 

Aniomil 

IlvhiI. 


Ji ni.nlk'i. 

Its. a. p. 

Us. a. pjRs. a. p. 

Us. a. ]). 

Us. a. p. 




2 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 

t 

1) 4 4 

0 1 i 

|V tav «»f 3 dolt. Is is le\i»d i'lom tiu' piir- 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 


0 0 1 

0 0 1 

rhfisi rs on 

('{!< h nip( 

(’s woilh of fi-oods 

0 12 (1 


0 I () 



luiuglit in tli(‘ tonti; 

blit on eiain 1' do- 

3 H (1 

1 4 0 


0 6 :i 

0 7 li 

kias are lakin. This allmkb to cotuvtnurSt 

2 4 1) 

4 4 0 

. . . . 

0 3 3 

0 3 3 

not retailor's. 


6 0 0 

, 






* Old} 0 tmigis of tills amount are entered as 

1 H 0 

.. .. 




(hislorns. 1' im; at tlie ia(e of Us. 1-0 per 

1 0 0 

H H 0 


0 12 7 

0 12 ; 

cent, on all hiios abo-.e U,. The e\ccss 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 



0 0 

0 3 0 

ebari^e.I is iioiiil as Koosoor M iioo or e\- 
ehiimte at .0 )u i ( < iit. T)k' baiamM* is ('anied 
to till* endif nt li cliaMlable fund for the 



. 

. 

0 1 j 

0 1 .1 

siippoit ot r 

’ ( ms md tiov,'!! iis. 


^fllul ol 

on ( K li 

Totiil 

1 


1 


Wright. 

it t!ic iiili 

eulil 

1 ikeii .lx 

I 

1 ( 

Miiivmim on (.11 ii 
Af tiuid 

1 

1 ( i-‘()'ns. 

1 10 mai ks. 


<ll Us. lo;. 

'I. mill. 

(h oon^i 1 

1 

1 




Mds. s. a. 

! 

Us. a. ii.'Mds. s. a 

1 

Mds. s. a 

1 

Us. a p 

Mds.s [\ K. 

iis. T. Iv. 


24 0 0 \ 
12 0 0/ 

I2(i 0 0 

0 0 y 

0 19 2^ 

I 1 0 

1 o' (1 .1 

0 22 4 

t’hooni>pe is Ictied 

8 0 0 

5 2 0 



•• 

1 oo;,. 

0 9 ; 

Hi kind ; Minwun 

Hi CUiiJ'. 

7 32 0 






1 0 0 .i J 



5 0 0 

0 10 0 






1 « 0 .) 1 

0 110 2/ 

0 4 



IB levied on the following articles: — 1, Dates, wet and dry; 2, Blwng, Kmiob'', !i, h(io|>aiei' i\uls, t, DuBa(a 
6, Raw Silk ; 6, Gool Masufur ; 7, Pistachio Nuts ; 8, Soaj*. 
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STATEMENT 


4. Mahal Bundor. 

Name of the Person 
Taxed. 

From what Towm or Port. 

Names of Articles. 

Number. 


Synali Nakhwa .. 

Ulana Nakhwa .. 

Yacoob Mahomed. . 

^uscat 

Bombay / 

Muscat 

Sookree 

^ladapollams 

Bhoolkaree 

Bt/kec 

Slaves 

1 pieee 

1 piece 

Five 

6 . Tax on Articles mea- 
sured, ineludiiig 
yiieerueo. 

Name of the Dealer. 

• To whom sold. 

Names of Articles. 

Quantity. 


Alumcliund 

1 

llurrec, shopkeeper. . 
(lola, ditto 

Wasunt, ditto 

Dceo, fur pm ate use. 
(4\au, ditto 

Uninzan, ditto i 

Rice, red 

Ditto, Sindian .... 

Ditto, do 

Ditto, do 

Ditto, do 

Ditlo, do. 

M. C. 

2 10 1 

i.“) 

2 10 1 

0 :> f 

1 0 2J 

•0 2jJ 


Memo.— T ilo prain pmvluw'd by tho flirci’ imtsoih for prhatnisc isiiol liable fo Moon«lio.i, ami llie qiumtil-y 
bohi at the sanu* time, the aiiioiuit of ('iistorii'i in eiitm*'! under om* tol.il. 


(1. Mahal Meer Uoree, 
l’’i->h, &c. 


\aino of the Owiu’r., 


Where Kohig 


Whenee 

arrived. 


Articles. Actual Value. 


Bs. a. p. 

4 0 0 
I One load . . 

125 

4 baskets full 

Wood for building : on each riipeu’s worth, 2 tungas 4 kuseeras; 


Tax ievil'd on Eoafs^ Crtws on {he 


Civ\v. 

Tax levied on each 
individual. 


Rs. T. K. 

N akoda or Commander ....... 

1 12 

Syrang or Boatswain 

1 1 0 1 

Bhandaree or Cook 

0 22 5 f 

Boheeree or Seamen 

0 18 0 J 


Cloolam, Khwaja. To the Hills . 
Uanoo, Kliwaja. . 

|Synnb, Moola .. 

Datoo, Moola .. Bought in the 
Bazar 


I Kunjur | 


Da WOO. 


Dried Fish 

Rung Kunra, a 
dye for leather 
Fish, Sovee, with 

Fins 

Fish, Dhow 
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, Customs CiiNtoms 

Value. taken. entered in 

tlic Books. 


Rs.a. p. Rs. A. p. Rs. a. p. 
2 0 0 0 1 4 



340>0 8 40 6 4 The bnlnnoe crediteil to the ChAritAhlo Fund for the support of 
1 0 0 J Fakoers and (losaeii^. 

27 8 0 15 0 0 Rs. .i-S-O is charged on each Sla\e of either sex, whether ITuhshec 

I or Sifldoi*. 


Moondusi Liiwh- 

Value of Choonftee Value of ( liooiii'ee /iinii, af Hu* lale m * i .. . ■!> , 

Hire pep on (m< Ii I oi 1 Tuiiifa 2M'r ^ nstoiii'» | B< iruiikN. 

Kuruar. kunvar. Moondna 


' 

Ks. a. p M. C. |\I. C. Rs. a. T. K.l IN. T. K. Rs. a. T. K.| 


72 0 0 0 2 0 1] 1 12 fJ ‘ij 0 7 0 1 12 10 ‘2| The L^n^a7lnlu Moondeeais 

I I oiilv le\K'd on Retaileis. 


they bought is therefore oulv (stiinatcd iii Ca-isas (vKh* Table ot Measuies). T)ie\\liole luivuii' beni 


fio\cpnmont AmilN Balime Tupci I{iii«e ( ustoms , 

Valuf. Peitjin&ib niiuiiiiiu'^' 


Ks. T. K 
6 0 0 


0 l« 0 


No. iRs. T. iJ Rs. T. Ix. Rs T. K Rs. T. K., 

.. .. I 0 0| 0 .*» 0 0 *20 0 0 IS h If tlie lunnher of 

0 27 0 U 2.-. o' ^ 

I M\ly, one-sivtli 
I me taken , and 

120 . . Onc-MXlh, Rs. ‘20 . . .. ... it hs^, one- 

Oue fiiuith, I tjrs I fourth. 


I fourth. 


on each boat-load of fiiewood, 1 1un}3;a 4 kuseeras. 

Deparlnre of a Vessr/ from the Port, 


This sum is levied each trip, but only on sea- 
going vessels, belonging to the port. 
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STATE 


Statimint shoicnvj^ ihf AmotitH of R(V(tnie 


N WTi (n iin 1 1 1 


\ < SS( 1 III will ^1 


1 1 T < mt. i< t, t'M M ,t , .1 I'i" ' V' ' r "" 

‘ ’ s I 1 J « <1 I ^ ^ ^ * • \tl ll t4 I KOI 


lt> a ]) 

KlioDMil), (»i Vl»()ut li ni lOliojii 10 to \1 .>0 0 

IniL,! ciitlicii Khiind s ti, 

I'Ol ‘'"J ‘1> I I 


(I'linljliu jc House 


1 • 1 <i\ (111 < )(tli 


Nmu ItliiOM \in. m I , njiM 1 » iHin 

I ■ it Hill tlK J)j\ 


iUillo( ks .and ( auH i 


I Us T K 

Jtdoo, liullock man 0 l(] 0 



^.n. (trlu (,> 1 . Is, I, 111 Vmnu.r^umclbv l.im 

1 111 1 ^ iloiiUi I 
U*' a j) 

ini a 1 0 0 0 


14 Ti\ on Wicmis, lAoij-tiiiiujs, 


J I ui( j\.t 


B> a KliA^n]a 

Ivoiv Banglc-turnois . . 

Uiitciicis 

Urokcis 

I'uliimr} I fensil makers 
Cotlou-( leaiiers 

Rent of two houses 
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MENT E. 

TRACTS. 

derived from Contracts for Ticetve Months. 

<’rLAR'«. 


Arti<*les Mi])plirjl by tlip 

ll'stiniati'fl Kx- 

Viriount 


Sllktil. 

>|K‘iisc ol tlicm 

ou e»i li lt.u{K*t 

ilnnarkh. 


1 

1 won. 


- 

1 

1 

• 


' Bs. a. j). 

]{«. a. p. 


Boilinjr coppors, 11 n*- 

1 1 « 0 



vood, tlip K 1 ) 00111 1), 

1 



aiid Bahool hark 

1 



for colouring;. 1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

o 

d dokras islp\ied on orcli inpcewon. 


Tax, 


Itoinui Iv^. 


lU. T. K. I 

0 ‘2 0 |1 li(^ o^\]i(*rs of tlip cattk* nic oblij^jcd to njiorf niid pav dady to 

the C'l^idrartor, or feubjeot tliCMnsr I\i-» to n lino. 


Tax, Oiic-foiirtli. 

IIh. a. p. 

2 8 0 

H( iiuiik'o. 

Tho fJoldsiniths’ hook', arr oxaniinod monthly by the Contractor, 
lie al^o has the j)ri\dcn;e ol slirollinu; all com. 

raid by oacli Montlily. 

Jtnndik's 

lls. a. p. 

4 0 0 

This pri son lias the privilctje of purchasing the hides of animals 

4 10 0 

dying a natural death. 

4 14 0 

5 7 0 

0 13 0 

Made of a mixed vessel, called Kunja. 

0 3 0 

2 5 0 
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Monthly Ta^c on pach 
Loom. 


Us. T. K. 



0 


Loongces, Mushroo, Gool 



^ 'DH'M Ol tlif* 

liidn ulii.iK. 


\ ji]u)iiitinpiits <lit> hold, 
and 1*} ^^hl»s^ \iithoiJt} . 


W hrn stahoiiod. 


AJah(j)iK(l hcidik Shah 


shaus oi Niiwah j 
.ship. j 

f I shale of Nuwab- 


II L 11 ’'Idp on tlie paiti 

I I and (\'lhet(ji iui| 

I him aKo. 

Ahhas Ali acts for SaililJ j (^ilbetor on tlu. 

Shall . .. < paitol Meer Nooil 

[ Mahomed 

II 1, 1 I f Colhetor on thtl 

Ah U.ekl.,, . . .. ^ ,,,,torMcorAu| 

seiM Khan. j 

mil f Colhetoi on th< 

l)e«an legchiuul . . .j ,,,,t ot Mrer Ma-, 

L hoii ed. 


Il.ijee Ah Ui-ekha 


Dew an TeKchiiud 


Chnhootra in the Town .. .. 
'(^ustom House Bunder . . 
Meer Boree, or Fish Market. 
Shor (rate . 

'Sheereen Gate 

Mochce Poora 

\t the Siukan Scale 

Vt (he Weighing Stand .... 
Custom House (lates 
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E (continued). 

Hr murks 


Budam, \,c. a»(* iiianiifarfuitMl, ns also Coaise Cloths. 


AT KtTRAC'HfiK 


W • 1^ Mr »siii II' J 

Mr 1 M. I 
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STATEMENT F. 


TABLE OF MEASC/llES. WKIGIITS, AND (^UllBENCY, 




A Chonthaccs 


4 Pat 0003 

4 Tocos 

Kassocs 

12 Mooiulocas ) 

GO K.'ibbccs S 


1 

I 

I 

1 

1 


4 



40 

•» 

] 

100 

I 

100 

1 

1 

1 


Weighfs. 


Kn.secras 



.... 

1 

Dokras - 




1 

Dokras 


h 

1 

1 

Anas 



.. f 

Seers, Piilrkii 




1 

jMannds 




1 

Rombav Maund 




11 

liontha} Maunds 




:ir> 

Sural Afaund 




18 

Surat Maunds 




ir. 

Rombav Candy 


«••••« 

.... 

7 

Poreetee Maund 




.... 

18 

Iloomirwut 


• • • * • • 

.... 

IdJ 


Currency, 

4 Kuscerns*' 1 

2 Dokras or 8 Ivusocras I 

2G Tungas 1 

21 Tungas 1 

G-S-O Kasliancc Rupees I 

2-5-0 Ditto 1 

1 Rombay Rupee is calculated to coiitniii 1 1:J 

1 Kashanec ditto ditfo 11 


AT KTJRACIIEE. 


Patoee, 

'J^oeo. 

Kassoe. 

Mouiideea* 

Kunvar. 

Dokra. 

Ana. 

Seer, Pukka. 

^laund. 

Potcea. 

Kuraohoc Sc( rs. 
Kurachec Mauiids. 
Kuiaclico Soers. 
Kiirachcc Maunds. 
Kuraolieo Maunds. 
Seers and 6 Anas, 
Seers, 

Dokra. 

Tuiiga. 

Kashanec Rupee. 
Kora Rupee. 
Venetian, or Pootlee. 
Dollar. 

Massas. 

Massas. ' 


* Tin's is the prcsrut late oi cvchaiigp. 
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STATEMENT (K 

LIST OF IMPORTS AND KXPOETS. 

Imports from Itnmhay sent into Sinl^ the Pnnjauh^ Khorasan, and Afyhanistan, 
I lltiw o^tiinaful. JJoiuarlih. 


Sugar, IVtce 

„ Jiengalce .... 
,, JMudhelee 


IJlack Popper . . 

Iron and Steel, ralieiit 


} 

..n 

Poojia Sliall ! 

„ iShcoa Shall. 

„ !Muugrorec.. J 

lluldee, Bengalee | 

„ llajapoor . . . . j 

Sentlhora 

Sufeoda 

Ziwt 

Co])per 

Shungruf 

Kulaco 

Sooj)nrcc 


} *Iii ho\c^ woiiihing IJ Kura-'Customs lo\io(l at the 
j j ehec niaiuKl>, or in lugs. j market rates. 

^ jin Moras Avoighirig 2 niaun(l> h 


Soomhha . , . 
Mace. 
Nufinogs. 
Cardamoms. 
Cloves. 
Cinnamon 
Cocoanuts . 
Copra 


seers ; per Surat eaiul\, eipial 
to i) mamuls ot Kuraeliee. 

Steel in casks, weighing 1 IIoo- 
iiurwLit. j 

I 

Per Boinhay candy of 7 Knra-j 
ehee maunds. 

In casks. 

In ca^ks neighing 2.J nianmls. 

In cask's and jdatob. 

In plates 

In casks. 

In jilates or bars. 

Ill Moras neighing 2 mannds^ 
.S scer^, 

i;,()0() in I Mora. 


Value declared by the 
owner. 


Bukkum (a dye). 

Sandalwood. 

Piece Goods, Mulmiil .... 

„ Janidanee, two| 

sorts. 

„ Jacconel. 

Dimity. 

Longcloth. 

Madiapat. 

Mukmul. 

Putto, red, green, hi own. 
Sahun. 

Duryabass Silk, red, yellow, | 
green. 

Oormuk, three colours. 


Ill bales 


III boxes weighing ,'10 seers. 

In Knjiats and Sungnees 

In .Moias weighing 2 maunds 8; 
beers. 


Valued at the market 
rate. 


[The lighter sorts jirefer- 
red. 
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IS aiucH. 

How fHtnnatfd 

Iteniarks. 

Silk, Raw, Ginglanee 

,, Chnnni. 

„ Baugh. 

„ Khnrclicen. 

Bends 

Cochineal 

Cotton ... 

Ghee. 

Inboxes and hales, whnh aic 
opened at tlie Chubootra. 

In boxes. 

Ill pai l.ntijeN. 

l\i Poiitce mau al, equal to 1»S 
aniips. 

Vahud at the niaiket 
late. 

t'roM Mvsfot o iff the Pet 
Atati (iutf. 



Bates, sset and di} 

/iurphool. 

AhnoiuU. 

Bai'^ins. 

Dned Limo^ 

and ollnr ^liclK 
Vimp (a sn(ct »>i.» ). 

Dova (,i (h u"). 

Silk, (fsl.mtc. 

"Kleidiant^' Tu'ks 

Copfjer in h us. 

Bings of boits 

Kiipats. 

Slaxes. 

In Kupats, about Z\ inauiida. 

« 

j\Vei‘i]i<(l separately 

i i 

1 


From Shihaijioui t mf th( 
A orthwtn tf. 



Opium. 1 

Tobacco. 1 

Cloth, plain anil lolouicd. | 

• 

: i 

• 

From Vorebumlct . 

* 1 

, 1 


Cotton. 

1 

1 


Frohi khorasnn. 

1 

1 

1 


Assafcctida 

Zeeia. 

Rodun»» (a dye). 

Pistachio Nuts. 

Wheat 

Froit. 

lu leathci bags. I 

1 

i 1 

In Bohcreei*, Aieighing 7\ Kas 
sees. 

1 
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Exports to Bombay, 


Names. 

]Iow estimated. 

1 Remarks. 

1 

Indigo 

Muneet (a dye). 

Pistachio Nuts. 

Gool PUtng (a dye). 
Saltpetre. 

Sharkfms and Maws. 

In paekages weighing 9 J maunds 
per camel-load. 

1 


Dried Fish. 

Loongees and Mushroo. 

To Muscat, 

Loongecs and Mushroo. 
lndis;o. 

Hides. 

Dried Fish. 

Gil. 




Mlmokvnuvm. — When a Ivniachco boat loadcil ^\ith cotton discharges part of its 
e:ir»»;o hcibre enterin'^ the port, for transmission to Itliarajee or clsewliere, a cahmlatiou 

is made of ^^hat the aniount of duties wmld h;ue been, had the \>hole investment 

▼ 

been landed here, and one-fourtli of that sum only is remitted, however small the 
ejnantity bron»ht to this bunder. 

(ihee, formerly largely exported, is )io\v brought from IJonibay, the last famine 
having destroyed the greater jiortion of the cattle. 








liEPOlIT ON THE EOUTES 


LTAUIiS^. IKOM 


KU 11 AC IT EE TO .IE 11 11 UK; 

ACCO.MPANIKI) 15 Y AN ACCOrNT OP Till] TOWN 01’ JKUIUJK. 


CAPTAFN E. V. DKLKOSTE, 

Uiiir Uri.IMINJ HoAriJW NMnLIMVMin, 

\uri l{M\srJ,U (rLM I{\L N I). V. 


to (tovrrmnritf on tho 'liHIt December JS39. 






ROUTES PROM KURACIIEE TO JERRUK. 


Therk are three roads to J<‘rrnk iVoni Knraehee : I, rid Gliarra, 
Tatta, and Soonda (9() miles) ; 2, rid (iharm, Halle jee, and Klioodio 
(89 miles 2 furlongs); d, via Run l^iltcance, Jim, and Khtjodie (81 miles 
1 furlong). 

The first of these routes was followed by the. iinriy advancing towards 
Lark h an a. 

The second T have followed, and surveyed. 

The third has br^en survc'yt^d by the. (luidLs. 

I arrived at Ghana on tlie 5lh l^^ebriuiry 18 10, at 4 r. m., having been 
exactly Iweiity-foiir hours in corning from Kurachce harbour, by the 
creek leading from Gliisree to Gharra. 

A survey* of this (u-eek has Lsjcn made by lieutenants Barker and 
Grieve, Indian Navy, from whoso work it is laid down in the map. It 
is navigable for boats of 12 kharars asf.ir as CJliarra, and for those of 15 
kharars up to Bam boom. 

Gharra contains a poj)ulation of l,5()() souls : supplies are abundant, 
and water also, — the latter from a nulla near the town, where there are 
sixteen kucha wells, k\^rmerly water from the Dund (tank) near Hallejee 
came as far as this, but a bund or embankment has been constructed, 
which prevents it flowing beyond that pla(*e. 

There are no boats belonging to Gharra, save a small one, the 
property of a Synd. 

The country in the vicinity of the town is a succession of low 
sandhills, covered with bushes, the milkhnsh (Sen) being abundant. 

I saw no appearance of the country having Ijcen under cultivation. 

The creek is navigable for small boats as far as two miles beyond 
the town. Two miles and a half distant east is the Kuleerce (!?anal, 
with which the creek might be connected ; the course of the Kuleerce 
will be seen in the map. 

The villages on the Kuleerce Canal have of late years become very 
prosperous, water being in abundance there, — in the same degree as it 


36s 


* A copy of which is annc^^cil. 
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'' has decreased in the Buggaur, on whose banks rice was extensively 
cultivated. 

The inhabitants of Gharra are Lohanas and Jokeeas ; the former 
Hindoos, the latter Mahomedan converts, their ancestors having been 
of the Siimma tribe of Rajpoots. They are said to amount now to 8,000 
fighting men, and arc ruled by their chief, who is styled the Jam. 
On the death of Meer iMoorad Ali Khan, they took service with Meer 
Nussur Khan, and liavc steadfastly attached tlieinselves to him, although 
many offers of increase of |)ay and favour liave been made to them by 
the other Ameers, if they would desert his cause. 

The Loomrecs are also of tlie same descent as the Jokeeas, but have 
fallen in the estimation of the latter, from having given in marriage 
their women to the Beloochees : this was done at the instigation of 
Meer Kurum Ali, who hoped, by effecting such alliances, to bring the 
clans (if I may so call them) lirrnly together. The Jokeeas, however, 
would not hear of it. 

Ahmed Khan Loomrcc, of TTumlance, gave a sister and a daughter 
(I am told) to Meer Kurum Ali and Meer i\oor Mahomed in viarriage.. 

The climate of Gharra seems nearly similar to that of Kurachee, but 
not quite so good. 

Fever is slightly prevalent after the inundations, — August, September, 
October, and Novcml)er. 'Idiis year p(‘oi)lc suffered more than usual: 
twelve persons died of the fever, and most of tlie inhabitants had if. It is 
admitted by all, that tluj last year ( 1 Sd9) was one of the most unhealthy they 
ever experienced : prol)ahly the sickness was in a great measure increased 
by the want of rain (tlirce y(!ars having passed without any falling), and 
the consequent privations to which the people had been exposed. Our 
arrival in the country was hailed as a blessing, and many people have 
told me, that had our forces not entered Bind they must have starved. 

I am happy to say tliat our wealth has greatly assisted lljc poor in Sind 
they now liave food and raiment for their work, whilst before tlu^y were 
starving, and could procure no employment. 

Cholera was prevalent during last ]\larch, and carricid off seventy 
people in the town. It had not boon known for six years. 

OnthftGth and 7th February I halted at Gharra, in consequence of my 
camels not having arrived ; took meridian altitude of sun’s lower limb by 
sextant (pocket) in the water of the crock, 50° 80'. I have no ephcmcris 
by me to calculate the latitude, nor do I think this observation is to be 
depended on as correct, having no false horizon. 

On the Slh February marched 6 miles 6 furlongs, to Kutcheree. Road 
good the whole way, excepting after crossing the Hurchee river, where 
the sand is deep. River dry ; falls into Gharra creek. Passed Chota 
Peer Putta on the left, and a Mahomedan burial-ground on the right. 
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Kacheree or Kntcheree is so called from a small mud fort, in which: 
the Jams used to hold their courts of justice and inquiry ; the village is 
merely a few mud huts, and contains a population of about 100 souls. 

The appearance of the country at two niihvs from Cjiharra' improves: 
it becomes undulating, and is covcrc'd with bushes, Kurreel, Tamarisk, 
Babool, and Peloo. 'riierain seems to hiiv(; been abundant here, and the 
country looks green and thriving, as far as the jungle is concerned, for 
there is no cultivation. 

Observed altitude of the sun’s lower limb with a mirror, levelled as 

n T ,1 1 * 

well as I could do it, — j s' o" 

At 4 p. M. on the 8th February left the village of Kntcheree, and 
moved on 5 miles 2 furlongs to llallcjee. road over low stony 

hills, covered with (Nooruiig) milkbush ; the village an assemblage 
of mud huts ; j)oj)iilati()n oO souls. 

Hallejce is a moveable village, and advances or retires as llu'. w*il(*rs 
of the Dund alter. There was an (extent of vvat(T of several miles to the 
south, and a range of low hills north, a few hundred yards distant. 
Beyond them, the water iiev(^r proceeds; tlie water excellent; grass 
and wood abundant ; the cattle the /iiu'st f have seen in 8ind. 

Marched at 5 a. ini., on tlie Olh February; arrived at Syah or Nyah, 
at 10 a: m., distance 16 miles. .Road excellent; a carriage might be 
driven the whole way. 

Six miles after leaving JTalhqee we fi ll into the direct road from 
Kurach(?e to Jerruk, a fine, broad, welFdchiual line of route. No towns 
or village.s were seen, the inhabitants being, as described in my 
Re|)ort* on the country belwceu Sehwan, 'r.itta, and Kurachcc, a wan- 
dering race, frcquenlijig those places when water and forage is most 
plentiful. 

Syah is merely a Iialling-place. A spring of fresh water exists near a 
rocky ridge and nulla, on the banks of whi(*h is a small burial-ground. 
One tomb was more conspicuous than tin*. Kjst, and was d<^coraled 
with rude iron bells, such as are placed round the neck of cattle. 

The nullU was 200 yards long, and sciventy broad; water deep and 
plentiful ; grass must bo brought from Halle jee, unle.ss the traveller has 
grassciitters with him. 

The country between tliis and Run Pittcance is a level plain, covered 
with bushes ; distance about 24 miles. 

Khoodie or Khoodia is a permanent village of about a hundred mud 
huts, and a population of 350 «ouls. The greater part of the inhabitants 
are Hindoos. The Mahomedans are of the same tribe as the name of 


¥ide page ^69. 
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the village, a system which seems to prevail in this part of SinJ. 
Distance 8 miles 6^ furlongs. 

The road to-day was not quite so good as that passed over yesterday, 
but is perfectly practicable for wheeled carriages. The Kowranie river 
and Roodh are crossed : the sandy hed of the former, and a deep stony 
nulla just before reaching it, ani obstacles which would delay carts, 
unless the road w’as improvcal there. 

Jam Peer, aMiisjld (and Tcerut for Hindoos once a year), where 
there is a si)ring of fresh water, is passe.d on the left ; it is on the right 
bank of the Roodh river, wlji(*h runs into llie Kinjur-ke-Dund. This is 
the lake laid down in my ina]i of 8ind, n(;av Moylaya, or ITeylana, and 
the existence of whieli was (picstioned. My information re.S[)COting it 
was correct, hut its position in my map is not so. 'J'his Dund, and the 
Soncree, formerly W(*rc in one. 

The road across the bc'd of this ri\cr is s(une1imes, during very heavy 
rain, or unusual inundations, covi-rt'd with water, wlnm a detour must 
be made to the left, r(ui nd .lain l^cer. 

The tomb of the Malioniedaii Saint, Shaikh Arneen, is a mile and a 
half beyond the village, on a hill, on the opposite side (east) of which 
is the Soncreo-kc-.l)ujid ; tlu‘ stri]) of land between the two latter being 
two kos broad, nnd runs down to Ib^vlayn.. 

The SonorecJ Dund conies from the 1 ridus nc^ar Boonda ; the Jfinjur 
from tli(! saim? rivcT near Ileylaya. liolh an? broad canaLs at the 
junction, the water ludng conveyed by them to the hm ground inland, 
which forms the Duiids. 

Kinjur is IS miles, and Soneroo 21 miles, in circumferciua*, taken at 
the highest point to whlcli the water rises. 

Below Shaikh Ame(?n’s tomb tlierc is an ancient Karavanscrai, being 
a square of fifty yards eacli side, of stone and chuiiam : three sides are 
formed into rooms, the front part suppoitcd on pillav.s of stone. "IVj the 
.south is tin; eiitraina', and on that face is a wall merely. The hciglit of 
the inside walls is fifteen f(;el, and breadth of building about the same. 
There is no inscription, or any mark by which to trace the period of its 
construction : the Fakeers, who reside at the tomb, say it has been built 
“many many years”; in other words, they know not when. The 
history of Shaikh Amccii is also involved in like obscurity. Both 
buildings appear of the same dale. It is a good place to put up at, 
being extensive and secure, with water close by. The place is capable 
of containing 200 men. It is on the edge of the Dund. 

Meridian altitude (at a pool of water near tent) of sun’s lower 

, 2)100° 8' O'' 

hmb gyo q; 

The rivers, like the villages,^ take tlie names of the people living on 
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their banks, — the same river will have half a cb^zen names. (See map^ 
W’here these rivers have ])ecn rrossc*d at oilier [)oiiits.) 

At 4 i\ M. on the lOlh February I left Khuodie, and took iht? road to 
the left of the mosque, the guides Inning proceeded by that to the 
right. Crossed over a stony plain for tw(» inihfs, then a ror'ky dilfieult 
nulla, and stony ridge, where tlie soil is of a deep red colour. De- 
scended from this into tin*, bed of Soneree Dniid, skirling the north end 
t>f it, and passing a hill in it, eulled the Palaee of Jam I'amachc 
(.Tarn TamaeIm-kc-Alar(‘v). 'J'iiis said Jam “ was a Snmriia Rajpoot, 
and ruler of the kingdom, which in his fla\s cxtemled 1i> Jodhj)oor and 
Baroda, and rr(nn the s(‘a lo I>aklvur.” (Sea* a nmiark, in Sir Alexander 
JRirnes’s M’ravtds into Ih)kliara, n'garding tlic Kings (jf A lore, C.’lmchj 
bin Dur, with which this report, lieard from a eommon guide, ngr(*e.s.) 

^rhr Sonere(!-k(j-DuMd lias a beauliriil a p])(‘aran(*(», the water being 
clear and deej) (tv/enly fed it is said), ami the luul l)(‘i ng gravelly and 
hard : but lew reeds or bushes ar(‘ sinm in it. 'j'he exhalations from 
siicli an extent of watt'r eould not, J think, be nnluaillliy, sinc(‘ it never 
entirely driers uj), and the vegetation near it is scanty, exec'pling sliort 
grass. Afterlea^ing tin? Dnnd, a very dilliciill stony nulla was erossed, 
which drains a pice.ci of low latid three milt‘s noitli-easi of the Dund, and 
across wdiieh the roticl runs. Owing lo ilw' latii h(%avv rains, we were 
obliged to inaki; a. detour, and followed a Idolpalh winding round the 
ground above; ineiilioued, on tin; soulli-(*asl side of wiiieli I cnearnped 
for the night. Jlislanei; 7 miles. ^ 

On tin; morning of the Jlili F(‘brnarv I irioved on at 0 o’tdock. 
Reaeheti Jerruk at lialf-past ^ \. At.; tin' whole <lislan(*e ov(;r an undu- 
lating stony country; die road a. mere foolpalh, but pra. lieable for earls. 
Distance 7 miles dJ furlongs; making llu* whole, dislanee from Kura- 
chee 80 miles 2 furlongs. 

'Ihc route by Hun Pitteani’e i.s as follows; — 


AI. r. yds. 

Jaai-ka-Gote 1*5 5 0 A few huls of reeds ; river Mullcerce, 

Guggur 1 1 (i 0 Ditto; Walteya rivor. 

llun Pittcaneo 11 d 0 Ditto; Ilure.heo river. 

Kafir-kc-Dund 10 0 0 No villagt* ; water from Dund. 

Nyah or Syah M 0 0 As per iriy route. 

Jam Peer 0 0 Ditto. 

Khoodic 0 0 Ditto. 

Jerruk 14 0 l)itt«). 


Total 84 1 0 

In addition to the impediments on the road via Charra, there are on 
this, at Run Pitteanec, a difficult Ghat ur Luk, and two nullas, between 
Kaiir-kc-Dund and Svah. 
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When the convenience of the Oliarra Creek for Iransporling baggage/ 
and the sliglit differcjnce between the routes in j)()int of distance, is 
eoIlsid(^rcd, 1 think the opinions will be in favour of the (lliarra route, 
(ui which water and grass is decidedly more abundant than on tlie road 
by linn Pittcaneo. 

.lerruk is a town belonging to Me(‘r Mahomed Khan, and occupies 
an irregular space of sf^von furlongs in circumfen'nce. ^riic site is happily 
chosen, botli as resj)e.cts saJnbrily and dofenca*, b(dng upwards of 150* 
feet above the river, on an abrupt ro(*ky table-land, and having two hills 
close to the town, which cov(‘r llui approaclajs by land and by water, f 
made diligent in(juiri(^s respoeting the slate of fiealth of the people 
residing here during the last year, and from comparing their account 
with that J r(*C(‘/ived at (Jharra and other place's on the road, it appears 
that sickness was, and always is, b^ss prevalent here, than at any other . 
village near the river in Lower Sind : but four people a])i)lied to me 
for medicine, two witli sore eyes, one with boils, and am^tlier in the 
last stage of consumption. 1 saw no cases of dro])sy or S])leen, wliieli are 
so common in other ])arts of Sind, when fever prevails during the 
innndations. 

The inhabitants and civil authorities were most res[)oelfiil and 
attentive, s|)oke in raptures of the boiK'sty fuid good Ixdiavionr of our 
troops when passing near iheJr town, and said tliey anxiously hoped a 
detachment would be stationed ; whir-h, lliey nmiarked, thcjy 
thought would be the case, as, wlpfii the. army came, p(X)pIe with wheels 
cauK?, and iinaisured tin* ground, as they observed uk’. doing. 

TIkm’c W(5re but two boats at the place, one of which was a ferry-hoat. 
'.riie bunder is nearly (»p])osi1e the southern end the town, and east 
of it: a b('t1er one, might lx* made at tin; inside (sonllu'rii face) of the 
projec'-ting hill (shown in the sketcdi), whieh is close to th(‘, river, the 
vacant spaer* on which, on the same sidi‘, would be an eligible siteffor 
slore-rt)oms. 

Suppii(,’s were abundant, and i)iueh elieapc*!* than at Kiiraelux*. There 
were in the bazar :2()0 shops, and tlx’ siwvt whiidi eontainefl them was 
cov('red over with matting from sid(^ to side. Water is procured from 
the r’ver, and, after rain, from the tank sliown in the sketch. 

Jcrriik is thirty miles from Talla, and twenty from Hyderabad. To 
the north and south there is extensive low ground covered with bushes, 
and cultivated at the proper season. J am assured that neither north nor 
south is ere?' iiiHudated : the former is etreetnally protected from the 
river by a bund, but the latter is open and low. 1 visited this place 
in May and see no dill’erence in the course of the river here 

since then. 

From nnW. to SSW. the country is hilly, and I sec no reason for 
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thinking that the sitnalion would prove unhealthy. There ait' two ex- 
tensive Dunds within et|ual distanees of the place* — Sol, nine miles 
north, and that near Doondeo, the same dislance east. Neither Talta nor 
Sehwan are so free from vi^getation and marshes as Jerrnk. On tlm 
overland route from Kurachec to Sehwan, during the hot w’eather, I 
think a scareify of water would be experitmeed, for the Soomarccs and 
Jokeeas during that season retreat to llu‘ Unit river. 

The roads leading from Kiiraehee to Jerriik are good : Iad(;n camels 
travel the distance by tlu‘ dir(‘ct roule in live days, and cm < diarra in 
six ; three of w hiedi are taken up in reaching that town. Jl docs not 
appear to me. that ihe Nativtis make nnieh ns(; of the (Jharra Creek. At 
present it is, however, a vmy great convenitmee for the transport of 
heavy haggage from Kiivaelice. Doomha^s (llat^boals) will carry from 
l|j|70 to 100 eandi(;s of iri(‘rehandize, and laaieh (thariM iii two tides. 

'rJie route froin (^harra to Jeriid; is out of the inllu(‘ncc of tin; inun- 
dations, or mairly so, and may with very Tilth' e\\)eusti or trouble be 
rnad(i passal>le for carls, 'Tlie distaiu’c is oO mih‘S. 

'The roule from Kurachec to Sehweau, I 10 miles, is good, and by it a 
eonsid(*rable portion of the Indus is avoided, the delay in tracking 
boats on it being very great, viz : — 

Days. 

From Cioraliarec^ (or llic sea) to I'aHa .. .. 13 

Tatla to Hyderabad .. .. .. .. .. .. 8 

Hyderabad to Si'luvaii . . . . . , . . . . .. Id- 

Total.. 3r, 

.. 

3 

U)J 

Total.. 211 

.From KurcU'hee It) Schwaii by laml .. .. .. ..12 

Tlie hire of a boat from Kurachec to Clharra ij=f about Rs. S; one from 
Jerrnk to iSelnvan I believe al)(>Tit Rs. 40; liire of a eaiiud from (iharra 
to Jerrnk Rs. 4; — making an expense of Ks. 02 from Kuraehee to 
Seinvan vUi .Jerruk. 

]^h*om (Joraban'c 1 do not ihirilctliat boats would [)r()eeed to Sehw\an 
under Rs. 80 or Rs. 100. The hire of a camel from Kuraehee to Seh- 
wan is Rs. ()] or Rs. 7. 

Jerruk is approached by land from Kuraehee direct from Talta via 
Soonda, and from (Jharra. Troops maybe brought from Lukput Bun- 
der via Kotrec, Bhoor/Chundan, and Bulrey, and crossed at Jerruk 


From Kuraehee lofUiarra 
(iharra to .IcMTuk .. 
Jerruk to Sohwau . . 
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frrry ; or by Jupfgee, Sli all bunder, and Moogerbhec, lo Tatla, or by 
Sliahkapoor and Doondey rm Katiar toJerruk. 

They can be embarked from Gnzerat, if requisite, at Jooria Bunder, 
and land at the Seer mouth, lielow Moogerbhec or the Gorabaree ; or 
be transferred in Kuraeheo harbour lo small craft, and land at Gharra, 

I'hese observations may prove useful when the lime comes for reliev- 
ing the regiments now in Sind. 

On the Tilh J^^•bruary 1810 I embarked at Jerriik, and reached Tatta 
in nine hours and a half, paying Rs. 20 for two boats, each of 12 
kharars. 

At three inib's below 'rnita I liired fresh boats at an expense of 
Bs. oo, which look me lo Gorabaree, or rather I should say to the point 
on the Wunnyanee op^)()sitc and east of the said town, which was distant 
six miles. 1 passed the Ilujaniree branch, which was only kne(‘-deep|| 
whilst that in which my boat was, averaged three fathoms. The clian- 
nel is wide, and fnu; from obsta(tles. On the 19th T hired a Nowrec of 
40 kliarnrs or nhoiil 120 candies, to proceed to Kutch, for which I paid 
Jls. 81, Ks. 2 per kharar being the usual rale. The vessel oj}Iy drew 
four feet water, andwas thirty years old. We starled with the tide, from 
the place to whioli sca-hoats come, distant about Icn milc‘s from the mouth 
of the river, and got out lo sea without the least ditliculty, and sailing 
the whole time in nearly a direct southerly (*.onrse. ' 

Tliis branch has hcmi in existence two years, and is now the mjun 
branch of tiic Indus. 1 inquireil wlielher the cliange in llie first 
instance was sudden, and found it was so, but that no lives had been 
lost. The inhabitants of tlK3 l)(dta say they can generally tell in what 
direction the new courses will be formed, by observing the manner in 
which the old ones arc blocked up. 

A few yi'ars hence the river may return to its ancient course; but it 
seems to me that the western branchc.s are gradually being forsaken, 
and the course of the river becoming at its mouth more oaslerlv. 'J'hus 
the Buggaur and the irujamree. have been abandoned, and f passed a 
bank sixteen milf\seast of Gorabaree, wdiere formerly a shallow entrance 
lo the river existed. 
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KUEACHEE, TATTA, AND SEHWAN. 


The country between Kurachee, Tatta, and Sehwan contains a space 
of 6,934 square miles, the j)osition of the above places being as fol- 


lows 

N. Latitude. E. Longitude. 

Kurachee 24'^ 47'17^ f)7° 0' SI"" 

Tatta ‘24*^ 4e5' 0„ 67® ^9' 0^ 

Sell wan 26® 22' 0" 68® 7' 52 ^ 


The soil may be considered as generally light clay, although in some 
places there is a good deal of sand, and in others sandstone, and pebbles, 
mixed with the soil. The former is in general the formation of the 
lower parts, whilst of lhe latter the hilly tracts are composed. Where 
irrigated and manured, this soil is very productive, but except in the 
vicinity of the river Tiidns, there is little or no cnllivaliou in the whole of 
the country under description. Indeed, with the cxcejilioii of the large 
towns above mentioned, and those permanent villages along the right 
bank of the Indus, from 'I'alta to Schwan, with (Iliarra and Gooja, there 
are no fixed villages within the limits: llie inhabitants are con.sequently 
few, and are chiefly employed in lending large flocks of sheep and 
goats, camels, and hufl’aloes, in which their wealth consists. Their 
habitations are as rude as llieir apjioarance, being com|)Osed of a kind of 
matting, made from a reed called Piik or Punkah: these resemble 
the huts seen in many parts of India in the outskirts of villages, 
in which Wangrecs and Kolatiiees n^sidc ; the reed there is called 
Soilkee. When properly made, the tatlees keep out the rain and dust 
in a wonderful manner. The Puk or Punkah used in Sind is of a 
much larger size, and of a dark brown colour. It is easily rolled up 
when the shepherds require to move, which they do according as the 
grass and water become expended. These people, — it wdll be re- 
membered I speak of the wandering tribes, — are BeJoochccs, Jokeeas, 
and Soomrecs. The Beloocliees occupy a portion of the country, which 
would be described by a line being drawn from the end of the Jutteel 
Hills to Tatta; the Jokeeas occupy the country between Tatta and 
Kurachee; and the Soomrees the remaining part of the district. The 
former are insolent and thievishly inclined, being Sindian Beloochecs, 
and patronized by the rulers of the country; the Jokeeas are well dis- 
posed ; and the Soomrees a quiet, inoffensive race, in this part of the 
country, whatever they may be elsewhere. 
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From the inquiries I have instituted, f do not believe that the amount 
of population iii this part of Sind (the large permanent villages and 
towns not included) exceeds five or six hundred ; their food is chiefly 
meat; grain is little used, — a substitute is found for it by drying and 
pounding a berry called Beer, which is mixed with water, and packed 
away in pots. I'his, with sour milk as a beverage, is what they exist on. 
They derive- some jirofit from tlie coarse Nuuiunds made from the wool 
of their goats and shoe]), as also, since our arrival, from the quantity 
of the Puk tattees and mats that have been disposed of by them. 

The Kivenue derived from this part of 8ind by the Ameers is realized 
chiefly at Kurae.hcje, which alone pays yearly Rs. 1,00,000 ; out of which 
the following sums are paid : — 


Pay of Saduk Sliah Nuwab 

Ra 

1,80 

0 

14 Pelooch (Jokeca) Se})oys 


100 

0 

4 Golundauze 


20 

0 

1 Jemedar, 20 Sepoys 


120 

0 

Nakoda Synali, Jemedar of Kulasces . . 


17 

0 

Ali Reekha Jemedar 


35 

0 

Tegchuna.. 


35 

0 

Abbas Ali Shah 


25 

0 

Kiirumchund 


37 

0 

2 ]\Ioonslie<*s 


21 

0 

2 inferior ditto 


5 

0 

2 Peons for (a)llccliiig Tnxeson the Maliomo 

(Kisliprrnou). 

16 

0 

Writers and Sepoys for Bunder. . 

. . 

19 

0 

2 Durwans (Doorkcc'pers) at Mitta and Kara Gates 

11 

0 

2 Attendants at Cluiboolra. . 


7 

0 

Peon over J\loclie('s ^ 


4 

0 

Paymaster (Recrivev) 

. . 

7 

0 

Stationery , . 

. . 

7 

0 

f^igecs 


27 

0 

Oil 

. 

2 

0 

3 Synds, Pensioners 

• 

24 

0 

Total Monthly Expendittin* . . 

Rs. 

724 8 

0 

Annual Expenditure 

Es. 8,694 0 

0 


Expenses allowcul annually in Eort Munhora/or/zzer/^. 1,844 0 0 

. Sepoys (20), at Rs. 5 each.. Rs. 100 

Water for above .. .. 12 

112x12 10,038 0 0 

. . Rs. 107 0 0 

Total.. I&. 10,145 0 0 


Annual gift to Peer Mungah 



The amount thus realizod from Kurachee is* the produce of the land 
and sea customs, there being Utile or no revenue derived from ihe soil. 
It may be considered singular that such an extent of country should 
yield Utile or nothing ; but surprise will cease when it is known that 
the cultivator <uily realizes one-fourlli of the profit of bis field, the 
remaining ihrce-fourlhs bt'ing seized by the Ameers, and their Kar- 
barecs. I believe that there is not a doubt of the truth of this 
assertion, since more than half Ihe Natives 1 have consulted confirmed 
the report I had heard : one in ])ar1ieiilar remarked to me — “ You think 
us idle and careless; but were it not for lliis excessive taxation, the 
appearance of the country here would be very (lill’crcnt.*^ This is 
literally holding out a rcAvard to the UMd: and it is surprising that this 
ruinous proceeding is not apparent to the rulers of the (‘ountry. I can 
form no idea here of what the n'vcnue of 'ralta and Sehwau may be. 

The tax on tlie Mahonas or fishermen on the Indus is a consi- 
derable source of wealth to the rulers of the country. 

The only rivers of any notci in this tract are the Jfubb (which rises 
near Zcheey, and enters tlie sea west of Cape Monge) ajjcl the Uarran ; 
thcj others, consisting of the Mulleeree, IIurc.h(‘e, Liaree, Kowranee, 
Rooah, Peepret!, Goorban, jMurraee, Pokiin, Warkce, Kayjoorec*, and 
noombeIi,are all mountain streams, dry the greater part of llic year, but 
water is always found by (ligging a few feet in their beds. 1 am led to 
believe that a sidficient (luanlity might be readily oblaincd (by excavat- 
ing large pools in the rivers) for irrigation, were the tjxcessive taxation 
abolisiied, and greater prolcjclion aflorded the cultivators. This is a 
matter of serious consideration cm the route, from Jicuce to Sehwaii 
direct, as the great difficulty now to be overcome is tlu' want of supplies 
on tlie lim* of route. In tlie Pokun, Ivayjooree, or Doombeh (the same 
riyer, only at difiorent points so called from halting-places), water 
would not be found probably without great labour; but were liolcs or 
pits made, the wat(‘r would remain in them. Their bc.uls arci rocky ; 
the others sandy. 

The Hubb river has been traced from the l^iil)l> hills to the sea, a dis- 
tance of 14] miles, tliroughwuL which a depth of water of eight inches in 
the month of September xvas found, and in some places deep pools, 
abounding with fish and alligators. The river is said never to fail, even in 
the driest seasons, and is llic chief resort of the Soomrees and Beloo- 
chees. This docs not appear to be the dc.^cription of a fim rurr, but in this 
part of Sind a running stream (except after rain) is seldom met with. 

The Hubb enters the sea Avest of Gape Monge (Mooaree), and 
between it and the island of Churna or Churn. It rises near Zchree, 
and has been traced from near Hoja Jamote, in the route to which place 
a description of it is given. 
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The Barran rises in a mountain called Kirter, NW. of Humlanee 30 
kos, and joins the Indus 2^ furlongs south of Kolree : for one mile from 
its junction with the great river, it contains a good deal of water. It is 
laid down on the route from Kurachce to Hyderabad direct. 

The streams are frequently called after the tribes that arc in the habit 
of residing on their banks, and indeed the villages or camps also derive 
their names from the same source : Iloja Jamole (Hoja, the chief of that 
party, and Jamote, the name of the tribe), Shah-ka-Gote, Mahomed Khan 
ke-Tanda, &c. art? of this derivation. 

Hills are numerous in the northern and north-east portions of this 
tract, ahd it will be easy to trace them by reference to the map. 
The ranges are- 

, 1, The nearest to Kurachce, ending in Cape Monge. 

2, The Piibb range, of which that mountain is the highest point. 

3, The Sahkan Hill, the More, the Andhar, More Pubb. 

4, Jutted, Lukkee, Karra, and a number of other detached hills, W’^hich 
bear the names given them in the inap. 

It will be seen that the Lukkee mountains do not hold the place assigned 
them in most of the maps: they run from the Jntlecl range nearly SW. 
toward Hyderabad, and from the Tiukkee Pass (liukapass, — the town of 
Lukkee, near the pass, probably gives it the name of Lukkee), by project- 
ing into the Indus. J’his pass is now nearly destroyed by the force of the 
current of the river, and probably next year will not exist. In these hills 
the hot springs arc found ; also alum and sulphur. The fort of llunnec, 
which 1 shall have occasion to describe hereafter, is situated hereabouts. 

The Jutted mountains run nearly SW, from Sdiwan, are very lofty, 
and steep. They extend to Dooba or Hoomba, 66 miles, and the road 
direct from Kurachce to Sehwan runs between them and another range 
equally high 

It may be said that the tract of country from Sonmccanec to Sehwan, 
and from thence to Kurachce, contains scarcely anything but hills 
and i.’iountain streams: lc?ad, antimony, alum, sulphur, and copper, are 
found in lhe.se hills. 

The forts are- Munhora ; Runnee, near the Indus ; Baraboor, near 
Gharra ; Kulla Kote, near Tatta ; the old castle called Kafir Killa, 
near Sehwan. 

Munhora will be found described in the Report by Captain Harris and 
myself on Kurachee. 

Runnee-ka-Kotc is situated 2J kos from Sumi, a towm of about a 
hundred houses, on the right bank of the Indus. It was built by Meer 
Kurum Ali, anddiis brother Meer Moorad Ali, twenty-seven years ago, 
CO^Rs. 12,00,000, and has never been inhabited, in consequence of there 
s:&;ing a scarcity of water in and near it. That so large a fort should 
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have been constructed, without its having been ascertained beforehand 
that an article so indispensably requisite, not only for the use of man, 
but even for the construction of the walls, was wanting, seems most 
extraordinary ; but I am told that this is the sole reason for its having 
been abandoned. A rapid stream in the rains runs past it, and joins the 
Indus ; and by a deviation from its course, parts of the walls of the fort 
have been destroyed. The object of its construction seems to have 
been to adbrd a place of refuge to the Ameers in ease of their country 
being invaded. My informant had seen the fort a few months before 
he described it to me, and gave me an outline of i1, from which, and 
his description, I have been enabled to make this sketch. The hill on 
the north lace is the steepest, and, from the intelligence I received, 
must be at least 800 or 1,000 feet high ; the opposite hill is of con- 
siderable height, and the east and west walls are built on level ground, 
and join those constructed on the hills; — the whole is of stone and 
chunam, forming an irregular pentagon, and cmclosing a space capable 
of containing 2,000 men. 

The cour.se of the river (which I believe to be that described by me, 
in the account of Sind written in 18112, as Sunn river) ran formerly 
round the base, of the north face, but about twelve years ago it cliangcd 
its course, and destroyed part of the N W. wall, as noted in the sketch, 
the distance from that wall to the river being about 400 yards. The 
bed of the river (original course) is described as 7'ock// : if so, nothing 
could be more easy than to deepen it at tluj point where it lias taken a 
turn, and construct a tunnel from thence to the fort, and below the 
wall (which must be. rebuilt on arches), an exerivatioii made inside to 
receive the water, and a supply would bo secured. It is not surprising, 
however, that this idea has not occurred to those who originally built the 
place, without considering from w hence water was to be obtained. The 
fort is 381vOsfrorn Kurachee. 1 have a survey of the route to wdthin 27 
kos of it, and shall endeavour to get a rough survey of Ihe fort, as it might 
be of use as a station for our troops. The Ameers, I am told, would 
gladly give it up, considering it of no value, from the cause staled. 

Baraboor is in the Gharra creek. It is scarcely distinguishable now, 
and is reported to have been the .site of a Kafir city and fort. 

Kulla-ke-Kote is three miles south of Talta (built by the Nuwabs 
from Delhi it is said). A survey of it has been made. I have never seen 
it, owing to my duties here, preventing rny absence from head quarters 
(a regulation which I think it would be advantageous to Government 
to alter, and to have matters so arranged as to permit the officers of this 
department to exert themselves in obtaining local knowledge, as I believe 
is done in Bengal. The Officers of the Quartermaster General’s Dep^rU 
ment on this side of India have not only the duties of the brigade or 
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division to which they belong, but the charge of public buildings, 
barrack department, and roads). 

There are several traditions respecting Kafir Killa ; I take the fol- 
lowing account and sketch of it from my Journal, kept during the 
Sind Mission. 

“ April 14/A, 1832. — This evening we landed near the town of 
Sehwan, and after visiting a ruined Eedga, which at a distance we 
mistook for the fort built by Alexander, — or rather said to have been 
built by him, — we discovered, by the aid of two Sindians, that the 
mound was N W. of the town, through a part of which we walked, and 
ascended the fort. It is an artificial mound, eighty or ninety paces 
high ; on the top, a space of 1,500 by 800 feet, surrounded by a broken 
wall. We examined the remains of several old towers of brick, and I 
took a hasty sketch of'the gateway, which is remarkably lofty. The 
mound is evidently artificial, and the remains of several towers visible. 
The brick-work seems to extend to the bottom of the mound, or at any 
rate to a considerable depth, as we could see down the parts washed 
away by the rains. A well, filled up, was observed. We were told 
that coins and medals were frequently found on and near the place, 
but were not so fortunate as to obtain any.” 

I regret now having had so little time to devote to the examination of 
this fort, but tliink tlio period of its construction is not of so ancient a 
date as is ascribed to it. 

The resources of the country, as far as grain, cloth, &c. are concerned, 
are drawn from the large towns near the river, and its vicinity. Cattle, 
sheep, goals, and camels, are abundant in the d(*s('rt tract. 

Gram is brought from I'alta and Sehwan, and bajree, wheat, and 
rice principally brought from Larkhana. Grass is abundant along the 
river, and in the hills NE, of Kiirae.hcc. A supply should be cut and 
stacked ill September and October, for the Sindians merely bring in the 
daily supply, cither not caring for to-morrow, or probably from a fear of 
being plundered by the Karbarecs if a stock were laid in. 

Mineral productions have been mentioned in speaking of the hills. 

AlTatta, clolh loongees and ear; ols ; at Sehwan, carpets, and the caps 
worn by Sindians • at Kurachec, 1 am informed many articles of the same 
sor* arc made. 

Skins and hides, raw and tanned, arc exported to Arabia and 
Bombay. The Report on Kurachec includes this subject. 

The only curiosity near Kurachec is the Peer Mungah Musjid, and 
hot springs, nine miles NE. of Kurachec. The hot springs abound with 
alligators, and a most disgusting sight they arc : there are, it is said, 
upwsirds of 200 of them in a small space, scarcely 120 yards in cir- 
^^’^umfcrcnce, some very large. Their appearance, basking in the sun, 
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is not unlike a dried date tree. A sketch is the best mode of describing 
their appearance. This place has been well described* by Lieutenant 
Carless, Indian Navy. 

The climate of Low^r Sind, out of the influence of the sea-breezg, is 
bad during the months of August, September, Oclobcr, and November. 
Fevers arc then very prevalent, and of a very dangerous and obstinate 
nature. The fact of the whole of the 26lh Regiment having suffered from 
fever (two Officers and one Havildar only exeepted), three Kuropcau 
Officers and nearly a hundred men having died this season, is sufficient 
proof of the unheallhiness of the climate in these months, within the 
influence of the malaria arising from the inundated lands. Sehwan is 
not belter, I fear, for from its situation it is equally oj)en to miasma from 
the marslues SW. of it, and the inundated country to the N. and NE. 
Most of our people who have been there have been attacked with fever. 

tCiirachcc has Ix'cn In^allliy, and the climate mild and temperate; 
the cold bracing, but not scA'crc hitherto (KUh December), — a point 
which may be of im])ortanee in fixing the site of the cantonment for the 
troops remaining in Sind. 

Tlic roads in this part of Sind are, as in most others, more footpaths, 
wheeled carriages being unknown, — bcUcr, are scarcely necessary. 
Surveys have been made of the following places, from which the map 
has been constructed ; — 

Kiiruclioc to Talla. 

To Sehwan. 

To Kotrcc. 

To llubb river, and along its banks to the .sea. 

To Fort Mnuliora by laud. 

To Hoja Jainote, 

To Peer ]M ungali. 

To Chisree Ocek, 

These have been ])erfovined by two tiuides, Oroc Sing and Essou 
Rama, and Private Ciuide Kcnkaya Maliaclavia ; and a survey of ( ’amp 
and the country near it l^y C’aptain Boyd, who acted for me during 
my absence on sick (fcrlificaUi. 

The following remarks were drawn up by mo on transmitting copies 
of the routes to Bombay : — 

The routes forwarded by this day’s post (Doeembcir 15th) arc of 
considerable importance, since they sht)w the present stal<^ of the 
country on the right bank of the Indus, from Sehwan to the sea; from 
which it will be observed, that in a line of road extending in one 
instance 140 miles, and in another 90 miles, not one single permanent 
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^ Vide pages 204 to 208 of this Schx-tion. 
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villago has been met with, although no scarcity of water exists. The 
cause assigned for this tle.solation is tlie injustice and excessive taxation 
to which the cultivator of the soil is exposed, three-fourths of the 
produce of his field being taken from him by the Ameers and their 
Karbaroes : tlio revenue of the couniry is therefore reduced to that 
realized at Kurachee, which averages Rs. 1,00,000. 

The route from hence to Hyd(*rabad via Kotree has been lately 
travelled by Tiimilenanl and IVfrs. 'I’rad<!rs, and by Lieutenant Franklin, 
2nd Grenadiers, and liis detachment of (iO rank and fie. No difficulty 
has been exjierieneed. Supplies of grain and food were taken from 
hence ; sheeji and goats are procurable on tlie line of route. The 
country is quiet, and tlu^ few people met with civil and inoffensive. 
•Water is found in the beds of the rivers, by digging a few feat. 

The above remarks arc equally applicalilc to the route from hence to 
Schwan, which, however, is of greater importance than the former, 
since it opens a direct communication with the interior of Sind, and 
would enable us to movi; to a point from whence, by dropping down 
the river, the capital I’oulrl be attacked in twenty-four hours, and a 
body of troops (owing to the uninhabited state, of the country between 
this and Hehwan) might appear before it before intimation of the fact 
of our having moved could be given, provided the jilea of proceeding 
to Upper Sind was given out, and boats ready secured at Scliw'an. 
Ry crossing the river at 8ohwan, the communication between Hyderabad 
and Khyrjioor could be cut ofl’, or, by advancing to Larkhana, the* 
richest province of 8ind would be laid ojien to us. 

A force at Kurachee, with delai-liments at Schwan and .Bukkur, 
would hold Sind in complete subjection. To the merchants, the dis- 
covery of this route, is of the greatest value, since, by pur.sning it, they 
avoid the delay and danger of entering and tracking up the Indus to 
Schwan, a journey of at least one month, which can be performed in ten 
days from Kurachee. The water communication from Schwan to Lar- 
khana, and to the Indus, by the And and Narra, is highly advantageous, 
since the rapid current is avoided, which is an obstacle in the Indus. 

The route from Kurachee to F„ja .lamote, in the vicinity of Kanar 
river, has proved the existence there of lead and antiniony. The 
inf mnation I have obtained, in consequence, of the existence of.copper 
near Beyla, is also of importance, and may hereafter be turned to 
account. 

It remains only for me to speak of the boats and boatmen, the har- 
bour of Kurachee having been described in a former Report. The 
boatmen arc all Mahomedans, and called Mahonas. They are respect- 
able and hardy fellows, and not of the same description as the Mahonas 
of Upper Sind, and on the river. The wives of the lattpr are called 
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Koblee, and are not remarkable for their fidelity, ~a point which causes 
their husbands to be looked down on. 

There are at Kurachee the boats as per list. The tonnage for boats on 
the river is calculated by a measure culled Kurwar, which in the 
measurement of boats is equal to o Uoinbay candies ; but at Kurachee 
the tonnage is calculated in candies. 

The following measures are in use at Kuraclice : — ] Cliatallo =;= I 
Pattee ; 16 Pattec = 1 Kassa ; 60 Kassas = J Kurwar ; 1 Kurwar = 90 
Bombay Maunds. 

In measuring grain, the Kurwar varies in size : tlms hajrec and 
wheat, 3.] Candies == 1 Kurwar; rii;e, 3{ Candies == 1 Kurwar. 


List of Boats belonging to the Harbour of Kurrachoo, December ISM, IS.)!!, 
the Tonnage^ and the Names of the Oionera, 


^ DcscrJptiou of 

J I BoiiL 

ijlvotia 

I iDinjzihee 

l| Ditto 

I I Ditto 

Ij Difto 

I] Ditto 

1; Ditto 

ll Ditto 
]i Ditto 
1 Ditto 
1 Ditto 
1 Ditto 
t Ditto 
] Ditto 
I Ditto 
B Ditto 
1 Ditto 
1 , Ditto 

I Ditto 
li Ditto 

. Ij Ditto 
Ij Ditto 
V Ditto 
i; Ditto 
l| Ditto 

II Ditto 
! 



ToriiMip:<' ill! 


O^vners’ Xiunos. 


ool 

loO 1 

140 ^ Naonnill Aloterain, 

100 I . 

(iO J 

100 >jWii).suii(lass Soft. 


100^ Goah 8ctt, llaniaii. 
1501 , 

130 > Ali llccklia, Jeiiicdar, 

100 J 

1501 

140 > Meliniou. 

100 I 


J •J;') 1 

loi) I ^K’yiiiuiul. 

00 Na(jua JaH’er. 

00 lihook, Jiukraiicr. 

90 Jag’ga, Haiiian. 

50 Pursuu Barga. 

70 (ioloo Mehnion. 

00 Jacoob. 

50 J^yaoiiah. 

150 llajee Mehniun. 


# 

The Kotia V(‘Si‘nil>I(;.s ilic Bo> 
tella used ill India : it has a 
Hat stern and round bottom, 
and does not fall oviTinucU 
when aground. 

Tli(‘ Dinghec; is sharp ho\\ od, 
bottom, and stern, and must 
be snpportial by prf>ps wlieii 
aground ; like tiio IViUimar 
used in India, exeepting 
j baling a high stern and 
I poop. 

I The I'ornnir arci heavy sailers, 

I the latter speedy. 
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TOPOGIUPIIY OF TATTA. 


Tatta, a town on the bank of tin" Indus, in lat. 24® 44' N., 

nnd long. OS® 17' E., when under the swtiy of tlie Moguls, was one of 
the most nourishing of oriental cinporia; and the alluvial and 
inundated country in the vicinity, . tlnui ke|>t in tin* highest state of 
cultivation, yielded ahiindant crops of rica*, sugar, indigo, and cotton. 
It was at that time also famous for its man u fact iires in cotton (doth, 
which, so laic as in tln^ reign of Nadir, employed about 40,000 
weavers. 

(Jonsc(|ncnt, however, on the di'clim; and fall of tlu^ Mogul dynasty, 
the invasion of Sind by the Ilehuxdiees, and th(j apathy evinced by the 
pres(‘nt rulers to (^v(‘ryl)iing like improvement, all has cdianged for the 
worse. The Anux^rs’ sole (jan* is (a)ncenlratcd in forming and pn'Sf^rv- 
ing Shikargahs, or ganie-pn'serv(*s, wliicth (‘xlend over nearly one- 
fourth of the richest part of Sind, ami an* e.*ii(dosed. It has been 
stated, and perhaps willi truth, that policy first led the Sindian 
(lovernnienl tv) d(*vaslate so much fertile country, ijj orch*)’ that their 
enemies should not, by the ])rosp('Ct of gain, be induced to invade their 
territories. Willi tin* ])vcs(*nt rul(*rs, shooting in these Oahs is tludr 
only pastime, wliicli is followed u|) at an enormous expense, hurling 
their finances, and by no im'ans l(*nding to the improvement of their 
subjects’ welfare ; while the ruinous sy^^tem of farming out tlie revenues, 
and the rapacity of the m(’reil(*.ss collectm’s, (h'lirivc tlui cultivator of 
all periuamuit interest in a soil, the f(‘rtilily of which is a ])rovcr]>, 
and the richriess and luxuriance of the crops produced more than a 
counterbalance to those fre(juc»nt famines which (h’,vastate parts of 
Lower Sind and neighbouring Stales, under circiunstanccs of tf*veri1.y 
seldom surpassed, if ever equalled. ^ 

The town occupies a position slightly elevated, in a direction west, 
about three miles from the river Indus, and one mile east from a low 
range of rocky hills. Without walls, or otln'r means of defence, it is 
open and unprotected. Its low, flat-roofed lionses, without any lower- 
ing mosque or pagoda, give to the place an air of mrannciss, which the 
few surrounding trees scarcely relieve. Its streets are narrow: occa-^ 
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sional mounds of accumulated filth are found at the different turnings ; 
but generally the streets themselves are clean, as the inhabitants keep 
them so by adding their filth to that of the different heaps of animal 
and vegetable matter in the vicinity. A few Banyan shops are 
interspersed here and there in the town, and wherever a wider street 
than usual occurs, it is converted into a small market-place, for the sale 
of fish and fruit, vegetables, firewood, &c. No regular bazar exists, 
unless an open street, running through the centre of the town in a 
direction north and south, in which shops are more numerous than 
elsewhere, and whose width permits the being exposed for sale articles 
brought from the surrounding country, can be called by that name. 
The principal merchandize sold is flour, grains, tobacco, dried dates, 
sugar, &c.* ShopvS containing articles of wearing apparel, cloth, &c. 
are rarely met with. The manufacturersf of Tatla arc at the present 
day far more skilful than those of any other place in Sind : the 
looiigccsjj composed of silk and cotton, interwoven with gold thread, 
are of exejuisite beauty and workmanship ; the chintzes are much 
superior to those of India, both in texture and pattern ; the fine cloths 
arc jllmost equal to those of Surat; but the dungaree is of an inferior 
quality. 

A few of the houses of 'J'alta are built witli ground and upper apart- 
ments ; but th(; greater number are one-storied. All, however, possess 
ventilators, fronting the west, which admit, during the hot season, air 
into the rooms below, unaccompanied by the fine dust with which the 
atmosphere is then loaded. The doors arc generally low, opening into 
the street, and in some of the better houses into an inner court yard, in 
which a few shrubs are planted. The windows arc uniformly small, 
and f(iW front to the westward. Almost all the old liouses arc built 
of burnt brick, but the modern ones of wood and rnud, raised on a 
foundation of burnt bricks, or stone, built several feet high, — a preven- 
tive against damp during the lime of the inundation. Most of the 
old houses are now in a nqiid stale of decay, and llicir bricks are 
being removed for llic foundations of new edifices. The number of 
dwelling-places inhabited is 2 .^ 50 , while 1,900 uninhabited, fast 
falling into decay, add much to the miserable appearance Tatta now 
exl.ibits. 

# 


* The duties on spires are so heavy that tite importation of them is almost at an end : the 
richer clf^sscs alone enjoj'^ them, by stealth, 
t A considerable quantity of potash is made. 

V are greatly prized, and arc generally included in all presents made to foreign 

on such occasions the Ameers do not fail to boast of the workmanship : but still, 
Mieir usual want of foresight, they overlook the necessity of maintaining their mnniifac- 
Avhich woulil he a most lucrative export. 
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The population by the Natives is estimated at 11, 100,* the greatest 
proportion of which are Hindoos. Several of the latter, Banyans, are 
possessed of considerable wealth. Tims Natives of Sind, who are 
MusulmanSjf form the least nmneroiis portion of the inhabitants. Their 
character and appearance will be bc'^t illustrated by the f 4 )llowing 
quotation from Hippocrates : — You will almost always find the forms 
of men and the nature of the place corresponding : for where the soil is 
rich and soft, and wet, and of iiniforin temperature, the people are 
gross, lymphatic, and of relaxed joints ; intolerant of l4)il, and cowards; 




i ,700 

l.loo 

Totfil . • • .5,000 


IliiKloos, male 2,500 

Ditto, fciiiiile ^ 2,100 

Ditto, children 1 ,.500 


'I'olal . , . 0,‘10(> 


* Musulmans, nude , . 
Ditto, leinalo 
Ditto, children 


Strangers 800 

Of late years the population has been fast decrcusing. In IS.'iJ there nero nonrly 22,000 
persons in Tatta; Imt, from the oppression of the rulers, great nimilvrs have Hed to other 
countries, ami no ealoulatiou eau be imule, for in ])ro})ortiou to tin* decrease, at 'J atta bus the 
increase at U}derabad taken place. From the circiiinsfjmcu; of cholera raging at the capital, 
and pcrha)>s from otln^r causes, tiie population of Tulta has received an iiicTcaso of 800 souls 
uithin the last feu days. 

t lu the city of Tatta the following tribes arc exempted from taxes, unless engaged in tra<le> 
in which case one-half of the usual duty and customs ar»* ex.u ted . 


1, Syud Kujwec or Muliadwcc. 

2, Do. Secklacc. 

3, Do. 8 ( 10 Hee. 

d, Do. Moerukhee. 

5, Do. Ameer Kliaiice. 

6 , Do. Sliirazcje. 

7, Do. Dokharcc. 

8, Do. Lodhee. 

9, Do. Moola Abbasee. 

10, Do. Ka*ee. 

11, Do. Moolvce. 

12, Do. Mooftee. 

13, Do. Akboond. 

14, Bclooehee. 

15, Jokccah. 

1(), Jhuiikra. 


Amongst these tribes an anmial aiiovvance is made of 
Hs. 12,000 fiuni His Highness Mcer Xoor Maho- 
med, f<»r keeping the tombs, musjids, &c. in repair, 
and afi'ording eharity. 


17» Buckallce. 

18, Buttearah. 

19, llalalkorc. 

Bramius, — Sarswood, Pokumeh, and ZIussainec. 

All mendicants and priests. 

On the remaining castes a tax of lls. 1,200 jier annum is levied. 

The slaves, though not numerous, of all these tribes, arc well treated 

39s 


20, Coolie.s. 

21, Juttce, or Fishmongers* 
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indolent and sleepy ; they are neither keen nor subtle, but dull in the 
arts.’’ Beloochecs arc seldom seen in and about Tatta. 

Although the vicinity of Tatta is wanting in one of the grandest 
features of Indian scenery, — “palm trees, those princes of the vegetable 
kingdom,” — yet the general aspect of the country is pleasingly diversi- 
fied with foliage. Thick tamarisk jungle gives it an appearance of 
verdure ; numerous clumps of babool trees scattered here and there over 
the surface of the plain, and a rocky ridge, running parallel and close 
to the city for miles, on which are several handsome tombs and mau- 
soleums, with distant hills, all tend to remove that uniform and mono- 
tonous appearance, which alluvial soils generally possess. The river 
Indus is too far removed from the town to form any positive feature in the 
landscape, unless when it inundates its banks, and assumes a semblance 
to a large lake, or, as the Natives term it, the “Fresh- water Sea.” 

Numerous gardens and enclosed patches of ground, cultivated by 
Irrigation, are <jp the eastern or river side of the town, and. these, 
surrounded by lofty mango and tamarind trees, render that part of the 
plain more agreeable to the eye, when immediately close to it, than 
any of the other portionte, which at present are either jungle, or untilled 
soil. The surface of the country, thus varied, is generally very even, 
and is not twenty feet above the level of the Indus when at its 
lowest. Its soil, near the bed of the river, iaS a light and moveable 
loam, mixed with a large proportion of micaceous and felspathic parti- 
cles minutely disintegrated. Further, however, from the bed of the 
river, aluminous irmtter begins to preponderate over the powers of the 
mica and felspar, and the soil is rendered heavy and tenacious, until 
near the bases of the rocky ridge and the neighbouring hills, where it 
again becomes lighter, from being mixed with calcareous and sandy 
particles. Sand, which forms the basis of all the flat country of Bengal, 
seems also to form the base of that of Sind, although, in the immediate 
vicinity of Tatta, the alluvial nature of the upper soil is lost in plastic 
clay, which is largely used for potters^ work, and is, in fact, the material 
of which the town is chiefly built. The upper alluvium is very rich ; 
but, from the decay of animal and vegetable matters on its surface, it is, 
after a fall of rain, covered by a thin efflorescence of muriate of soda, 
and nitre : nevertheless, it may be considered a new soil, as yet 
unexhausted by husbandry*; for if the advantages of nature were duly 
seconded by the efforts of human skill, the resources of this country 
would be inexhaustible. Rice, wheat, barley, bajree, gram, cotton, and 
andigo, might all be successfully cullivated, while the sugarcanes of 
India and the Mauritius might be introduced with the greatest profit. 

* The harvests here correspond exactly in time with tliosc of India^ and the implements of 
husbandry are similar in both countries. 
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Distinct tracts of country arc formed by the hills in the vicinity. of 
Tatta. The first range, WSW. of the town, runs in a straight direction 
north and south, parallel to the Indus, forming part of the divortM 
aquarum of the district, and dividing the alluvial plain into two distinct 
portions, — that which the river Hows ihrongli, and that beyond, which 
is bounded by another range of hills, stretching in a direction from 
WSW. to ENE., and unconnected with the iirst range. Again, a third 
low range of hills, bearing SW. of the southern extremity of llie first, 
extends for several miles SE. and NW., evidently the watershed of the 
Buggaur branch of the river Indus, which l1()ws in that direction. The 
first basin, or the basin of the Itidns, is flat, as is the second basin, 
with the exception of several solitary hills, with table summits, 
interspersed here and there, the most remarkablo'of which bears WSW. 
of the range running north and south, and has on its top several large 
tombs or templcJi This basin continues till beyond (iharra, twenty 
and a half miles west of Talla, where the alluvial soil becomes lost in a 
loose sand, denying all vegetation, save a f(*Av tufts of driial plants, and 
bushes of the Mimosa and Ziziphus, — a soil so loose that it is drifted 
by every wind, and gathered into cumuli by every obstacle, thus 
assuming the appearance of waves. The length of the first range of 
hills may be calculated at ten miles, while its average height does not 
exceed 120 feet. The second, which is part of the chain of hills called 
Lukkee, has its nearest point to the first range at a distance of about fifteen 
miles. Its appearance is low, ami extended, varying in height from 
350 to 500 feet; and the only remarkable feature it presents is a conical 
hill, bearing N. 30° E. The last-mcnlioned range is very low and 
irregular, and is distant fix)m Tatta about twenty miles. It presents no 
remarkable features, and I am unacquainted with its structure, as well as 
with that of the Lukkee Hills, unless by speeirnens of quartzose sand- 
stone and tertiary lirnesloiie brought from them; but I am almost 
certain their geology offers a rich field to competent observers, and he 
who explores them will say : 

Vidi ego, quod fuerat quondam solidissima tcllus 
Esse fretum; vidi factas ex tequorc terras: 

Et procul a pelago concha3 jacuerc marina? : 

Et vetus iiivcnta est in montibus anehora summis. 

Quodque fuit campus, Vallem decursus aquarutn 
Fecit.’' 

The solitary hills in the second alluvial plain have a geological struc- 
ture similar to that of Mukallee, whose structure I shall hereafter 
describe, which is the name given by the inhabitants to the rocky ridge 
on which are the tombs of Tatta, as well as the encampment of part of 
the Sind Reserve Force. 
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The course of the river Indus is nearly north and south. It flows in 
a h(^d of slifi’clayin most parts, and of. mud in others, with sleep 
alluvial banks, wliicli it commences overflowing about the period of the 
vernal equinox, subsiding again into its original channel by that of the 
autumnal. The extent of country inundated above the Delta is generally 
limited, but, in favourable seasons, it extends over the whole plain, isolat- 
ing Tatta, and washing not only the base of the rocky hills in the vicinity 
of the town, but that of the hills bewond. A considerable quantity of 
detritus is brought down, and the watt/r from this cause is of a deep 
brown muddy colour, which it loses by being allowed to settle, or 
by Altering. The river, which is about 600 yards broad, with a current 
of about three miles an hour, is never fordable, nor aflected by the tides 
opposite 1'atla. • 

The prevailing winds arc from the west and south, blowing over a 
low tract of country from the ocean. Easterly wpids arc rare, but 
northerly occasionally blow for many days in succession. 'J'atta is 
within the influence of the sonth-w<!st monsoon, but the quantity of rain 
that falls is unecriain, and not calculated upon by the inliabitants 
as a source of assistance in agriciiUuro. From November to April, 
occasional showers of rain fall about new and full moon, accompanied 
by vivid thunder and lightning. 

Lower Sind may be said to l)c within the Scilamincan region, or that 
its Flora has many similarities to that of India east and west of the 
Ganges. It may also be said to partake of the* re^gion of the Cassia and 
Mimosa, which seem })arlieailarly to j)revail in Persia and Arabia, — a 
region which is separate from that of India, and distinct from that of 
the Mediterranean. It is, however, without the latitude in which the 
date ripens (from 29° to 30°), or if it ever does ripen, the fruit gives a 
very inadequate idea of the swee t and agreeabbi flavour that the ripe 
and freshly gathered dates of the Ku])lirales have. 

Before enumerating the most remarkable families of plants in the 
vicinity of Tatta, it may be observed that seeds dropped on the soil, and 
subsequently covered by the sediment of the river, are never likely to 
be developed; and this may be the reason why the productions of the 
vegetable kingdom are so limited. 

Of the Jirc found — Acacia Arabica ; A. catechu; Cassia 

auriculata; Tamarindus Indica; Iledysarum alhagi. 

Euphorbias , — ^Euphorbia anliquorum ; 1]. tiriicalli ; Croton; and 

Ricinu/3. 

Malmccm , — Gossypium herbaceum; Hibiscus esculentus ; H. popul- 

neu^; 

}^olaneas , — Nicotiana tabacum; Datura melel; D. fatuosa; Convol- 
. yj^jiua batatas, 
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Melia azadirachta; M. scmpervirens. 

Liliace(P, — Allinni desccndens; A. cepa; Aloe spicata. 

Apocviecr ^ — Salvadora Persiea ; oleander; Asclcpias gigan- 

tea; and several other species not now dowering.* 

Tamariscinea\ — Taiiiarix Indiea. 

Certnlia’^ — Holcus sorghum, the most valuable of the Ccrcalite ; H. 
spicatus. 

Capparidc^^ — Capparis aphylla. 

Cucnrbitace(jc , — Cuenrbita pepo ; rncnml.s m(?lo; (*. coloeynlhis. 

Cruciferw ^ — Rinapis ramosa; »S. diehi>tonia. 

Pomaceev ^ — Pyrus rosa; Puniea granaiuni ; Mangifera Indiea; Zizi- 
phus jiibeba; Z. riigosa. 

Graniinew , — lIordcMini trilieutn ; Oryza saliva ; Saecharuin typha 
elephaiitina ; and several others. 

Mosses and Lirheits are extremely rare, and the cmir(‘ abseiiee of the 
is remarkable. Among tin* natiirali/.cal j)lants in th(j vicinity 
of the town may be mentioned — C^clriea papaya ; jMnsa sapienlinm ; M. 
l^lradisiiIca ; a variety of llie Vilis and Moms; tlic^ Daiieus, and several 
other corninoii vegetables; Stisamnm oriioitah* ; Amygdaltis; Incana; 
Parkinsonia; Ficus Indiea ; religiosa; and Lawsouia inermis (the 
Cypress of tlie (h'eeks). 

The zoological gem'.ra of this eonnlr) are but little known, and muidi 
cannot be addeal here to illustrate them, owing to the short time 1 have 
resided in Sind. 'IMie C-anielus dromedariiis, or tin; one-humped camel, 
whose favourite food, tin* eaiin'l-thorn, the soil ])roduees .spontarn'onsJy, 
and in the greatest abundance*, is the most valuable of tin; animals of 
burthen. 'J'he horse, tJittoo, and assf are of a small(*r brec<l than that 
seen in India; but the ox, biilfalo, the largf;-lailed sheep or Doonibee, 
and goat, are e(|iial in size to lliosc; of the countries Ixiyond the Indus. 
Besides these, the dog, fox, jaekal, mangusta, iriiingos or ichneumon, 
Ilystrix fasiciilata, Firiiiaeeus, Seiurus atrial us (a sp(‘eies of Lupus 
between the L. timidus and L. eiinicuhis), antelope, and hog, are 
amongst the most common quadrupeds in a wild slate. Partridges, 
black and grey, and the oilier smaller gallinaceous birds, an; common, 
as are wild geese and ducks. Varieties of the Saxicola^, or ‘‘Stone dial 
Warblers,” are numerous, of which the Saxicola aurita is the most 
beautiful bird seen in Sind. Two varieties of the Ilicrax or falcon, 

* The present season (April) is particularly unfavourable to botanical research ; but I have 
endeavoured not to omit any family of plants in*ligenous to Lower Sind. There are many 
varieties of SaUcornitB, and these and others may be added to this list, wlion the flowers are 
in more general bloom in August and September. 

* The ass, though smaller, carries greater loads than ever the same animal does in India. 
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tho horned owl, the common green parroquet, Corvus coronoe, C. infaiistufs, 
Pringi]la socialis, Alanda crestata, Colnmba turlur, Vinago, Perdix 
saxatills, Platalea leucordia, Phoinicoplerus antiquorum, Alcedo, and 
several varieties of the Vcsperitillo, occur, as well as many of the rapa- 
cious wading birds. 

Sind is very rich in Hymcnoptcrous insects : that of the genus 
Anthrax, or sand-llies, is very numerous, and they annoy as much as the 
musquitoc, after sunset, when the weather is moist. Ants, those 
universal destroyers of all useless or decayed matter, either animal or 
vegetable, are far less common than in India; but whether varieties of 
the Buprestis or beetle family, which in temperate regions supply their 
place, arc numerous, I have not been able to determine. Scorpions are 
common among the hills ; but, generally speaking, the entomology of 
Sind is very poor, for the eggs and chrysalides of insects arc mostly 
smothered by the stagnant waters, and some ftiw families only are 
during the inundation enabled to retire to the loftier shrubs and trees, 
then the few sheltering spots from a scorching almospheni. 

The Pulwa, one of the ('yprinidse, is the iish most plentiful in the 
Indus, and most prized by the inhabitants of Tatta as a general food. 
The long-sflouted Indian Oavial abounds near its embouchure, but is 
not known to ascend above the Delta. 

It has been already stated that a rocky ridge runs from north to south 
for several miles paralhd to the Indus, in the midst of the alluvial plain, 
and unconnected with the Lukkec Hills. On the summit of this ridge, 
directly opposite the city of Tatta, about a mile due west, is an excel- 
lent site for a military cantonment, and as such was selected by His 
Excellency Sir John Keane and Colonel Pottinger. This ridge is 
upwards of ten miles in length, with an average height of from eighty 
to one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the surrounding 
country, having its summit invariably a table-land, varying in breadth 
from half a mile to a mihi and- three quarters. With regard to the 
surrounding country, its position is admirable. No higher range of 
hills, nor wooded tract intervenes, to prevent its reaping the benefit 
of every wind that blows ; whilst during the rains and period of 
inundation it is rendered, exempt, by its height, and the nature of its 
soil, from all the disadvantages low land under such circumstances 
possesses. 

The geological structure of the ridge is peculiar, and, as such, 
deserves to be described. Rising abruptly, and without any indication 
of the stone below, it forms a singular feature. It is composed of 
conglomerated and brecciated masses of limestone, resting on a calcare- 
ous base, forming a broad line or belt across the plain. Its ascent 
is easy and shelving, and is composed of a friable calcareous sandstone, 
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much mixed with fossil shells. Nearing its summit, this stone disap- 
pears, and is 'lost 'in the general base or ground, on which is superim- 
posed the main structure of the rock, — an aggregate of angular and 
rounded masses, varying in size from one or two inches to a foot or 
two, depending on the exposure of the situation. Nearer again to the 
lop, the wliole formation is of compact cream-coloured limestone, and 
beneath it a softer and more recent limestone. In studying a large 
and compact body of this accumulation, we find all the diflcrenl 
smaller masses are agglutinated to each other by a thin intermediate 
base, presenting the a|)|)carance of numerous stones closely and firmly 
piled logelher. The whole structure, the tliickiiess of which varies 
from thirty to a hundnul feet, in some parts appears as if at different 
periods one horizontal layer had been jilaoed above another. Ravines 
seldom intersect tlic ridge ; hut when they do, the structure in them 
corresponds to what is exhibited on the sides of the ridge, except that 
the softer limestone beconn^s gradually lost iu the harder, while both 
rest on a general base, almost uniformly of a yellow colour, with an 
occasional tinge of brick-red and green, — an adventitious and variable 
feature, arising from the presence of iron in difterent conditions. The 
base contains a very large jiroportion of lime, by which it is easily 
distinguished from the plastic clay of the neighbouring alluvial soil. 
The latter j)Osscsscs nothing like a stratified struelure, and though in 
many [)taces it has some degree of hardness, yet it is most generally so 
very frangible as to crumble into coarse powder on being handled. 
The first or most recent limcistoiie, snpcrincninbent on this base, is 
composed entirely of r()inid<»d masses of a dull white cretaceous lime- 
stone, the newest formation of the whole of that series. Throughout it 
are no fossils, nor is it mixed with any foreign matters, being a very 
pure carbon:il(3 of lime; in thickness varying from ten to forty feet, and 
invariably underneath the harder and older liineslonc breccia; which 
is a compact crcam-coIourcd limestone,* mixed with occasional rounded 


* When roughly powdered, and thrown into diluted sulphuric acid, it effervesces briskly, 
quickly dissolving into a line white powder, which, after being dried and mixed with rain- 
water, gives a slightly acid taste, and reddens litmus paper ; from which, on the addition of 
prussiate of potash, a blue precipitate is thrown down, marking the presence of oxide of iron, 
the colouring matter of the stone. Prussiate of potash being added till it ceased to 
produce further effect on the solution, it was then by filtering rcmlercd clear of its oxide, 
or rather prussiate of iron ; the solution was next neutralized by the addition of carbonate 
of potash till all effervescence had ceascil, and litmus paper inserted into it remained unchang- 
ed ; then by evaporation a residue of carbonate of lime ami magnesia was obtained. To a part 
of the solution, previous to cva])oration, carbonate of ammonia to excess was added, and a 
slight precipitate of alumina was obtained, which alumina and nitrate of cobalt, by the action 
of the blow-pipe, became of a bright blue colour. The quantity of magnesia obtained was 
inferior to that of lime, but neither was accurately ascertained. 
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and angular masses of a calcarco-silicious sandstone, which latter, 
when tested by acids, effervesces with difficulty, and docs not burn into 
friable lime. The abovenaincd cream-coloured limestone breccia is 
very hard, yielding with difficulty to the knife. Its structure is 
crystalline, with a conchoidal fracture, and flinty lustre^ In some 
masses, in consequence of a common polarity of the crystals, it assumes 
an imperfect schistose structure, and at first, on superficial inspection, 
appears to contain mica, which it docs not. Sulphuric acid rapidly 
disengages its carbonic, acid gas, and a considerable quantity of magne- 
sia is one of its component parts. Kvery mass of this limestone has 
numerous rounded, and often concretionary grains of quartz and lime- 
stone disseminated throughout its structure; spherical and spheroidal 
nodules, composed of concentric coats, harder than the rock that 
includes them, in many portions so numerous as to give a highly ooli- 
tic appearance to the stone, also exist. 

Seldom irregular, and by an easy descent in some parts, this rijlge 
slopes down to the plain beneath. The surface of the ridge; is very flat 
and even, having a loamy soil, in most places thin, but in others of 
considerable depth, so as to be capable, of eultivalion. It is covered 
with small pieces of stone, and grains of limestone and quartz, resem- 
bling a common pea seed in colour and size, similar to those found 
imbedded in the formation as before stated ; and others, rolled up into 
roan(l(;<l and oval shapes, unite with the loam, and give a firmness to the 
ground, rendering many portions of it like a lianl gravel bod. This 
necessarily prevents all accumulation of water on its surface : heavy 
rain must rapidly run off’ into the plain below, or into small hollows, 
which occasionally occur, deepened purposely to retain the rain-water. 
One of these, to the left of the position now oceiipied as a camp, is 
of considerable size, and, if properly deepened, would contain several 
monihs’ supply of water. 

Milkbush, a few stunted babool trees, and thorny shrubs, arc 
the only vegetation the soil permits ; and as these arc being rapidly 
removed, the ground will soon present a barren aspect in the immediate 
vicinity of the camp, which is so very desirable as regards the health 
of troops. 

In concluding these briefs remarks on the geology of the Mukallee 
Hill, it may be observed that its structure marks it to be a clysniic 
accumulation, not belonging to the effects of the one general flood, but 
of a very extensive local cataclysm, — a phenoranon, the like of which it 
would be in vain to expect at this era in the physical processes now at 
work on the surface of the globe. It is difficult in any other way 
to account for any other power than that of diluvial currents having 
transported the rounded and angular masses composing this ridge into 
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tlieir present position, as some of them exhibit considerable marks 
of friction, others little or none, — marking the respective distances they 
have travelled. 

Several marine and fluvialilc shells, varieties of genera at present 
existing, are found at the immediate base of the rock, buried iu the 
earth, little changed, except in colour, and in being extremely fragile. 
Sometimes a correctly moulded east of a shell is found impressed on the 
surface of the stone above. In the base itself are found fossil ainnioniles, 
nautilites, cchinites, ma<lfepores, eonoidi's, and oslrea ; hut none liavo 
been obtained in cither limestone. 

The wells whieli have as yet been dug by tin; Natives, on the surface 
of this ridge, ouglit, properly sjicaking, to be designated rain-water 
reservoirs. The suj)ply of wafer is eonsetiiienlly from tanks, either at 
the base, or from those formed, partly by nature and partly by art, on its 
summit. In the jilain lictwecn Tatta and iSlukallec?, water is obtained 
by digging twelve feet below the surface ; but what lias been thus 
procured is uniformly very saliin*. 'The water, however, ohlainc'd 
from wells betweem the ir>wii and the Indus, is ail fresh, abundant, 
and about tliirty feel from the siirfaec*. la raising it for the ])urposes 
of irrigation, two sets of Persian wh(!i Is are used ; the iirst in a 
lower gallery, and the second on a lev(d willi the surrounding country. 
Fresh wati.T is also obtained westward of the ridge, but at a dislanco 
considerably beyond that at which it abounds in wells (‘asl of 'JVxtta, 
and which renders the latter of jnor<5 imporlaneo to the eamj) than the 
former. 

Sliould boring for water be saiu-tioned, fresh sj)ri7igs will, in every 
2 )robability, be discovered close to the base of that part of tlui ridge on 
which the camp is situal(Ml, and this will nmder the. f[uanlily procurable 
unlimited, and not, as it now is, uncertain, from the drying u)) of the 
tanks, or scarce, from the distance (when these are miiply) it would have 
to be carried, from the wells beyond Tatta, In contdusion on this subject 
of such parainouiil iinportanee, — a plenliful supply of good water, — it 
may be stated that the occasional rains, the i}resencc of inundation for 
several months of the year, and the numerous wells near Tatta, render 
water abundant. Water is an article of such vital importance, jnore 
especially to a military station composed of high-cavStc Ilindooslau 
men, that it should not be lightly considtired in fixing the site of a 
cantonment. Under present circumstances, it is scarce, and will remain 
so for a couple of months during this year; but hereafter, when })roper 
means are adopted for deepening the diflbrent tanks, and water bored 
for in a soil which, I conceive, promises well to reward the labours of 
the borer, it will never throughout the year be otherwise than most 
plentiful. 

40 « 
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Supplies* o/ every description are at present in Lower Sind defi- 
cient. The resources of the country about Tatta, never called into 
considerati6n beyond their supplying a bare subsistence to the inha- 
bitants, answer inadequately with the demands of a large army ; 
but in a year or two, abundance of articles of consumption of every 
description will, I have no doubt, be produced ; indeed, the physical 
blessings which would result frojn a wise and good government, would 
not only raise the inhabitants in tlie scale of luunaii beings, but enrich 
the benefactors of the country, — causing, to use tlie language of a 
celebrated writer, “the face of nature to smile around them, and 
giving them the never-faiiing reward of sound policy and Christian 
benevolence.’’ 

Facilities which may exist for conveying military stores of all kinds 
throughout this recently occupied country, in communication with the 
different depots in India, can scarcely bo said to require description 
from one who writes a Topographical Report. I however deem it of 
im[)ortance to mention, that from Vikkur or Bomniakot, where stores 
can bo landed from large ships from the ciid of October to the beginning 
of March, they can always be conveyed up tlie Indus in /lat-boltomcd 
boats, either to Tatta or higher up. If my information is correct, with 
the exception of tlic months of June, July, August, and September, 
vessels can anchor safely in Kuracliee harbour. After disembarking the 
stores, they can be transmitted to Tatta thus : — VV'ater carriage U]) by a 
creek to Gharra, from which place tJio land carnage is over a distance 
of twenty miles and a half, and that favourable to the purposes of 
transport. It must be understood that Gharra being a place of export, 
and carrying on a tra/Iic with Kurachec for the su|)j>ly of merchandize 
to Sind, all beasts of burthen arc easily proeiirahlc in large numbers. 
The roads from Vikkur and Kurachec to T'atta are practicable for 
artillery ; and tlio supply of water on the Kurachec road is ample in the 
driest seasons for one or two regiments, with their followers and 
carriage. The slightest outlay of labour and money would be repaid in 
the supply which would be obtained, the water lying near the surface, 
and being generally very sweet and wholesome. 

Tatta is distant from Lukput Bunder eighty-two miles, a dis- 
tance wliich is generally accomjdished in the following stages : — 
Syndpoor, 10 miles ; Gool Mahonied-ka-Guiida, 12 miles; Mugribce, 
12 miles; Goonee, 28 miles; Lukput, 20 miles. From Kurachee 601 
niileis. 

At present^ jovvarce^ gram, wheat, and moong, are brought from the northward of Tatta ; 
rice from the Delta ; bajree and barley are brought some distance by land carriage. In the 
(^iue latitude as this place, within forty miles, at Mugribeo, great quantities of tobacco are 
''grown ; and the supply is chiefly brought from that neighbourhood. Mutt is never procurable. 
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H. P. — Gooja^ 9;??. — A small town, containing eighty mud houses, 
and three Banyan shops. A few sheep and bullocks procur- 
able. Water plentiful, from wells and tanks. 

H. P. — (Uiarra, 11m, 4/. — Containing three or four hundred inhabit- 
ants, and twenty-ll»ree Banyan shops, in a street running 
through its centre. Is situated close upon a creek, containing 
seven feet of water at high tides, but dry at low. Water 
abundant, from eight wells in the immediate vicinity, among 
scv(*ii gardens. Surrounding country partly alluvial, and 
partly sandy. 

11. P. — Wartaijee^ 10m. — One well ten feet from the surface, with 
abundance of fresh water in it. No houses, but a Miisjid, 
where some Fakeors live, is close to the well. Road good, 
along the banks of the (Ibarra (’reek. 

II. P. — l^rr.jfrfte, Om. — No vilhige. An old Bhuriimsala, on the bank 
of a dry nulla, in which are two wells of good water, within 
fourl(!cn feet of the surface. No other supplies procmrable. 
Road generally sandy. 

II. 1\ — II(ij<n'’j(ie-LvH(h]i\ lOm. — A few reed huts. (Jood water, from 
an extensive tank. No wells. No su))plies procurable. Sur- 
rounding country thick tamarisk jungle. Road good ; both 
si(l<'S of it skirled for many miles with the ruins of tombs, &c. 

Lundec (iorce^ or Oorvi:‘Jre-Lintdi<\ (Sni . — A few reed huts, and two 
wells, not cojilaiuing cjiough wafer to supply a regiment on 
the lino of niarcli. 

H. P. — Kurarhvr.^ 8m. — A large po})ulons seaport. Snpplitis of every 
deseriplion abundant. Road rather rocky, and interSefSled by 
several broad sandy nullas.* 

General direction of llie whole line of road nearly due west. Talta 
is distant by laud from Hyderabad sixty miles : — 1st stage, Chilloyah, 
8 miles; Hillayah, 10 miles; Sooudah, 8 miles; Jernik, 9 miles; 
I'eekkor, 9 miles ; Warcc iMull Mcer, 7 miles; Hyderabad, 10 miles; — 
and by water seventy-two miles; from Vikkur, by the river Indus, 
sixty-five miles. 

The following extract from the Private Journal of a military oiliccr 
will afford all the information I am in possession of regarding the 
Gharra Creek : — 

‘‘Quitted Kurachee on the 1st of April, and arrived in twelve hours 
at Gharra, distance forty-eight miles, passing the Ghisree Creek, which 
runs about NW. in the direction of Kurachee camp, from which it 

* Taken from personal observations, made on tlic line of inarch with the 26th Regiment 
N. 1. I'he plarcs distinguished hy the letters 11. P. denote where the regiment halted. 
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would appear to be about eight miles distant. The creek is very 
narrow, and somewhat tortuous; however, it has a mid*<chaiinel capable 
of admitting a very large class of boats up to Gharra, where any stores 
can be landed, and placed in safety a few yards from the boats. The 
Ghisrec Creek, if equally accessible, would prove of great utility : it 
would not only lessen the expense of the conveyance of stores, but 
would expedite tlicir transmission lo Gharra and Tatta, especially in 
the monsoon, since by this communication a distance of twenty-four 
miles, roughly calculated, would 1)0 gained, and the boats perfectly 
, freed from llie eflccls of licavy weather, '[’he advantages of this creek 
in another respect would emanate in such as might, accrue from trade ; 
and no doubt ere long, when ciillivation extends, and the Ameers adopt 
a dilTorenl mode of collccling their revenue, the benefit would soon be 
apparent. 

“ Gharra is a Jageer, and the Jageerdar is answerable for all rob- 
beries, Ae. in tlie ncughbourliood. A few miles from Gharra the 
country improves mueli in a])i)eaniiiee, and the number of watercourses 
prove how much eullivalion could be increased by an energetic popula- 
tion, free from the weighty oppression of tlie Ameers. Gooja is about 
twelve miles due east of Gharra. The a|)])(Veirance of the country 
indicates groat richness of soil, and f should lx*, inclined lo pronounce it 
well adapted for the ('ullivniioii of tiu* sngavean(‘. Irrigation is the 
general mode adopted for watering the fields, tlie water being n'ceived 
into canals from the Indus, wliieli are tilled at the annual inundation, 
and from tlu’se small cuts ai'e made so as to distribute the water. ’’ 

As the waters, after the full inundation, begin to subside, — after 
Iiavingnjireviously swfimped the eonnlry all round the town of Tatta, and 
extended as far as Gharra westward, and all round the Midxallee ridge 
of rock, — this climate necessarily becomes more unhealthy than at any 
other season. It is at that jieriod that the inhabitants begin lo 
experience aguish disorders, from which they arc generally otherwise 
exempt * This commcn(*-es about October, and ends some time cither 
in November, or in the middle of December. 

Quotidian, tertian, and quartan iiitermittcnts all occur ; and though 
the last is dreaded as the most dillicult to cure, yet the first is the most 
fatal type the fever assumes. Tt generally commences about the period 
of new or full moon, with a cold fit of some hours’ duration, followed 
by heat of skin, which in many eases continues for several days, 
accompanied with thirst and headache. Without any other means of 
inducing perspiration than copious draughts of warm water, the sick arc 
left to nature ; for it is only when this fortunate perspiration ensues 
tii&t the Native doctor, should one be in attendance, first administers 
^edicine, in the shape of a purgative composed of wild colocyntb pulp, 
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rosebuds, tamarinds, and blark grapes. The action of this dose Is 
frequently so favourable that recovery takes plac,e. ft is, say the Hakeems 
of Tatta, because the body is hot, and it is the custom of thfe country to 
give persons labouring under fever only warm water in the hot stage, 
that no other remedy is had recourse to; and should this their only 
remedial measure fail to cause diathesis, their paticMits uniformly die. 
Even pers|)iration, and the operation of the purgative;, does not always 
cure the case ; for sometimes cramps, accompanied by vomiting, hasten 
a fatal termination. 

Recoveries Irom a first attack of fever commonly relapse at the 
following spring, and continue to do so for one, two, or tljre(» months, 
depending on the severity of the first atlaek, and the general constitution 
of the individual, fnvariably, when llH‘se n;laps(;s (lontinue for some 
months, enlargement of the spleen follows, — an alVectioii seldom fatal, 
but wdiieh causes both men and wom(;n to become thin, and look prema- 
turely old. J)iseas(*s of the liver and spleen are confoniidcHl together 
by the ♦Natives, 'i’liree varieties are distinguished : — l.s^, the sj)lccn of 
plethora, whicli is generally attcud<;d witli epistaxis ; 2//^/, the spleen of 
wind, which counts on about the spring, wdtli ejilargemcnl after eating; 
and JW, the sj)l(;eji of w'atev, Avhieli is nniformly aecompanied by 
jaundice, — llie most fatal typ<', always a sccpiela of a fever, which has 
its origin in bad food,* and other similar causes. Besides affections of 
the spl(;cn and liver, their fe\ers liavc ofUui a fatal termination by 
dysentery, \vhich is otherwise a rar(; disorder; a»id by dropsy, for wliicit 
the operation of tapj)ing is sometitues suceessl’ully p('rform(*d. Inde- 
})endent of the f<;vers ari.dug from tlu' efi’eels of the inundation, a 
remittent form of this disease occasionally attacks tin; inhabitants, who 
are much exposed to tin; sun in tin* hot \vea1hcv, preparing the ground 
for the crops. From descri]:)lion, this however is more like dc 

soldi than violent reniitteait fever : sometimes the person is slrnek 
instantly dead ; if not, unless copious epistaxis cnsii(*s, the rc'covery is 
protracted for many days. * 

Many individuals are said to be afflicted witli fever in 'J'atla, where 
the drying process is going on most rapidly. Every house, on an 
average, has one ease of fever, and for one or two months three or four 
die daily. Nevertheless it is not fevers that the inhabiianls dread, f 

* An intelligent Native ascribed tlic greater part of the di.seases of Tatta to the people 
eating large quantities of Pnlwa, which i.s an exceedingly rich fi.sh ; and their being pos- 
sessed of no medicines. Fevers, he said, were brought on very frequently by drinking the 
stagnant waters of the inundation ; for he had remarked that those who drank river or well 
water were more exempt from ague than those who did otherwise. 

t In Bagdad and Bussora, I have known one shopkeeper say to another — I feel fever 
coming on, look after my goods” ; which, if agreed to, the person attacked rolled himself up in 



bill cholera and small-pox; both of which scourges have within the last 
few months committed very considerable ravages, not only in Tatta, 
but in Hyderabad and elsewhere. Cholera appears every fourth or 
fifth year in Sind, and is uniformly very fatal. In 1832, many hundreds 
of the inhabitants of Tatta alone died, and during the past month of 
March, as long as the epidemic was at its height, twenty souls daily 
perished. Small-pox is an endemic disease in Sind, and rages every 
second or third year, (‘.onniieneing at Bhala and Kurachee, and then 
spreading to Tatla. Fev<irs are the (‘ridemic of October and November; 
and cholera, when it does appear, of March. Small-pox occurs at no 
certain ])oriod.s, and is always a diseases very much more fatal, in 
proportion to llie numbers attacked, than is the case with fever. 

The following facts connected with small-pox, and communicated to 
me by Mr. Masson, a gentleman well known for his very persevering 
and highly suc.c(‘-ssfal antiquarian researches in Central and Upper Asia, 
will, I am sure, be inl(‘rt!Sling. 

In the jirovince of Lus, along the sea coast sonth-wost of Kurflfehee, of 
which Bhala is the capital, and Sonmec'anee the port, the milkers of 
camels rdlirm lliat they have a disease called Vlioto Shootiir. Srnall-pox 
inLus is designated Photo, so that the term Photo Shootnr implies the 
srnall-pox of tlie camel, \vhi(dj is an eruption on tlie udder of that animal, 
not more violent, and in its ]nistule similar to that on the udder of the 
cow. 'riie camels, while thus allliclcd, continue to giA^e milk, which 
is largely drank by the inhabitants; but both i(ie men and women who 
milk them are invariably seized witli a pustular disease, similar to that 
on the earners udder, on tlieir hands and arms, never extending abovt^ 
the elbows. No oik\ has ever been know'n to die from this eruption, and 
the Natis'es themselves remark, that those wdio have had the Photo 
Shootur are uniformly exempt from small-pox, which is a disease 
occasionally endemic in the district. 

Inoculalion^^^ is known in Lus, the virus being taken from a person 
labouring with small-pox, and in.sertcd on the Avrist of healthy indivi- 
duals (children), wdio, if the oi)ern"ion is successful, which is not always 
the case, are seized wdth small-pox, not limited to the hand and arm, 
but geiKJral over the body ; commonly mild, yet in some cases fatal. 

Although the inhabitants are awwe that the Photo Shooturf is .a 

his carpet, aud when the fit of ague was over, rose, thanked his friend, and went on selling his 
merchandize. On inqniiy, I found similar instances were of daily occurrence in both towns, 
so little do the fevers of the inundation injure those living on the banks of the Euphrates aud 
Tigris. 

* Inoculation is also known in Kabool : there it is generally performed by the Syuds, who 
frequently make two or three trials before succeeding. 

t Mr. Masson could not recollect at what season of the year it is prevalent. 
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preventive against small-pox, they do not inocnhite with its virus, in a 
manner similar to what they do from the srriall-pox pustule, which 
frequently brings on a disease believed by these jieople to bt' beyond 
the control of the Native doctors ; insoinncli so, that the relatives of the 
sick proceed to the shrine of some favourite saint, there, by propitiatory 
otferings, to invoke aid in favour of the diseased. 

All affections of the eye are rare, and the number of blind people in 
Tatta do not exceed forty. 

Rheumatism is common in the cold season, and often, by elironieity, 
renders the individual aniicled a cripple. When ehroiiie, the melhotl 
of cure is by pressing heated china platt's on the part affected, — actual 
cautery is ])nl little re‘<orted to: and, with the exception of purgatives, no 
other medicines arc exhibited. 

Stone ill the Idaddi^r is unknown in ^ratla. 

GonorrlKca and syphilis arc eonimon, and secondary symptoms 
frequently follow. The Tatta eliildreii die in ('onsiderabb^ nnmliers ; 
but their discas<»s ar(j very ill-dofnied, the common answer being, Tlu^y 
gradually pine away.” 

A fatal termination frecjueiitly attends arrouvhmoil in October and 
November, but at other seasons rarely : a sort of pnerpcn’al fever seem.s 
to be tlie eaiise of deatli. 

'rhe above remarks on the diseases ])eenliar to the Natives of Lower 
Sind have lieeii obtained from Natives doctors, and otlnu’ intf'Iligcnt pen*- 
sons. My own practice in a Native' r<;ginjent, comj)arativ<‘ly very 
healthy, during two months, does not allow me to aild any remarks of 
inyown; so tliat in venturing to oiler an opinion as to wlunher the 
position now occupied as a military canlonment will be liealtliy or 
unhealthy, T do so Inisling the faiourable iinjireshion I (mtcrtaiii of 
the salubrity of this .station will not after cx)>eri(meo be belied. 

During the greater portion of tlui year, llie dry, eJean, o])eii situation 
on which the eantouirumt is built, must favourable to the Iicallh of 
troops, European as well as Native, in a country little burdened with 
jungle, and reaping the full benefit ot the north-west and other winds. 
It must, however, be expected, that when the neighbouring low ground 
is half inundated, and, consequently, when growth and decay are going 
forward with vigour, that fevers will be more prevalent than at other 
seasons ; but these will never be so severe or fatal a.s if the troops had 
been stationed on the plain below.* Nor can any just comparison be 
induced, from what occurs in the city of Tatta, or brought forward as 
a proof of what is likely to happen in the camp, during the jieriod of 

* An itiiprcsslon a]>pcars to me to have been current, that the cantonment was to be formed 
on the low ground about Tatta. 
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inundation. The miasmata which aflocl those Jiving in the town cannot 
be so concentrated in their powers as to produce the same injurious 
consequences in the cantonment; for, says Bassingaull, “ It is every- 
where remarked that a dilFercnce of level is enough to exempt 
the inhabitants from every danger.” The dilforence of a few feel in 
height was considered by Dr. J. Hunter to give a comparative security 
to soldiers quartered in the same building; and Dr. Johnson remarks 
that miasmata possess sucJi a gravity that they can never rise in the 
atmosphere, unlt^ss assisted by a lighter body, which carries tliem into 
it. Various obstacles, lie adds, form barriers which tliey cannot pass, 
and against which they deposit tluunselvcs. I'lie last-mentioned author 
adduces many iiislaiices of places in Italy, in the midst of malarious 
districts, which, from being elevated, enjoy a salubrity undisturbed ;* 
and the eharaeleristies of all the Bengal stations on the banks of the 
Ganges are the sam<^, ditVering only in degree of salubrity from their 
elevation and dryness. f In opposition to the foregoing statements I 
must, howevt*r, in candour add, that it is the opinion of M. R(^gaud 
del/islt*, llial marsh miasm appears to be active at a height of between 
GS2 to 1,000 fe(*,t above the place of its origin; and that Montfaleon 
is of opinion that the distanet^ to whieJi marshy exhalations may extend, 
by gradual diniisioii, is from 1,100 to l,S()0 fecit of (ihivation, and from 
000 to 1,000 fetit in a horizontal direction. I slionld therefore, from the 
statements of these latter authorities, be wrong, did 1 not antieipalo 
that in September, October, and November, the months when fevers are 
prevalent throughout India, fever Avill also be prevalent in the canlon- 
meut of Tatta. 

It has been said that “ Sind is exempt from no disease that flcsli is 
licir to,”i — a slalenient I will not attempt to demy; for I have always 
remarked that abject poverty is the soil in which most epidemic diseases 
S])rjijg up in every country, — ii|)onthe poor, ill-fed, harassed population, 
living in closeness and tilth, do the discv.iscs peculiar to this country 
fall. There is, however, little probability that the well-fed, well-clothed 
servant of Government, little exposed to the injurious qualities of the 
air, soil, and water, will sull'er much in the catalogue of diseases 
enumerated, and which have their origin more from the present condition 

* Sir John Pringle remarked that the upper part of Ghent was uniformly very healtliy, 
while those living in the lower part suffered from fevers, &c. 

t “ Ranhen on Public Health in India.” 

On the hanks of the Runn of Kutch, which is annually tloodcd hy salt water, leaving a 
surf)y^ of (»,()00 squiu'C miles exposed, the inhabitants are healthier, and freer from fevers, 
than in any other part of that country, or Parknr, a district of Smd bordering. This singular 
fact lias been particularly noticed by me in a paper on the Topography of Kutch, printed 
in the “ Medical and Physical Journal of Calcutta,” in 183/, 

J " Visit to the Court of Sind,” by Dr, Burncs, K.H. 
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«)l lip'? prdple lljaii (riMu « Inuatt' ; l(*i li raii]M»i In' "^npiJii^rd lliaf 

a canlounn-nl kppl tdiMr ironi aiiiiaal a nd \ «• -i^tahU* niaidT, wilfj hou^'rs 
^\'('ll veiil ilatc'd, and l>uilt lor i1p' piM‘p(i^(''^ oi hrallli lhan Jiiercdy 

harbouring i1k‘ L;ri*ait'‘-I Jiia^s of p. oph- i n 1 lif* Mtiallr -i po'^.'^abh* spac'n, 
will not 1)0 lotallv dilli iMud lrt>iii tlu' Tdt li\ , t row led, luitl ill-i-tMnOriK'U'd 
oilios ol‘ Sind, with ihoir animal and vtmidabli' lu aps o\po>('d to :i 
'roii'hiim ?5nn. i’or, >ay‘^ .Xv-allni, “ A I thi^day tin i th<‘ iiiarsln's, 

;nid iho lihhinoa-. v. IjIoIi onr liiid*': in ilif cidn > •»( Lowaa* ll^.'^ypt — a. 
oonnlrv with \vhi»di Low or Sind iiHudi a-'orn dato> — an* tin* prirn-ipal 
o.His* ol the ('i‘Of|n('nl di-t'a-cs to wh.itdi ih(*\ an* -ai!h(‘cl, and wliii li 
n»‘\(U’i‘an bo t'laid itaitor] iinii] \\ r lia\i‘ hoind iuiaui^^ n» onrily tin* alino- 
sphoro oT Ihoir (m\ irtMi-’. 'rin^ iidtabil'iil"' ol l.'io oil ad *1 of ( 'airo, w hioh 
is I’avourahly biiiii .'*/i an ontiinmoo, tint in- tin* pl igm* ol' I7'dl, woro 
»'\(‘nip1 IVoni tho di''o:o.«*, wdii<h laid \\a. ^ti* thr iow/n lown, with whioh 
:h(‘y m \ { I tlloh'--^ ('oi:l iii’iod to hold t on ^la nt intou onr-^'a 

1 lia\< atloinplod lo show that tlio local r^iir ol tin* t anionmoni is Irood 
in a groa! no ao-aio li’Oi \ ih • oaiia * ol ;{im\oo j)'o\aIi i:1 in oili''*', and 
.'ho g<m.TH ii I \ t'f liiilitai'N rtitimi': I r iial! i hoi o lor.' o* nn* i nd,* with llio 
idllowiir.; ijuol ition rioia an .udino .lodl\ • riolaatod lor lin‘ soamd in*!-'-', 
ol hi." \io\\s*. — \ oil her i rioguhu iO‘on a *. i h.nl ( alhor .dtoa- : noi 
'• iho (dlln\ ia l!'(nii piiiiad', in'» :ininial aji<l vo .oi,*' lo laib-ianoos aloin* : nor 
vili.aliM! bodilv M'orolion howo\oi t-om (m h .ilod. almio; nt)r o\on 
di.s-asod iinnian ".(*rrol ion'*, llio prodin*! o( !.;)\\<‘\o)‘ a;-!p.i \alod, 

0 a h*no ; whalo \ (M* inai \ oi hni ' storio:' hi.i\ b.* atl n'In o' fo di'i'oronf anfliois 
" lo any (d liio."<‘ parliool o* oija'anr laiio(‘*. \, dl vwor lao lilv«*ly f<> 
pi'odiioi- a yt'i'ioral [usidomco 'rin" opinam i' haxaidod, not wilinnil 
“ b<‘ing diil\ w<‘ighod, ald’i' a oaroli 1 iinpiii} into i!;o j-jaa-ilio otTools 
ol lho>o ^oNoral oan*-' vi/. aii ; '"pliori. \:(i .aimlos, animal and 
voi’otabh' pill rolaoiioi:, maorria, \\'hoilior Irom mar hos or iho, mon!l!''’ 
t>r groat ri\ois, oilio." t)r < am;o, I’amima (..* i>ad food, and Iho con- 
‘‘ oontratod ixii.-on of linman iillh and hnman d i "oa.'o’' ; ' — a (piotatio/i 
implying that it i" md :d,.).io llo' pr<‘."s‘;i('v‘ of miaonala. from tho 
imiiulation that will 1) ■ 'ho oaiiso ol hw/ r- l)oiiig c\ -r \('ry life in tho 
oanloninont ol I'atta, hnt that otino’ oo-oporil i lo; oanso^ mn^i, ho, 
ronjoiiiod, fiom A\ hi'di jiorlia [)s no o/antonmc'nl in a tropical odiin.ito is 
t'Xom[)t, and this ojn* h-s.s j-o llian Indian oantonimmt"' nsindly arc. 

iiiiroi)oan troops will ho, gom'rally speaking, fret' rrom tin' niini'Toiis 
(list'asos brought on hy tin* indi.'-oriminati* iis(i (d’ ardtmt spirit.-, for tho 
I’aoilil V of |)rooiiring Ihpior can never he very groat in the \ ioinil v of 'j'ati.i ; f 

* “ TTiiiirocK on ^’jn^]o)ni<■s.'’ 

i' TIk' li»jii()r of (In* coniilrv is lorul'.- from t‘o;irsc sn rar. o adri csl j)iMi^int l»y Hm 

flower' of llic hahool tree, oi’ Itavonifd l»\ sandalitood. Its jnciMjs' ;»»!ce o about oju* nijM'!; 
a (jiiait 

I l.v 
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iMid whore KMro|K‘ans (‘/annoi obtain ardoni 'spirits with ca?e, tliey mub* 
jilwjiys bo ooiiiparativoly hoallhy.* 

An a precautionary iiicasiiro, it would be necessary, in buildini', 
l)arracks, to raise them above llui lcv(d of the ground considerably, as 
ihe* nature of marsh in^'n.srn is sueli, that should it travel over the hill 
in doing so, it would not rise much above its level, find thus pass over 
without injury. CJlass doors and windows would also be advisable, 
to shut out, at ])nrti(uilar seasons, any miasmatous smell which may 
arise from the plain below, morning and evmiing, and which strong 
winds may blow up. liKh'jx'jidiuit of tliis, nothing tends so much, in 
my opinion, to iiimease the e,(mifort of men in barracks, as well 
eonstrueted glazed doors and windows; and for an hospital they are 
indis[)ensably nee.e.ssary:' It would also be proper, during the last 
months of ‘the inundation, iu)t to jicrmit soldiers, whether FiUropcan or 
Native, to be in the plain after sunset : this strict roll-calls will 
invariably })revi‘n1 . 

benefit (d* ehange of air is most conspicuous in the numerons 
family of aguish disorders, find tin; simj>U* iiK'asnre of ehange of air is 
ofttm in itself sullieient to n;m()V<‘ ilie, dist‘as<‘, and tln^ more pronijitly 
th(^ ehange is macbg the more elleetive it is likely to prove. No ])lace 
in 1 udia (‘ojinuands sneli (‘luinejit advantages in this ri's|)(.‘(‘t as 'Tatta 
in a f(*w hours a, soldicu* labourijig uiuler fever can Im* Iransportcul from 
an inland eouiilry to the s(3a coast, hy the easiest irusins of eoiiveyanei^ 
possihh*, viz. n f(‘W niihjs of land carriage', and the remiaiiuh'r of the 
jonrney in a boat, in wliicdi tluj full fidvantage of the sea air is reaped, 
till lui reaidies KiirachiH*, wlu're, if a sauatarinm is (‘stablislied, he will 
meet with (ivery comfort and mealieal att('Jidaiu-e : thus few eaises, from 
tlu' rapidity of the ehange, an<l its being so pf‘rf(*et, will require to 
proceed to IJombay ; on the contrary, they will generally in a short time 
be returned to their duty. 


Sec oinc very able ivmiirks, liy Dr. A. Cii!)son, iii Yol. I. of tlic “ liombay Medical 
and Physical Society’s Traiisactioiis,” ijp. bU— wheu on the health of Kuropc;m«* 

stationed in the cantonnieiit of Kaira, ui Guzv.at. 
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PROVINCE or LUS. 


The small province of Lus is about 100 miles long by 80 miles broad, 
and is bounded to the south by the sea, to the north by the Jahlawaii 
Hills, and to the east and west by ranges of high monnlains, which 
descend from the great mass oceupying Belooehislan, and separate it 
from Sind and Mukran. Besides these, which terminate on the S(*a- 
eoast, one at Ras Mooarce, and the other 100 miles further to the 
westward, near Ras Arabah, another spur shoots ofl‘ from the Jahla- 
wan Hills called Jibbcl llahro, which runs down the centre of the 
province nearly to tlu^ coast, and divides it into two unequal portions. 
These three ranges arc all of the same formation, princi|)ally coarse 
sandstone, and of the same average altitude, each being about 3,000 
feet Jiigh. 

The climate of Lus is .subjected to considerable variation: in the 
winter season it is delightful, the atmosphere Ixdng clear, dry, and 
cool ; but in the summer irionlhs if is as disagreeable, from the excessive 
heal. During my journey to Beyla, in the month of January, the 
thermometer stood at 35° for three mornings running, and it did not rise 
higher than 67° even in the hottest part of the day. Situated just 
without the limits of the south-west monsoon, and nearly encircled by 
high mountains, which not only reflect the sun’s rays, but exclude the 
wind, the heat in the summer season is intense; and although the 
atmosphere is occasionally cooled by refreshing showers, it is severely 
felt by the inhabitants. 

The western .division of the province, lying between the Hahro and 
Hinglaj mountains, is the smallest and least productive of the two : the 
greater part is occupied by a mass of barren bills, with small valleys 
between them, and the remainder forms a level sandy district, near the 
.sea, which in most places is barren, and almost destitute of inhabitants. 

The eastern division of the province is watered by the Poorally and 
its numerous tributaries, and the only productive ^art of it is the valley 
or plain through which that river takes its course. From the sea to the 
Jahlawan Hills it measures about 65 miles in length, and in width 
decreases gradually from 35 miles, its breadth on the coast, as you 
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npproach its upper extremity, where it tcruiinates^ in a semicircle of 
hills, and is eight or nine miles across. With the exception of a belt of 
low broken hillocks on the sea coast, about eight miles broad, the whole 
face of the valley is perfectly flat; and it is to this circumstance the pro- 
vince owes its name of Lus, which, in the language of the country, signifies 
a level plain. On looking down it from the upper extremity, where 
the ground rises slightly at the foot of the hills, tlie horizon appears of 
a misty blue colour, and is as hivcl and well defined as it is at sea: the 
only elevated spot I saw was the rising ground on which Beyla is built, 
and that is not more than ten or twelve feet high. There is a tradition 
amongst llie Natives, that at a remote period the valley was an inlet of 
the sea, and from its extreme flatness, alluvial formation, and small 
elevation above the level of the ocean, there is reason for believing it 
was once the case. 

The soil is everywdicro alluvial, and is composed of a light loose clay, 
mixed in a greater or less proportion with fine sand. In some places 
it preserves a hard smooth surface, and contains a portion of saline 
ingredients ; but in others crumbles into a fine dust, which is blown 
about in clouds by the lightest breeze, and renders travelling very dis- 
agreeable : it is also in many parts encumbered with large rounded 
stones, and at the head of the valley abovci Beyla, where tliere arc 
numerous streams and watercourses, they are so thickly strewed over 
the surface that the whole plain from one range of hills to the other 
appears like the bed of a large river. Near the coast there is scarcely a 
tre(i or a bush to be seen, and the ct)untry has a most barren and deso- 
late aspect. A confused mass of undulating hillocks, eighty or a hundred 
feet high, covered to some depth with loose sand, and thinly overrun 
with creeping plants, extends about eight miles inland, and in ihc small 
hollows and plains between them, wdiicdi are so low as to become saturat- 
ed at high tide by the sea, the land produces nothing but saline shrubs 
or coarse reeds. Beyond the sandhills, the level plains commence, and 
small patches of stunted tamarisk trees appear here and there ; but as 
you approach Layarec, tliey attain a greater height, and the jungle 
becomes dense. From that village to Beyla the face, of the country 
everywhere presents the same appearance in its general features, and 
in the vicinity of the different streams a large portion of the land is 
under cultivation ; but beyond these spots it is cither covered with 
saline. bushes, or thick tamarisk jungle, and, from the poverty of the soil, 
would not yield sufficient to repay the cultivator for his toil in clearing 
it. In some of the jungles the babool (Mimosa) is abundant, and in 
others the trees arc withered and leafless for miles, and there is no sign 
of vegetation save in the undergrowth beneath them. About and 
above Beyla the tamarisk and babool almost entirely disappear, and are 
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succeeded by a Ireo whicli from a short distance appears like a species 
of willow, and is so liigh and bushy, that at those places whore it 
abounds it forms thick and extensive woods. Ciamo is cvery\ifhcre 
plentiful, but particularly so on the eastern side of the valley: herds of 
antelopes and spotted deer are frequently seen m the open country, and 
the wild hog is sometimes found in the thickets; the jungles arc full of 
hares and partridges; and the lakes and swamps swarm with water- 
fowl of every description. 

On the banks of tlie Poorally and its tributary streams, a large portion 
of the land is under cultivation, and this is also llic case along the east- 
ern side of tlic valley, where there are several small lakes left by the 
waters of the inundation. At these spots the soil is a rich mould, and 
yields abundant crops of wlieat, jowaree, oil seed, cotton, and esculent 
vegetables. In tlie dry season, most of the fields arc irrigated by cuts 
from the rivers, but some depend entirely upon the rains for a supply of 
water : on the former a tax is levied of one-third, and on the latter of 
one-fifth of the produce. 

The principal river of lais is the Poorally, which rises to the north- 
ward amongst the Jahlawan Mountains, and issues upon the valley 
through a deep ravine about nine miles to the north-west of Peyla. On 
leaving the hills, it flows in sev(M*al rivulets along a bed ^00 yards 
wide, but n(*.ar Beyla it inercasi's to nearly a mile in breadth, and the 
water, spreading ov(*r a large extent of ground, forms a suecessioii of 
swamps. Amongst these th(u*c are many snnill springs, and part of the 
land is luriif'd to account in the (Miltivation of rice. Above Beyla the 
plain u]> to the foot of the hills is everywhere deeply scored with the 
beds of rivulets and watercourses, but they are only filled during llie 
inundation months, and then empty llieriiselves into the Poorally. 
Tlu' first tributary stream of any size flows from the mountains to the 
north-cast, and, passing close along the clevatctl ground on which llie 
capital is built, joins the river below tlui swamjis. Opposite the town 
it is 700 yards broad, and when I crossed it, in tlie month of January, 
its bed was perfectly dry. From the junction of this stream the river 
pursues a winding course to the southward, aiid lias an aviirago breadth 
of 400 yards; at some places, however, it is much wider, especially at 
the confluence of the Kahto, a large stream descending from the eastern 
range of mountains, where it is nearly a mile acros.^s, and, when full, 
must form a fine sheet of water. Here its bed is overrun with jungle, 
and the stream winds through the centre in two small rivulets, fifteen 
yards broad, and fifteen inches deep. The Kahto is from three to five 
hundred yards broad, and is only filled in the rains. Four miles to the 
north-east of Layarce the Poorally receives the waters of the Hubb, a 
river of some size flowing from the eastward, and below the point of 
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junction is confined by a dam or bund, to retain its waters in thc' dry 
season for agricultural purposes. From this spot to its mouth it has 
no As the river fills during the rains, the bund is swept away, 

and the water escapes through a level plain, covered with bushes, about 
five miles broad, which it inundates to a depth of two or three feet. 
This plain is bounded by the sandhills on the coast, and extends in a 
winding direction to the mouth ofi the river, which is situated at the 
head of the harbour of Sonrnccance, and only runs four or five miles 
into the land. TJic water also finds another outlet through a line of 
lakes and swamps on the eastern side of the valley, where tlic ground is 
very low, and readies the sea at a large lagoon on the shores of the bay, 
a few miles below the harbour. Secrundo, tlic largest of the swamps, 
is several miles in length, and very irregular in shape, its width in some 
places exceeding a mile, and at others contracting to four or five hundred 
yards. In llie dry season, when it has a depth of four or five feet, the 
waler is salt, and charged wilh vegetable matter, from the thick man- 
grove jungle growing along its lianks; but during the inundation it is 
perfectly fresh, and the .swamp then assumes the appearance of an ex- 
tensive lake, M^aterfowl of all kinds resort to it in incredible numbers, 
and alligators arc almost (Mpially abundant. 

The water of Ihe Poorally holds in .solution a large quantity of saline 
ingredients, and every stone in its bed that is at all oxpos(‘d to the 
in/Iuence of the sun is covered wilh a thin incrustation. As far as [ 
could judge from the taste, it is natron, and tlie flavour of the water is 
scarcely alFecled by it. In the swann])y ])arts of the riv(*r near lleyla 
alligators are numerous, and they are met with here and there 
throughout its course. 

In the whole province there are not more than ten or twelve towns or 
villages, and the largest of these, Beyla, does not contain more than 
5,000 inhabitants. tSonmeeanco has not lialf that number, and Ootul, 
a town situated on the eastern side of the valley, whioh rank.s next in 
importance, .scarcely a fourth. Tiuyarcc, Oot, Momadavee, and the 
other.'*, are small villages of thirty or forty houses each, part built of 
mud, and the rest of mats, and none have more than 150 or 200 inhabit- 
ar ts. 'LMic people generally are scattered over the face of the country, 
and have no fixed habitations; their huts are erected wherever there 
is pasturage for their cattle, and, being constructed of stakes and reed 
mats, are easily removed to other spots when the supply of fodder is 
exhausted. Bcyla, the capital, is built upon a rising ground on the 
north bank of a small river flowing from the mountains to the north-cast, 
which joins the Poorally about a mile to the westward of the city. It 
contains about 800 houses, built of mud, and a population of about 
5,000 souls. The palace of the Jam is situated in the north-east quarter, 
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and this part of it is snrronnded by a mud wall of no great strength, 
which is the only defence of the place. 

The procliietions of Fais arc grain (ehiefly wlu?at and jowar(*e), oil 
seed, a kind of guiri called dogur, and cotton. Clheci is made in 
large (luantities, and sent to Knraehe.e or Sonmceaiiee for ex|)()rtation, 
and the /locks furnisli a small supply of wool, ("otton cloth, with tlni 
ct^arse woollen drc’Sses worn by the ))easantrv, and coarse* carpt is made 
at ib*yla, are the only arli(des nifiiinfaetunnl in the e(M?ntr\. 

It is (lidienlt to form an estimate of the amoiinl »)f the pojnilatitm, 
M-om tile })eoj)!c ng so nimdi se.attered over tlu; i\\cr (i|' the c»ainlr\ ; 
)>ut J do not think it ('Xcecds 'M,000 sonis. If i> conipo.'-ctl jn'inrl pall v of 
\ooiiir(M‘s, descendants from tlui ancic'iit Sumiiia aiul SDoima b' iipoois, 
whose eliirfs J'ormc’rly ruled in Sind, ami wlio are diviileil Imo s veu 
1 rih(*s, the' J am(K)1r(‘e, Arab (Indoor, Shooroi>, IJoora ii, Sli uK h. \\ a » h. and 
AInngavali. Ai'ab (hidoor is said to b(* a hr.uieli from rdr- 

bral(‘d Aral) tribe llie Koreish, and to have sellled in Im*- in llie rei .01 
of the third Klialipli Omar. 'J’liat tin* family ol' Aral) Oo.-ni.ijj.i n- a-, I'.c 
ehii'f, is fiom an Ai;d.) stock, ivS evbbmt, lor iji him and all hi • 1 '‘la t i ve,-> 
llie Aral) form and features ar(' strongly marlo'd ; but llu' resemldama* is 
not visible in the tribe gem’vally, ami it is no tloiibl of Xoomia «' origin. 
Tina .loke<‘as and .lukreeas, who are also Xoomria'.**-, ami i dial.'il the 
mountainous country to the (*astward, were also formerly si;!)!(*( 1 to t!n‘ 
Cdii'd’ rd' liUs; but v limi Kuracdiee was talom by llie Sin-!iair^, they 
thr(‘\v oil' ibeir allegiama*, and ha\(‘ e\er since ;u'hno\\ b deed flic 
niithoiily of tlie Amca'rs. nesi<les Xbjomre(*s, there are als.* many ilin- 
doos, and a large nmiiixT of AlVicain slaves Tin*. ]att»*r j)t‘ilorm all 
lluj work, ami are 1real(*d by their masl(n*s with great liai^Iim ss. Tim 
chifd's and a few of lindr military folloAVers an' robust ami g«H»(l-looki iig 
men. but the XooiUK'es gem'rally possess iew of those (juaUrK's, I'illn'r 
physical or moral, whieli would (‘iititb' llnmi to be considered a, 
race. Amongst the lower orders, a luixtnn^ of tlu' diHereiit easlcs ami 
tribes is observabb', ami a large number exliil)il marks in lli -i* b .itun;.s 
of their African d(‘sceiit. J 11 apj)earanee ami bodily "trength, the- men 
are inferior to tJie inhabitants ol most Asiatic eountric's. nnd tln'V an? 
ignorant, indob’nl, and superstitions. 'I'ln? women pos^i'^s jew ju ronal 
eliarins even wlien young, and arc reinarkabb? for lli(‘ir bold ami 
licentious manners. The dress of both sexes is imieli the .same as it 
is in Sind, and then* is, in fact, a marked rcseirihlanee, both in edjarae-tcr 
and appearance, between the j)CO])le of tin; two conn tries. 

Jam Meer Mahomed, the Chief of Lus, is about lourteen years of 
age, and does not at present take any part in tin; gov(!vninenl ol the 
province, which is conducted by Ularukee, the Chief of the Jainoolriics, 
under the direction of his mother. Jam Dcciia, his cousin, is the only 
43s 



rrliilivo ho h;is ; but he iy lookrd ni)()n with sus|)icion by those in 
fuithoiity, and not allowed to iiitorf(*ro in any way in the management 
of all'airs. lie is about forty years of fige, and mneh liked by the people 
for the kindness and ge nerosity of his dispo.-ition. 'The Jam’s sister 
was married some years ago to Mee^r Sobdar. one of the Sind Arncers, and 
it is settled that wlien he is of ag(; he is to espouse one of that prince’s 
j<isters in return. He lias also a half-sister in the Harem of Mehrab 
Khan, the Khelat Friiie<;, and anothm* marriial to the Chief of the 
Jokeeas. 'I’he mother of lliese two girls resides at Sonmeeanee,- and is 
in such a destitute (condition that she has lately been obliged to sell her 
clotlu^s and ji’Wcds to obtain the necessaries of life. 

The Jam is not independent, but, like all llie Brahocc Chiefs, holds 
his dominions under tlie feudatory tenure of furnishing a certain num- 
ber of troops when reipiinal for the service of his lord paramount, the 
Sovereign of Klndat. The Jam’s father was formerly obliged to send 
him a portion of the duties eolb'cted in his territories as a yearly tribute, 
but after his marriage with oik* of the priiK*t‘’s daughter^, this was no 
longer diunanded. At present the Jam is kept in complete subjection, 
for his small State is everywhere exposed to the attacks of the IJralioc'C 
tribes, who, if coinmanded by the Khelat (diiid’, would quickly over- 
run it ; and he would not, in eonsecpienee, dare to disobey any order 
from that jirince, or act in any liusiness of importance without his sane- 
tion. 'Die number of troops he was e\p('(*ted to bring into the field in 
time of war was fixu'd at but at jirescnt the whole military force 

of the province does not exceed 2,700 men, which are furnished by 
the dilfcrent trilies in the following projiorlions : — 


Jamootrec GOO 

Arab Ciiidoor 600 

Shooroo 200 

Hoorah 300 

Shnkh 100 

Warah 100 

IMnngayah 300 

Brahoces 500 


Total 2,700 

Since the death of the Jam’s father, who expired about eight years' 
ago, the revenues of the province have decreased considerably, and do 
not now amount to more than Rs. 35,000 annually. They are derived 
from a duty of ihixie per cent, levied on all imports and exports, and a 
bazar toll of one per rent, collected at the towns they have to pas?^ 
through on the road to JBeyla. There is also a land tax of one-third the 
produce on all grounds irrigated from the river, and one-fifth on those 
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\vhich depend solely upon the rain for a snpj)ly of water. Last yealr 
1}i(‘ revenue colleeted at the ditferent towns was as follows: — 


At Sonmeeaiice Rs. 12,000 

At Layarec 2,000 

At Ootnl ;{,000 

At Beyla 9,000 

At Oormarah, a .sniall seaport near ("ape Arabah 1,000 

Land tax S.OOO 


Total Rs. :3r),000 

Sonmeeanec is the priiu ipal seaport ol’Lus, and, for sueh a inis<‘ral)t(*- 
lookin<^ place, ])Ossesses eoiisiderabU* trader 'I’lie town, t>^enc'rally 
called Meeaiieo l)y the Natives, is mean and dirtVi ajid does not e(ni^ 
tain more than 500 houses, '.riu'y are built of .‘-tiiks ami mud, and 
have a small turret risiiii^ above tlie roof, o])en to the sea-bre(‘/.{‘, without 
wliieli lhi\v would searetdy be habitable in th(‘. summer months, oil 
account of the ('.xecssive heat. h"ormerly, tin* town was surroiimh'd by 
a mud wall, but as no ])ains wm’c tak(*ii to k(’(‘p it in re])air, it t^radually 
ft'll to d(*cay, and now searetdy a vesli^u' of it riunaiiis. It contains a 
population of about 2,000 soids, most of wdiom an» (‘inplovial in fjsbin^^, 
and are (‘xtremely jioor, and tln'n* arc, Ix'sidc's a (r\v Hindoos, who have 
the wlioh', trade of the place in th(‘irhands. At Mecanee the waterisex- 
trcMncly bad : 1 examined all llie w<‘lls in tin* nciijfhbourliood, and caiuscd 
others to be diiiu; in the most promising* spots, but it was so brackislj that 
it \vasm)t drinkabh', and I was oblii^iul to smid to Iviiraclieiy for supply 
for llu' vessels. 'J'he harbour, wddeJi has b»‘en fonmal by tlje Roomily 
river, is a large irregular iidet, spreading out, like that at K'limehee, in 
exhmsive swamps, and ehoked with shoals. 'The ehannel hauling into 
jt is (!\tr(‘mely nan^)W^ and has a depth ol sixteen or seveiitemi leet at 
Jiigli-water, in the shallowest part; hut it shifts its ])osition every y(‘ar, 
and vessels of any size could not navigate it w illioiit great dillienlly until 
It had b(‘(*n buoyed olf. 1 nside, there are six, sev (‘u, and evim l(;n fathoms 
in some plaees, but towards the town tlu' chanmds ]j(‘ef>m(^ shallow', 
and the trading boats cannot approach it lU'arer thrin a mile. At the 
spot wluM-e lliey anchor they are always aground at low'- w ater. During 
the south-west monsoon tin* harbour cannot be entered, lor the bar at 
the enlran(,*e is exposed to the whole lorce of the sw( II, and lh(‘ break- 
ers on it are V('ry lu’avy. ^Tlun'e is anotiu'r sniall seaport belonging to 
Liis, situated on the western side ol llic llinglaj Mountains, at J^as 
Arabah : it is calhal Oormaral), and is the |)lacc to w hicli the produc- 
tions of the vvest(‘rn division of the [)rovince arc sent lor exportation. 

The total value of tlu' trade of liUs does not exceed Rs. 5,00,000* 
The imports are, from Bombay, cloths, silks, iron, tin, steel, coppert 
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prpper, sugar, and spices ; from the Persian Gulf, dates and slaves ; 
and from 8ind a small quantity of coarse cotton cloth. The greater part 
of tlie articles brought from Bombay arc sent to Klielat, for although 
liigbly prized in Lus, the people are too poor to purchase them ; and they 
r(‘ceive in return wool, of which 800 candies arrived in the course of 
last year, and dillerent kinds of dried fruits. The exports arc grain 
(principally wheat and jowaree), ghee, wool, oil seed, and a small 
qiuinlily of gum. A duty of lliree per cent, is levied on all imports and 
exports, whic h may be* ])aid eitlier at Sonmeeanee or Beyla, and a bazar 
loll of onci |)r'r (umt. at liay aree and Ootul, two towns on the road. 

Most of tlui artiedf's ijuported from Bombay are sent to Khelat, and 
from ihat city distributed throughout Beloocdiistan. qnaiilily is 

very ^inall for the supply of sucJi an cxtcuisive kingdom, and is not 
likely lo I)eeome greater until the Khelat prince takes imvasures to ])re- 
venl 1lif‘ caravans from being plundered in tlieir route frouj Bc*yla to his 
crjpilal. 'I'hc! intermediate districts arc inhabited by various JJrahoee 
fi'ibes, sueli as the Mingulls, Bc'zinyas, &rc., and to each of the chiefs 
llu' tnerehant has to |)ay from Rs. 1 to Rs. 1 j)(‘r camel-load, as may be 
<lett'nn‘Hi(‘d at th(' time. 'JMieir followers also frcapiently j)illage the 
car.jvans; and in siieli a lawless country it is of course im])(>ssibl(i to 
olitain eitlun- resiitution or redress. Meliral) Khan, tlie Klielat Prince, 
lias no doubt tlie ])ow(‘r to re]n*ess these outrage's, and ])iil a slop to llie 
exactieuis of tlie IJralioei* C'hiefs, all of whom an' tributary to him ; 
jiiiil although SOUK' cif them are nearly rt‘lat(‘d to him, he w'ould no 
iloiibl iiih'i-rere to prevejit them, if the ad\antages that would accrue* to 
iiimse'lf from the incre'ase of the trade were' pointe'd e>ut in a forcible; 
manner. All tlie merchants of Kus are of eijiinion that the comim'rco 
would be' cemsiderably enlarged if seeurit v wen'- allbrele'il te) the Iraelc'r; 
anel of tills there can be^ little doubt, fe>r cloths anel oilie'r article's of 
J’bireqa'aii niann fai-tiire are' in great request tlirougheiut l>elooe*histan, 
anel the) -•‘N|)j)ly ne)t at prese-nt adi'epiale'. te) the; demand. 

b\)r’'U'rlv llie comnie'rce* e)f liUs was mucdi more valuable' tlian it isai. 
])rescnt, and a large; ])ovtioii was se*iit by tlie Klu'lal route to the northern 
])re)viiices of ILineloostan. Within the last forty ye'nrs it lias, from 
A'arioiis cause's, gradually declined. In ISQS S'emmceaiicc was taken 
and plundiu-cd by the Joasnice pirates, and for se^me years the merchants 
were alraid to send goods there : tho port was just beginning 1e) recover 
from tins blow, when the Ameers of 8ind issued strict orders to tho 
merchants of Kurachce to discontinue their practice of importing gemds 
to any of the ports of Lus, under the severest penalties; and this measure, 
which at once look away half the trade of the place, completed what 
the pirates had begun. In the mean time the trade with the northern pro- 
vitu'os had ceased entirely, foi they had become so unsettled that tho 
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Pntlian merchants, who are the great carriers in that part of the wo^ld, 
ceased to come to Khclat for goods, and as they afterwards found the 
route from l^pjn'r Sind much the salesi, iliey resorted to it in preference, 
and liave since obtained the small supply of goods tlif*y n^juire from 
the nierchaiils of that kingdom. Before the trade of Lus had sulfered 
from the causes above mentioned, its value is said to iiave been live 
times greater than it is at j^resent ; and it was also mueii more lucrative 
to the merchant, for at that period goods of Kurojiean manufacture sold 
for double the price' that is now obtained for them. 

On the ]()/// Jduuarjf having riaaived an answer to a letter I 

had wrillc'U to llie (1iief of Lus, announcing my arrival at Sonni(?i'ane(', 
with a lett('r and some ])resent.s froFU llu' nombay ( Jovtuaimenl, 1 
comim'iiced my journey to Beyla. 'I'wo chiefs, with a small ])arty t)f 
followers, had bi'tui s(‘nl to accompany nu* to the caj)ital : but as they 
'w ere not r(‘ady to proceed, and T did not wish to delay my j«)nrn(‘y, I 
startl'd, aeeompaiiicd by Dr. Jlardy, without them. 

'The voail lor some distanee led o\er a confnsi'd mass of low hillocks, 
covered with loose sand, or across the low swampy hollow s beUvec'u 
them, and llie country had cvi'rywlu'ri^ a most barren and desolate 
ap[)(‘aranc(‘, tht'ri' not bi'ing a tree or bush to Ix' si'cn. About iivi' miles 
from Sonm(’eane(‘ we arrived at a ridge of sandhills about lo() bnM high, 
from the summit of wliiidi llic l\)orally river was visibh' to the VV"NW., 
with an (‘xlensive tract of thiidc mangrove jungh' slretehijig along tliii 
h’ft bank. At this |)lac(‘ halted for a short time, until the chii'fs 
w Iio were to aee()Mi])any ns made their appiaira ni'e, and then continued 
our journi'V Jieross a low' Hat plain, cov(*red with saline bushes. vXboul 
an hour alter sunsi‘1, having reaelu'd a spot wdiere the land was higher, 
and \vater ])rocurable, we hailed for tlie night. In llii' course of the 
c'M’ning, many travi'llers had eolleeti'd at this spot, and by lIu' time wii 
arrived forty or Jifly liad encamped about the wells, which an' meri'ly 
small holes, dug at the foot of a high bank, yielding a scanty siip|dy of 
braekisli water, '.riiiu'e w^as a Syud amongst them, a noted story-teller, 
who continued to (mtcrlain a largo audience xvilh his tales until the 
night w^as far advanced ; and as he jiossessetl a dee]'> and melodious 
voice, till* effect of the kind of recitative st^Je in which they werii 
chaunted was extremely pleasing. 

LI///. — On llie follow^ing morning started for Layarce, a small towui 
six miles distant, which wc n'aclicd early in the aftcumoon. 'I’lu* Ic'vel 
plain bi't\vecn the sandhills and Layarce is scored ihroughoul with 
marks made by the passage of water, and overrun with saline l)nsh(*.s, 
intermixed here and there with patches of stunted tamarisk tn‘(*s. Our 
attendants told us that the Poorally flows through this j/laiii during the 
Inundation, and pointed out the beds of two deep watercourses through 
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which the water escapes in the latter part of the season : llic river, they 
said, had no decided bed from Tiayaree, where there is a bund thrown 
across it, to its mouth, a distance of about twelve miles, but discharges 
itself into the bay and harbour of Sonmecance by several outlets, through 
the low grounds near the sea coast. 

Layarec is a small town, containing about fifty mud-built houses, 
prettily situated in a grove of large babool trees ; there is a large tank 
near it, filled by a canal from the river, and half a mile to the south- 
east is seen the small village of Charro, which is the residence of the 
Darogah, or collector of taxes. At least a third of the population is 
composed of African slaves, who perform all the out-door labour, and are, 
apparently, treated by their masters with great cruelty. In my walks 
about the place I met several who complained bitterly of the treatment 
they received, and earnestly begged me to receive them on board the 
vessel, for th(^y had determined to escape from their brutal masters on 
the first opportunity. In the immediate vicinity of the town the coun- 
try is open, and the ground laid out in fields, in which wheat, jowarec, 
cotton, and oil seed are cultivated. Further olf, the land is overrun with 
high thick jungle, but, in the small open spacers that occur here and 
there, is covercul with grass, which, although of a worse kind, affords 
exc(dlent pasturage for the flocks and herds. 

Shortly after our arrival at Ijayaree, and before the baggage camels 
had come up, word was brought that a cliied had just arrived from 
Bey la with IVerutluLas, the Jaiids Dewan, and wislual to sec me. As 
soon as a place h;ul been |)reparcd to rcc(uve them, by spreading mats 
and carpets under the shade of a large tree, they came, attended by a 
few armed followers, and delivered a comjj-liiiKmtary me^sage from the 
Jam, expressing his satisfaction at my visit. The chief was a little old 
man, with a strongly marked Arab countenance; and 'I'cerulhdas, who 
is a spare meagre man, appeared to me the most complete specimen of 
a cunning, knavish Hindoo I had ever seen. 

In the course of the conversation that ensued, I found llujy wanted 
me to remain at Layarce until they received further instructions from 
Boyla respecting my journey; ])ut as this wmuld have delayed me many 
days, ] told them decidedly I should lake it ill if any objections wuue 
mauc to my proceeding immediately, and that on the following morn- 
ing I should cither continue my journey or return to the sliii). This 
seemed to puzzle them extremely, and they at last begged I would stop 
only one day, wdicn they would be ready to accompany me ; to which I 
agreed. In the course of the evening one of their attendants brought a 
quantity of rice, flour, ghee, &c. for the use of the party. 

13/A. — On sending to the chief to tell him I was ready to proceed, he 
«aid he should be detained a short lime at Layaree to settle a dispute that 
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had occurred there, and would join me at the next stage. At 10 a. .M i 
started. For about three miles passed through cultivated grounds, in 
which nothing but the oil set*d plant was apparent, and then, turning to 
the nortli-east, pursued a track lead i tig along the bank of a deep dry 
nulla, running through thick tamarisk jungle. It extended several 
miles, and the trees were everywhere leafless and withered, with the 
excejition of the small ]talehes of undergrowth springing from their 
roots. As soon as avc had got clear of the jungle, we came upon an 
extensive tract of cultivated ground, watered by canals from the river, 
and dotted here and there with huts. At this place (wlu^re we halted 
for half an hour), the soil, being good, yields abundant crop.s of oil 
seed and cotton, and game is jdciitifiil. 

On vesiiniing our journey, wc crossed a level ])lain, thinly ovt’rspread 
with witliered saline hushes, and extending as far as the eye*, could reach, 
apparcuitly to llu; fov)! of the mountains on either side. VV^e traversiul 
it for a distance of eight miles, and after jtassing through an open jungle 
of tamarisk and mimosa tn^es, about live mih's beyond it, reached the 
Poorally river, and hailed for the night. 'I’lie distance from Layaree to 
this [)lace is about oiglUetui miles, lieu*!' the Poorally is about 400 
yards broad, and Hows from east to west, wbicli is a proof llial W(» must 
have crossed its course before we arrived at Layaree, as our alb'iidant.s 
asserted, 'riu^ banks on both sides rise perpendienJarly to a height of 
fourteen or fifteen feet, and a stiv*am of water twenty yards broad and 
two feet deep pursues a winding (joursii through tlu' centrij of its bed. 

11///. — I’lie morning of the II/// was extremely cold, tile thermometer 
having fallen to at daylight. During the night the eaimels had 
strayed some distance into llu; jungle, and llu; drivers, being unwilling 
logo after them in the cold, became sulky and uiilraetable when ordered 
to do so. This brought on a (piarrel between them and one of the 
chiefs who attended ns, which did not t(;nninatc until he drew liis 
sword, and threatened to slay them on the spot if lh(;y did not iiiiine- 
diat(;ly bring them in. Frightened at his menaces, they departed in 
liaste to look for ihcir beasts ; but so much lime (-lapsed l)eforc they 
could be found, that we were not ready to start until near noon. 

Having proceeded four or five milc.s across a level plain, thickly covered 
Avilh low sail bushes, wc came again upon the river, which at this j)la(!(j 
is joined by the Kahto, a stream of some magnitude*, flowing from the; 
mountains to the eastward. At the point of junction the bed of the 
Poorally is nearly a mile Avido, and when full must form a fine sheet of 
Avalcr: the greater part of it is overrun Avith jujigh;, and the Avaler 
meanders through it in tAVo streams, about fifteen yards wide, and as 
many inches deep. The soil is covered in many places Avith a thin 
saline incru.station, Avhich from the taste appctirs to be natron. Two 
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Mlljgators were lying asleep on the bank a short distance from the place 
wh(!re we crossed. 

On the opposite side of the river \vc met a fine-looking young man, 
mounted on a camel, and attended by a few soldiers, who civilly 
stopped to salalc us. He was a son of Arab Oosmananec, Chief of the 
Arab Gudoor tribe, and when he had been told that we did not under- 
stand the language, endeavoured to find out from the interpreter the 
objeet of my visit to TjUs, remarking at the same time that he helieved it 
was to establish a faetory, and thus gain a footing in llie couni ry. 

Late in ihe afternoon wc rc’aehed Oot, two small village's about five 
jniles from Jlcyla. .During tliis day’s jounu'y the road gradually in- 
clined towards the wcsiern range of mountains, and we had jiasscd 
through a level country, alternately overrun with saline bushes or thick 
jungle. Wc wcn'c now not far from the head of the valhw, whieli is 
encircled by high mountains, and numerous thin columns of sand were 
visible in every direction, caused by the eddying currents of wind 
sweeping out of their recesses. They moved over iluj plain with great 
rapidity, and whenever one came near us I could ligar the chief, who 
guid(ul my camel, mutter to himself,-— ‘‘ Pass away from the road good 
demon, and do me no harm : I am only going to J3eyla, with the Lug- 
lish gontlcmf'ii who have brought presents for the Jam!” Amused 
with this odd re(picst, T asked him the meaning of it, wlien he told me, 
with great gravity, tliat we were now in the territory belonging to the 
ancient city Sliuhr Roghun, once the favourite residence of llin Fairy 
Ruddul J umaul, and that these columns were demons who had since 
taken possession of it, to whom it was necessary to speak sweetly, to 
prevent them from playing us any tricks. 

Oot consists of two small villages, belonging to Arab Oosmananec, 
the Chief of the Arab (Judoor tribe, one containing about fifty, and the 
other twenty-five houses. The baggage not having come up, the car- 
pets were spread under the shad(j of a lai'ge tna?, and wc were quickly 
surrounded by the whole po])\dation, to whom our dress and appearance 
seemed to afford considerable amusement. Arab Oosmananec*, the 
Chief, was at the village, waiting to conduct us to Boyla, and, being 
informed of our arrival, came to pay us a visit, the whole of the villagers 
having been previously summonod to compose his retinue. Tn the 
course of conversation, I told him that amongst the presents there was 
one for him, which he begged might be delivered in the presence of the 
Jam. In the evening he sent us a sheep, with a quantity of flour, rice, 
ghee, &e., and requested wc would let him know if wc wanted any- 
thing else. 

loth . — At noon next day the Kosid who had been despatched to 
Beyla the night before, to announce our approach, having returned, we 
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left Oot, accompanied by Arab Oosmananee, and a small party of 
military followers. For llic whole distance the road passed through a 
succession of cultivated grounds, interspersed with small thickets, com- 
posed of a high bushy tree, which, appears something like the willow. 
As we left Oot we met ten or twelve hideous-looking beings, dressed 
as women, and mounted on donkeys, who saluted us as th(*y passed : 
from their peculiarly disgusting appearance, and bold manners, I was 
induced to inquire of my coini)anion who tliey were. lie laughed, and 
said they were eunuchs. Descending by a deej), irregular walevcourse 
into the dry bed of a river flowing from the north-east, and about 700 
yards broad, we crossed it, and entered Bey la. On approacliiiig the 
town, the house-tops were seen literally covered, and tlie streets thronged 
with people. As we entertal it, the crowd set up a wild slioul, shriek- 
ing and hallooing with all their might, and created sucli a dust that I 
was almost suflbeated. The ladies also favoured us witli a .shrill 
scream, but whether of welcome, admiration, or disgust, T could not 
exactly make out. Tlic young Jam, we wore told, was ainong.st tlie 
spectators. Arab Oosmananee turned off’ to the palace to report our 
arrival, and we were conducted to a house which had been prepared 
for our reception. It was a most wretched dwelling, but, with the 
exception of the palace, as good as any other in tlie town. The people 
crowded into the outer room without ceremony, and although the Jam 
had sent six soldiers to keep them out, they found it imj)ossible to"3o 
so, and I was at last obliged to turn every one out my. self, and fasten tlie 
door. Whenever it was opened a general rush was made, and some 
hard fighting took place between the guard and the mob before tlie 
latter could be driven back. Some of the principal inhabitants, confid- 
ing in their rank, rudely walked into the inner apartment, where we 
were sitting; but they were soon made sensible of the mistake they had 
made, by being immediately turned out of the house, and told that 
whoever wished to see us must first ask and obtain permission. 

About two hours after our arrival, one of the chiefs brouglii a com- 
plimentary message from the Jam; but the real object of his visit, it 
appeared, was to ascertain precisely iny rank, which having done, he 
departed. Shortly after, Arab Oosmananee came alone, and informed 
me that the Jam would give me a public audience next day. 

Late in the afternoon a chief came, to conduct us to the house where 
the Jam was waiting to receive us; but no horses having been sent, I 
requested him to go back and get three, which in a few minutes made 
their appearance. Preceded by the presents, and attended by a party 
of soldiers, we proceeded through the town, and, after having passed 
with some difficulty through several narrow streets, filled with a crowd 
of people, shouting as if they were mad, alighted at the door of the 
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Kuclicree, which, from the dense mass collected round it, was hardly 
approachable. On entering the court yard, we were received by one of 
the chiefs, who, taking me by the hand, led me towards a covered 
veranda or room, open in front, where the Jam was seated in state. 
Although the hall of audience was merely a rude mud building, without 
ornament or furniture of any kind, the coup (Tml was rather imposing, 
the group drawn up inside being arranged so as to produce the best 
possible effect. In the centre sat the young chief on a square platform, 
raised about a foot high, and covered with a carpet and cushions of silk, 
richly embroidered. His relations and chiefs were disposed on either 
side, according to their rank, Ularukee, his chief confidential adviser, 
being seated on his right hand, a little in advance, and his tutor, the Kazee 
Hafiz, on his left ; and the background was filled up by a body of well- 
dressed, fine-looking military retainers. My conductor having led me 
up to the Musnud, the Jam desired me to sit down on a carpet laid in 
front of it, and the usual complimentary speeches and inquirie^werc 
made by the minister Ularukee, who conducted the whole business. I 
have already related what took place at this interview, and it is 
unnecessary to repeat it here. During the time it lasted, the young 
chief, who I imagine had been well tutored for the occasion, sat without 
uttering a word, with a vacant, incurious expression of countenance, 
which was, no doubt, assumed. He is a handsome lad, of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, with fine expressive eyes, rather fair complexion, 
and a ])rofiision of long jct-black ringlets, falling on each side of his 
face. At present his countenance is rather feminine, and when we saw 
him in his state robes, which, from their peculiar fashion, aided the 
resemblance, he appeared more like a young Indian queen than the 
chief of a wild tribe of Noomrccs. He wore an undress of crimson 
and gold kincob, with loose trowsers of striped silk, and over this a 
mantle of pale blue satin,^ richly embroidered with gold and silver 
thread, coloured silk, &c., in the pattern peculiar to the Kashmere 
shawl-. His turban, formed of splendid kincob, was extremely 
large, and adorned with a feather of open gold-work, set with eme- 
ralds, sapphires, rubies, &c., and another ornament richly set with 
jewels, similar to what I believe is called in Europe a sevigne, from 
which hung several strings of large pearls. A gold-hilted sword, with 
a shield ornamented with chased gold knobs, lay before him, and 
completed his equipment. After the presents had been exhibited, which 
appeared to excite the admiration of all present, I took leave, and, 
attended as before by a party of soldiers, amongst whom I distributed a 
few rupees, as is customary on these occasions, returned to the house. 

When the presents destined for the principal chiefs were delivered to 
them, I remarked that they appeared embarrassed and dissatisfied ; but 
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it was not until after 1 left that the cause was explained to me. The 
two chiefs who had accompanied me from Ronmccancc exclaimed, as 
we entered the house, — “ Why, what have yon done ? Yon have been 
giving presents to the Jam’s servants, and none to his cousin Jam 
Decna, who attended the Durbar, and is exlrcincdy inorlifi('.d at not 
having received a similar mark of regard from the British Oovernment.” 
I was much astonislied and annoyed at this, for t was not aware the 
Jam had any male relative, and, in fact, had bcum told so, when I made 
inquiries on the subject. I iinmcilialely sent the interpreter with a 
message to Jam Deena, expressing my regret at the circumstance, and 
assuring him it arose entirely from our ignorance of his rank. In the 
afternoon of the following day, he j^aid me a visit, attended by Ularu- 
kce, and Arab Oosrnanancc, when I told him, that in conscqiu'nec of no 
English gentleman having visited T^us for such a long pt^riod, wc were 
not aware of his relationship to the Jam ; and that 1 had no doubt, when 
the Government was made acquainted with the circumstance, a present 
would be sent up to him. Jlc appeared satisfied witlj this, and said it 
was of no consequence, except with regard to the iin|)n‘ssion it might 
make on the people, who might think he liad becui })nrposcly neglected. 

During the week 1 remained at Beyla, 1 had several long conversa- 
tions with Ularukce, the Jam’s minister, but as 1 have already detailed 
the substance of them in an oilicial letter, they need not be repealed 
here. Ularukec is the second chief of the .Tamootrecs, the particular tribe 
to which the Jam belongs, and has been cdioscn by the Jam’s rriolhm*, in 
consequence, to conduct llic government of the j)rovine(j, under her 
superintendence. lie is a fine intelligent old man, williout any of the 
prejudices against Europeans which generally exist in the minds of 
those Natives of India who have had no intercourse with them ; but 
being surrounded by chiefs belonging to the other tribes, who arc jealous 
of his influence with the reigning family, he is obliged to act with the 
greatest caution. The true reason of his refusing the request of 
Government respecting llie survey of Sonmeeance is because the Jam 
is dependent on the Khan of Khelat, and dares not act in any business 
connected with foreign countries without his sanction. He was very 
reluctant to tell me this, which he naturally thought would Icss(*n the 
importance of his master in my eyes; but wlum the absurdity ol every 
objection he made had been pointed out to him, he was at last obliged 
to acknowledge it, and declare that it was this circumstance alone 
which prevented him from complying with the wishes of Government. 
The ideas of the other chiefs respecting the importance of the little Slate 
they belong to are most ridiculous : they told me that Mr. Elphinstone, 
when Governor of Bombay, desirous of asccrlairiing by a personal 
examination whether Lus was as fine a country as had been reported, 
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visited it in the disguise of a Native; and many of them believed that 
he vv^as so delighted with it, that I had at length been sent up to make 
arrangements for establishing a factory, and gaining a footing in the 
province. Colonel Potlinger’s visit, when on his way to Khelat, no 
doubt gave rise to this absurd story about Mr. Elphinstone. 

Bcyla contains about 800 houses, constructed of sticks and mud, 
and between four and five thousand inhabitants. It covers a small 
piece of elevated ground, rising above the banks of a river of some size, 
flowing from the north-east, which joins the Poorally about a mile 
further to the westward, and, with the exception of the north-east quar- 
ter, which is surrounded by a ruinous mud wall, is entirely undefended. 
The palace of the Jam is within the walls, and is the only brick building 
in the place. About Bcyla a large portion of the land is under cultiva- 
tion, and the face of the country presents a pleasing succession of grassy 
plains and small woods, which, with the advantage of being placed 
nearly at the junction of two rivers, and at an equal distance from the 
mountains on cither side, renders it the best spot in the province that 
could have been selected for the site of the capital. The Poorally 
passes about a mile to the westward of it, and, spreading over a large 
extent of surface, forms several swamps, which arc fed by numerous 
springs. In some of them rice is cultivated, and the ground about 
their banks is everywhere much broken by deep gullies, worn by the 
water flowing into them in the rainy season. 

UJarukee having communicated to mo the decision of the Durbar re- 
specting the survey of Sonmecanee, and finding the Jam’s answer to 
the Government letter would not be ready for two days, I determined 
to employ the interval in visiting Shuhr Roghun, an ancient excavated 
city, situated amongst the mountains to the northward. On stating my 
wish to Ularukee, he started many objections, but at last obtained 
the requisite permission from the Jam’s mother, who, as a compliment, 
sent one of her confidential attendants, with her son’s state matchlock, 
to accompany mc.« 

Beyond the town, the road for some distance wound through a thick 
wood, occupying the bed of a deserted river. Here and there it opened 
out into small but picturesque glades, but in general the underwood 
was so dense that we had some dillicully in making our way through 
it. The bushes were full of birds, amongst which I noticed several 
parrots, and a very pretty little bird with green and golden plumage, 
and it was decidedly the most beautiful spot I had seen in the province. 
On ascending from the bed of the river, we came upon an open plain, 
thickly covered with large rounded stones, and cut up in every direction 
by deep watercourses ; and about four miles from the town crossed the 
dry bed of a river about 500 yards wide. A short distance beyond it is 
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situated the small village of Mouradary, surrounded by fields ; and to 
the eastward a grove of lofty trees was visible, where my attendants 
said the Jam had a large garden. From Mouradary to the head of the 
valley the stony plain is thinly dotted with bushes, and everywhere 
deeply furrowed by channels. This part of the valley rises slightly to 
the foot of the hills, and, from its appearance, must have water flowing 
over its surface in the rainy season towards the Poorally, from one 
range of mountains to the other. 

About nine miles to the northward of Bcyla, a range of low hills 
sweeps in a semicircle from one side of the valley to the other, and 
forms its head. The Poorally river issues from a deep ravine on the 
western side, and is about 200 yards broad. It is bounded on one side 
by steep cliffs forty or fifty feet high, on the summit of which there is 
an ancient burying ground, and the water runs bubbling along it in two 
or three small rivulets, amongst heaps of stones and palclu'.s of tama- 
risk jungle. Having crossed the stream, we pursued our way up its 
bed amongst the bushes, until we gained the narrow ravine through 
which it flows, and then, turning into one of the lateral branches, 
entered Shuhr Roghun. The scene was singular. On either side of a 
wild, broken ravine, the rocks rise perpendicularly to the height of four 
or five hundred feet, and are excavated as far as can be seen, in some 
places, where there is footing to ascend up to the summit. These ex- 
cavations arc most numerous along the lower part of the hills, and form 
distinct houses, most of which are uninjured by lime. They consist in 
general of a room fifteen feet square, forming a kind of open veranda, 
with an inti^rior chamber of the same dimensions, to which you gain 
admittance by a door. There arc niches for lamps in many, and a place 
built up and covered in, apparently intended to hold grain. Most of 
tlu^m had once been plastered with clay, and in a few, when the form 
of the rock allowed of its being done, the interior apartment is lighted 
by small windows. The houses at the summit of the cliffs are now 
inaccessible, from the narrow, precipitous paths by which llu^y were 
approached having been worn away ; and those at the base appear to 
have been occupied by the poorer class of inhabitants, for many of them 
are merely irregular shaped holes, with a rudely constructed door. The 
rock in which these excavations have been made is what I believe is 
called by geologists conglomerate, being composed of a mass of rounded 
stones of almost every variety of rock, imbedded in hard clay. It con- 
tains a large quantity of salt (I think natron), which is seen in a thin 
film on the walls of all the chambers, and at two or three spots in the 
upper part of the ravine, where water drops from the overhanging crags. 

It would be singular if such a place as Shuhr Roghun existed, 
amongst a people so superstitious as the Noomrees, without a legend 
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of some kind being attached to it, and they accordingly relate the 
following story: — In the reign of Solomon, the excavated city was 
governed by a king celebrated all over the cast for his wisdom, and the 
great beauty of his only daughter, Buddul Jumaul. She was beloved 
by seven young men, who, from the great friendship existing among 
them, were called, by way of distinction, the seven friends ; but they 
perished one after the other in defending the object of their adoration 
from the designs of half a dozen demons, who, attracted by her surpass- 
ing beauty, made repeated attempts to carry her off. At this interesting 
period of her history, Syf-ool-Mullik, son of the King of Egypt, arrived 
at Shuhr Roghun, who, being the handsomest man of his time, and as 
brave as he was handsome, had been dcspatclied by liis father on his 
travels, in the hope that by the way he might conquer a few kingdoms 
for himself. The princess, as a matter of course, fell in love with him. 
The demon lovers were in despair, and made a desperate effort to 
carry her off when at her devotions, but were all slain in the attempt 
by the prince. The father of the fair princess rewarded him for his 
gallantry with the hand of his daughter, and the happy couple lived to 
reign for many years in peace and security, over the excavated city. 
Such was the talc related to me by my attendants, which forms the 
groundwork of a story written in the 1^‘rsian language, entitled the 
“Adventures of Syf-ool-Mullik with the Fairy Buddul Jumaul.” I 
obtained a copy of the work at Kurachcc. 

A short distance above the entrance of the city, the broken precipitous 
ravine in which it is situated decreases in width to ten or twelve 
yards, and forms a deep natural channel in the rock. For about 
half a mile the cliffs are excavated on both sides to a considerable 
height, and taking the remains of houses into account, I think there 
cannot be less altogether than 1,500. In one place a row of seven, 
in very good preservation, was pointed out by the guides as the residence 
of the seven friends, and further on we came to the grandest of all, the 
palace of Buddul Jumaul. At this part, the hill, by the abrupt turning 
of the ravine, juts out in a narrow point, and, towards the extremity, 
forms a natural wall of rock, about dOO feet high, and twenty feet thick. 
Half-way, it had been cut through, and a chamber constructed, about 
twenty feet square, with the two opposite sides open. It is entered by 
a passage leading through amass of rock, partly overhanging the ravine, 
and on the other side of the apartment two doors give admittance to 
two spacious rooms. The whole had once been plastered over, and, from 
its situation, must have formed a safe and commodious retreat. At the 
summit of the hill near it there is another building, which my attendants 
said was the mosque where the princess was rescued by Syf-ool-Mullik, 
when the demons attempted to carry her off. Having seen everything 
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worthy of notice in this trogloditic city, we quilted it, and returned to 
Beyla. 

215^ — On the 21st, the letter and presents for Government having 
been delivered to me by Ularukee, T left Beyla late in the afternoon, and 
on the evening of the 24//i arrived at Sonmccance. On the road 
we met a party of Fakcers, proceeding to Hinglaj. They presented 
a most grotesque appearance, their faces being besmeared with paint, 
and their ragged garments decorated with tufts of feathers, and a 
variety of singular ornaments. Their Agma or chief, who was a portly, 
well-dressed j)erRonagc, marched at their head, and carried a long 
white wand as the badge of his ofFicc. These poor wretches had 
collected from all parts of India, and, as wc approached them, they set up 
a loud shout, exclaiming — ‘‘Hurrah for the holy Saint of Hinglaj ! We 
are going to visit our good grandmother ! Praises to Kalee, the holy 
goddess ! Hurrah ! Hurrah !” 

Hinglaj, the shrine to which they were proceeding, is situated about 
a day’s journey from the sea coast, at the extremity of the range of 
mountains dividing Lns from Mukran, and is said to be of great 
antiquity. The temple is merely a small building, erected on one of 
the mountain peaks, and is held in great veneration by both Hindoos and 
Musulmans. It is dedicated to Kalee, the Goddess of Fate, and there 
is a large circular lank or well near it, which the Natives say has been 
sounded to a very great depth without bottom having been obtained. 
They redate that one of the priests employed himself for a whole year in 
twisting a rope for the purpose, but it was not long enough. Those who 
can swim jump into the tank from an overhanging rock, and j)roceed 
through a subterranean passage to another part of the mountain, which 
is believed to purify them from their sins. There is also a species of 
divination practised, by throwing a cocoanut forcibly into the water, and 
according as the bubbles rise in a larger or less quantity, the individual 
will be happy or miserable. This account of the place, which is cele- 
brated all over India, was furnished by people who had been there 
several times. 
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SONJIEEAXEE AND IIINGLAJ, IN THE 
LI'S TEUBITOEY. 


On the 2 Itli .laimary 1810 T left Kiiraolioc, in company with a parly 
of Hindoo j)il‘j:nms, and, evossing iho Jliil)!) river, readied Sonnice- 
ance in throe niardios. The roiile, as far as llio ITubb, lies over the high 
ground between the range of hills in wliieJi the liot springs at Peer 
Mungah are situated and the sea. Owing to a heavy fall of rain 
a few days previous to iny dcjiarture, a largij body of water was run- 
ning in the river ; but on luy return I found only a small stream, which 
I was told would continue to How for a short time*., and then water 
always be found in pools. The bottom is covered with loose pebbles, 
and its width about a hniidrcd yards. I saw no signs of cultivation or 
inhabitants n(*ar it, but a few miles higher uj) some Noomreoa families, 
with their Hocks, were located. 

A belt of tamarisk jungle cxti'iids for a few hundred yards on each 
side of the river. Four miles beyond it the*, road enters a pass in the 
Pubb Mountains, called (Uimdoba by Mahomedaiis, and the IJngce- 
khera Bhcram Luk by HiiuUios. It is stony, of trilling ascent, and the 
descent equally gentle, to a tract full of ravines, extending from the 
Mor range of mountains, which branch otT from the Pubb towards 
Beyla, and the sandliills on the st'a shore. A few years ago this Lnk 
was occupied by a party of Noomreeas, who ])lundcrcd the pilgrims, 
and eventually slojiped all communication, until the Jam of Beyla 
sent troops and dispersed them. Some Mahomedan tombs, not far 
from it, were pointed out as having been raised to those who had fallen 
in battle. To the left of the road, nnd a hundred yards distant from 
it, is the Bhowanee well, only three fe<*t in diain(‘t(jr, and nearly forty 
deep. It is said never to be dry ; yet travellers alone use it. 'rhe face 
of the country is here sprinkled Avitli patches of milkl)ush, and low 
shrubs, which continue to the Baroed Juik, where the road leaves the 
high ground for the beach. A few miles before naiching it, the bed of 
the Bahur river is crossed. It appears merely one of the larger ravines, 
and the route runs a short distance down its bed, to avoid an abrupt 
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ascent on its right bank. The Barecd Luk presents a most singular 
appearance, and is formed by one hill having been detached by some 
convulsion of nature from the range, which are here about 200 feet in 
perpendicular height. The path leads along the edge of a deep ravine, 
where the rush of the stream has cut a channel as even as if excavated 
by art, and then, winding round the back of the hill, slopes to the shore. 
The descent is gentle, and laden camels pass without difficulty. 

The sea at this spot is not far distant, but further on the shore gradu- 
ally widens, until it leaves an extensive flat between it and the sand- 
hills, in some parts nearly a mile in breadth, covered with a low jungle 
of tamarisk and wild caper bushes. On my return, grass had sprung 
up over the greater part of this tract, and afforded excellent pasture to 
a few ponies belonging to the pilgrims with us, but I saw very few 
cattle or goats feeding there. 'J'hree miles from the pass is a nulla, in 
which brackish water is procured by digging, where travellers usually 
halt ; and one mile beyond it a decayed tree marks the Kharcc well, 
where sufficient is found to supply small parties. This was the second 
day’s journey. On the third wc continued our course along the flat, 
which is never at present overflowed by the sea, and passed the Secta 
Koowas (a number of kucha wells so called), which have been sunk at 
different times, — many now filled up by the earth falling in, and but 
little water in the rest. The sandhills here lose their precipitous 
appearance, and gradually decrease in size, until they sink to the level 
of the plain. 

The ruins of a small building, named Peer Putta by Mahomedaiis, 
and Gopecchund Raja by Hindoos, lie to the left of the road before it 
reaches the Vindoor river, which is dry, except after heavy rain, when it 
runs for a few hours only. The bottom is sandy, and its width trifling. 
A barren plain brought us to a range of sandbanks, ascending which 
we found ourselves in sight of the town of Sonmeeanee, situated at 
the head of a bay, in an amphitheatre of sandhills, and remarkable 
only from the absence of all verdure around it. The party halted at a 
ruined Dhurumsala, a short distance from the wells, which supply the 
inhabitants with not very sweet water. They are but two in number, 
only a few feet in diameter, and are lined with logs of wood, to pre^nt 
the sand choking them. 

I had previously informed the Dewan of the Jam of Bey la of my 
intention of passing through his country. He came out to meet me, 
stated that he was directed to obey all my orders, and would, if I wished, 
accompany me on my journey. His attention was most marked, and it 
was with difficulty that I declined his request to be allowed to supply 
food to my party at the Jam’s expense, although I particularly 
explained to him that I was merely a traveller, and not authorised to 
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receive presents from his master, but only desired the protection always 
afforded to strangers. He said that the Jam wished, by his attention to 
me, to .show the consideration that every British ofliecr would meet with 
while in his territory. A Noomreea sepoy was ordered to atlend me as 
long as I remained in the country. In the afternoon llic people crowded 
out of the town to look at me, but I experienced no rudeness nor 
incivility whatever from any one. 

The port of Sonmceance has been long known to Europeans, owing to 
its being on the direct route to Khorasan and Afghanistan. The town 
is built at tlic head of a large but shallow bay, in shape not unlike a 
horsc-.shoe, into which vessels of heavy burden cannot enter, except 
at .spring tides. The (mtrance is narrow, and the low sandbanks whieli 
border the harbour aflbrd little or no protection from the wind. All 
boats but coasting craft anchor outside the bar, a distance of nearly two 
miles from the town, in the open roadstead, where they are much 
exposed. Their cargoes are discharged into the smaller dinghees, and 
then landed. On inquiring how the horses exported from Khorasan 
were embarked, I was told that the vessels were brought in at s])ring 
tides, and the animals swam off to them. As we halted here a day to 
lay in a stock of provisions, I had an opportunity of making a few 
inquiries regarding the state of the district under the Jam’s rule, from 
the Hindoo agents of Kurachce, and other merchants residing there, 
the result of which I now beg to communicate. 

The ancestors of the Jam of Bcy]a are .said to be descended from one 
of the numerous Hindoo Rajas who Averc converted to the faith on the 
advent of the followers of the Prophet, and it is asserted that many 
Hindoo festivals are still privately kept in his family, particularly by 
the female part of it. At a later pciriod, they connected themselves in 
marriage with the Kings of Beloochistan, better known of late as the 
Khans of Khclat, to wliorn uiey paid no tribute (although liable to be 
called on for military service), but on occasions of festivity, or visits, 
presented Nuzurs as an acknowledgment of their paramount authority. 
The district over which they rule extends from the port of Sonmecanec 
northward to Khozdoon, and from the Pubb Mountains beyond the 
the<%reater range of the Haras. This tract of country is inhabited by 
the Noomreea tribe, who pay allegiance to the Jam. 

The only towns comprised within it are Bey la, Oolhul, Sonmceance, 
and Layarcc, the former being the usual residence of the chief. Son- 
mceanee is the only port, and the cu.stoms on its imports and exports 
form the principal item of revenue. It is described as having been 
in former days but a mere village, inhabited by fishermen, called, as 
such places all are on this coast, Meeanee. Its bay affording more 
protection to their boats than they could find on the open coast, its 
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population naturally increased, and as trade began to flow through it, 
the epithet Son was prefixed par excellence, A small mud fort was 
built on the sea side to check the rapacity of the Gulf pirates, and many 
Noomreeas from the jungle located themselves there. At present, it 
contains upwards of 200 houses, built, as usual, of wattle and mud; 
and the number of inhabitants is said to amount to 1,000 families. Of 
these, the greater jiroportion are Noomreeas, who earn their subsistence 
by transporting merchandize to the northward, and fishermen. 

The Hindoo portion of the poj)ulation docs not exceed 300, a few 
being agents of traders at other ports, and the rest artizans and shop- 
keepers. The .fain exercises the supreme authority ; but as the present 
incumbent is a child, his power is in the hands of two Dewans, a 
Rlahomedan and a Hindoo.*' The former regulates the police, and the 
latter the revenue, the total amount of which is about Rs. 45,000 per 
annum. Of this sum fromRs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000 arc derived from the 
cultivation round Rcyla, Oolhul, and Tiayaree, where jowarcc, oil seed 
• (Shungruf), <fcc. is raised, and the gum of the Googhul tree found. The 
customs collected at the port of Sonmeeanoe, and the transit duties of 
Beyla and Ootliul, are fanned by a Khwaja and a Hindoo, for Rs. 31,000 
per annum. A finv years ago the sum paid was Rs. 30,000, and before 
that only Rs. 2(),()00, — a pretty convincing proof of the increasing pros- 
perity of the jmrt. Rs. 2,000 of this amount are said to b(' derived from 
the lax on fish. The contractors j)ay [Jart of the amount of their agree- 
ment in advance, and the balance at the end of the year. Resident 
traders arc only called on to close their aecounts at the annual 
seltlernent, but other merchants pay at once. 

The enstoin duties are lesstlian tho.se exacted at Kurachee, and much 
consideration (as I was told by some Afglian merchants I met there 
widi large invcstmenls) is shown to all tenders by the autliorilics. On 
each bale of piece goods, Rs. 10 arc levied; on other articles duty 
is charged at the rate of Rs. 3-2-0 to merchants, and Rs. 3-8-0 to Ryiits. 
'riic principal im|mrts arc cloths and metals from Bombay, sent to the 
nortliward ; dates from Mukran; and rice from Sind, for internal 
consumption. Slaves, also, arc brought from INlnscat, but seldom, unless 
Oil private order. On each a tax of Rs. 5 is taken. So far hav^ the 
Hindoos resident here got over some of their prejudices, that the 
generality of them cinjdoy Siddees as lumsehold servants, to clean their 
cooking utensils. The exports consist of wool and Googliul from the 
Bcyla district, and wheat, ghee, moong, assafetida, and horses from 
Khorasaii. The former article is brought in large quantities from the 

* They are, however, controlled by his mother, who has tlie reputation of being a woman of 
sense and discretion. 
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hills near Shall Bilawul, and beyond Boyla. fts quality is finer lhan 
that shipped at Kiirachce, and the cost here averages from Rs, 14 to 
Rs. IG a inauiid. 

The oil plant (Shcera or iShungrnf) is raised in large quantities, and 
both its seed and oil arc sent to Muscat, CJwaddel, Ivurachee, and the 
mouths of the Indus. In Soninceance alone 1 saw no less lhan twenty 
mills at work. The coins in circulation in the town are Cierinan crowns 
or rials, Kashance rupees, and Sonmecanee pice, those of Kuraehee not 
being current in this neighbourhood. There arc only six vessids of any 
size belonging to the port, five owned by a Hindoo, and one by a 
Mahomedan. The fishing and coasting boats are about twenty in 
number. 

When walking round the town, I examined the remains of the fort. 
It appears to have been of very small extent, 'riie remains of two 
bastions and a curtain, on the sea side, are now alone discernible, and 
they are almo.sl level with the ground. The bank on which it stands 
has been partially washed away; but the Bewan explained to me, as the ^ 
cause of its never having been repaired, that since the destruction of the 
pirates by the British, it was no longer of use. 

The shops do not exceed fifteen in number, in which grain and 
dates arc sold. The weavers (of whom there are not many) ftibricale a 
few silks and coarse cotton cloths, whicJi find a sale here. A common 
kind of carpet, called Furash, is also made, from goat and caineMiair. 
Indigo is imported in small quantities, and is used by the dyers (there 
arc only three) in colouring the clothes of llie male portion of the 
population. There arc four mosques and six Dliuruinsulas and lemiiles 
in the town and neighbourhood. 

During the lifetime of the presimt Jam’s father, forcible conversions 
to Mahomedanism were very^frequent, but since his decease, the Hin- 
doos have not been molested. 

I was informed by the Afghan merchants that at present the liire of a 
camel to Khclat was as high as Rs. 25, owing to the great demand for 
them by our troops. Goods to the amount of Rs. GOO, the property of 
one of them, had a few days before been stolen from tlie Pcer-ke-.Jugah, 
outsMe the town, where they usually halt. On representing his case to 
the Dewan, he told me the thieves had been traced, and that no exertions 
should be wanting on his part to restore it, and what the plunderers 
could not pay in fttW, they should in person. In the customs farmed by 
the contractors, the sum of Rs. 2-2-0 taken from each pilgrim, save 
mendicants, who visit the temple at Hinglaj, should be noticed. Of this, 

6 annas belongs to the Jam ; part of the balance is divided by the town 
authorities, and the remainder goes to the contractors. For it protection 
is supposed to be afibrded them while on his territory ; and as a proof 
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of it, one of the leaders of a parly we met mentioned his having lost a 
Kutora or drinking vessel some years before at the Aghor river, and on 
his preferring a complaint, that it was searched for and found in the hut 
of a Noomreea, who was forced to return it, and had a valuable camel 
taken from him as a punishment. I met several of the pilgrims who had 
lost articles of trifling value, and one who was ahead of his party, a 
few marches beyond Sonmceancc, was robbed of his clothes and grain; 
but they felt confident if they saw the Dewan, on their way back, he 
would oblige the contractors to pay their value. 

Fresh camels having been hired, in the place of those brought from 
Kurachee, which do not thrive on the forage found here, and are less 
strong and healthy in appearance than those bred on the hills, we set 
out at midday on the 28th ; and as the direct route was unsafe for the 
camels, from the ground having been so lately saturated with rain, we 
wound round the town, and reached the sea beach, along which we 
marched for some miles, until, nearing the creek at the northern extre- 
pmity of the bay, into which the Poorally river empties itself, we turned 
north, and, keeping close to the edge of the sandhills, which border the 
mangrove swamp called Gooroo Chela-ka-Runn, reached a pool of fresh 
water, where we halted. This spot is named Churoo, and is merely a 
place of encampment. A few herds of camels were feeding in the 
cypress jungle, which covers the inlets from the swamp. Their attend- 
ants were the only people we saw on the road. A short distance before 
arriving at our ground, wc passed the tomb of Shaikh Ali-ir-Swarnec, 
built on one of the low sandy ridges which here extend inland as far as 
the eye can reach, covered with stunted milkbushes and tufts of coarse 
grass. To its right runs the road to Layarce. 

The following morning we crossed the Thura, a flat which extends for 
many miles between Layaree and Shaikh-ka-Raj. Brushwood abounds 
on it, and both cattle and goats find pasture on the grass which grows 
there. The few I saw, however, did not appear in good condition. An 
open plain on our right, sprinkled with cypress bushes, was pointed out 
as reaching to near Layarce, but I could not distinguish any signs of 
cultivation. 

Continuing a westerly course, we came to the Poorally river, an in- 
significant stream, with a muddy bottom. It rises in the hills north of 
Beyla, and is said always to have water in its bed ; but the cultivators of 
Layaree raise embankments across it, for the purpose of irrigating their 
fields, so that, unless after heavy rain, it cannot be called a running 
stream below that town. 

Beyond it, a gradual rise brought us to another range of sandhills, in 
the midst of which we encamped, near a small well of brackish water. 
This is. generally the first stage from Sonmeeanee, but the Truppa being 
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loo slippery for camels where il is usually crossed, we were obliged lo 
make a circuit, which doubled the distance fo Dambo. This, likewise, 
is only a halting-place, as are all the stations on the route to Hinglaj, 
without the sign of a habitation or a human being near them. 

ThefewNoorareeas who are scattered over the face of the country keep 
their flocks at a distance from the road, for fear of their being forcibly 
taken from them; but whenever they see a Kafila, they come with their 
families to beg for food. It has become an acknowledged custom for 
all travellers to give it, and even the mendicants themselves spare a 
portion of their coarse bread for this purpose. Money (save a few 
Sonmeeanee pice, to pay for milk, when it can be had) is almost useless, 
for nothing is to be purchased in this barren waste. 

A mile beyond Dambo, before leaving the sandhills, a small grove of 
cypress trees is passed, noticed as being of greater size than those met 
with elsewhere. On descending from the ridge, the road crosses the 
heads of a number of inlets running into an extensive backwater from 
the sea, which here is not visible, as the sandbanks along the shore arcu 
rather abrupt. Ascending a gentle rise, we came on a plain covered 
with a small bush called Lance or Lanoo, on which the camels fed 
with great avidity. Of this plant there arc two kinds, the male, called 
Lanoo, and the female, Lance. They are much the same in appearance, 
excepting that the leaf of llic latter is shorter and thicker than the former. 
Potash is produced by burning the male plant, which is taken to Kura- 
dice and Sonmeeanee, and sells at from four to five Kasccs (about 
100 lbs.) per rupee. tract is called Churoo, more particularly that 

portion of it whore low cypress bushes flourish, and pools of rain-water 
with a few wells arc found. 

The open plain extends to the foot of the mountains, and inland 
to a great distance. Twelve miles from Dambo we found the wells 
at Katlcwara, the encamping ground, choked; nor did wc discover 
water until reaching llu^ base of the lesser range of the flaras, when the 
pool of a cataract, about half a mile up a rugged ravine, was pointed out 
to us by a Beeroon wc casually met on his way to Sonmeeanee, lo 
dispose of ^omc camels. 

This range of mountains, although their height is comparatively 
trifling, presents a most singularly wild appearance, from their rising at 
once from the plain, at an angle of about forty-live degrees on their 
eastern side, with a still greater slope to the westward, and being 
totally bare of all verdure. They are composed of sandstone, and their 
summits are broken into rugged peaks of the most fantastic shapes. 
They appear to rise in regular layers, their height gradually increasing 
as they recede from the plain. Our route the next morning lay along 
their base, and after passing the beds of many dry nullas, we came to 
46« 
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a pass near their south-eastern extremity, where they sink into the 
plain, about four miles from the sea. 

This Luk is termed Googroo Bherani, and is formed by a large 
ravine, the ceurse of which we followed for a short distance, and 
then, turning to the left, reached the top of the heights, and came in 
sight of the great range of the Haras, running almost at right angles to 
the lesser. 

Between the two ranges the Phor river flows through a plain similar 
to that we had passed. Its banks are fringed, as usual, with a belt of 
tamarisk jungle. Before reaching it, a number of Mahomedan tombs 
are remarked, and near them, under a clump of trees, some Noomreeas 
were engaged in raising a crop of jowaree, — the first attemptat cultiva- 
tion I had seen since leaving Kurachee. Water is occasionally found 
in pools in the river, and higher up it can always be procured by 
digging. Six miles beyond it we came to the Silookpooree wells, at 
present covered with an extensive marsh of fresh water, formed by 
the late rain. One kos from them, in a westerly direction, three hills 
(the Chnnder Koops) of extremely light-coloured earth rise abruptly 
from the plain. That in the centre is about 400 feet in height, of a 
conical form, with the apex flattened and discoloured ; its southern and 
western faces rather precipitous, but with a more gradual slope on the 
others. It is connected with a smaller one of the same form, but of not 
more than lialfils size, by a sort of causeway, some fifty paces in length. 
The third bears the appearance of the cone having been depressed and 
brokcif, and covers a greater extent of ground than the others. All 
tliree, towards their bases, arc indented by numerous fissures and 
cavities, which reach far into their interior. Their sides are streaked 
with channels, as if from water having flowed down them. 

On ascending to the summit of the highest of these hills, I observed 
a basin of liquid mud, about one hundred paces in circumference, 
occupying its entire crest. Near the southern edge, at intervals of a 
quarter of a minute, a few small bubbles appeared on the surface. 
That part of the mass was then gently heaved up, and a jet of liquid 
mud, about a foot in diameter, rose to that height, accompanied by a 
slight bubbling noise. Another heave followed, and three jets rose; 
but the third time only two. They were not of magnitude sufficient to 
disturb the whole surface, the mud of which, at a distance from the 
irruption, was of a thicker consistency than where it took place. The 
pathway round the edge was slippery, and unsafe, from its being 
quite saturated, with moisture, which gives the top a dark-coloured 
appearance. 

On the southern side, a channel, a few feet in breadth, was quite wet, 
from the irruption having recently flowed down it. I was told that 
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every Monday the jets rose with greater rapidity than at other times, 
and then only did any of the mass ooze out of the basin. 

The entire coaling of the hill appears to be composed of this mud> 
baked by the snn to hardness. No stones are to be found on it, but near 
the base I picked U|) a few pieces of quartz. Crossing the ridge 
which connects this hill with the least of the three, I climbed up its rather 
sleep side. In height or compass it is not half the magnitude of its 
neighbour, and its basin, which is full of the same liquid mud, cannot 
be more than five-and-twenty paces in diameter. The edge is so narrow 
and broken, that I did not attempt to walk round it. One jet only rose 
on its surface, but not more than an inch in lieight or breadth : but a 
very small portion of the mass was disturbed by its action; and although 
the plain below bore evident marks of having been once deluged at a 
short distance with its stream, no irruption had, apparently, taken place 
for some years. At times, the surface of this pool sinks almost to the 
level of the plain; at others, it rises so as to overflow its basin; but 
generally it remains in the quiescent stale in which I saw it : two 
years previous, it was many feet below the edge of the crest. 

On my way to the thir<l hill, 1 passed over a flat of a few hundred 
yards, which divides it from the other two. Th<i sidc.s are much more 
furrowed with fissures than theirs arc, although their depth is less ; and 
its crest is more extended and irregular. 'JMic^scent is very gentle, and 
its height about 200 feet. On reaching the summit, a large circular 
cavity, some fifty yards in diameter, is seen, in which arc two distinct 
pools, of unequal size, divided by a mound of earth, one containing 
liquid mud, and the other clear water. The surface of the former was 
slightly agitated by about a dozen small jets, which bubbled up at 
intervals; but in the latter one only was occasionally discernible. A 
space of a f(*w yards extended on three sides from the outer crust to the 
edge of the cavity, wliicli was about fifty feet above the level of the 
pools. Their sides are scarped, and uneven. 

On descending the northern face, I remarked a small stream of clear 
water flowing from one of llie fissures into the plain, which had 
evidently only been running a few hours. The mud and water of all 
the pools arc salt. A fourth hill, situated close to the great range of the 
Haras, and distant from the rest upwards of six miles, was pointed out 
as having a similar cavity to this one. Its colour is the same; and 
although the surface is more rounded, its summit appears broken. I 
regretted not having an opportunity of visiting it. The name given to 
these singular productions of nature is the “ Koops or Basins of Raja 
Ramchunder,” by which appellation they are known to all tribes. They 
are said to be altogether eighteen in number, — seven in this neighbour- 
hood, and eleven between Kedjc and Gwaddel in Mukran. Four were 
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pointed out to me, and I was told the other three were hid among the 
mountains. Some persons with my parly had seen one of those in 
Mukran, and had heard, from the Beroees who showed them the road 
to it, that many others were spread over the country. He described it 
as throwing up jets similar to the large hill here. 

By the Hindoos they arc looked upon as the habitation of a deity, but 
the Mahomedans state that they are afl’ected by the tide (the sea is not 
more than a mile distant from the large one) ; but this I had reason to 
doubt, as of the many persons I questioned, who had visited them at all 
times, not one remembered to have seen the pools quiescent, although 
several had been on the large hill when the mud was trickling over the 
side of the basin. To endeavour to ascertain this fact, I placed several 
dry clods of earth in the bed of the channel on a Saturday^ as I expected 
to return by the same route the following week. A range of low hills 
of irregular form lie to the westward of, and almost close tolheChunder 
Koops. I had not time to examine them, but, from their appearance, I 
judged they contained sulphur ; and on questioning some of those with 
me who crossed them, they said the taste of the earth was like that 
near the hot springs at Sehwan, where it is known to abound. A 
Noomreea who was present mentioned that about six kos off there waKS 
another hill, called by the name of the Sulphur Mountain. 

Leaving the Koops oi^ our loft, we continued our route towards llie 
greater Haras, increasing oui distance from the sea as we advanced. 
An isolated cluster of hills on the shore, called the Salh Durwaza, and 
a rocl^near them, were pointed out as spots much reverenced by the 
Hindoos. A range of sandhills soon hid them from our sight, and we 
crossed the beds of many nullas, the banks of which were thickly lined 
with tamarisk and babool trees. 

This tract is called the Chota Soongnl, and a well in one of its 
watercourses is generally the halting-place for pilgrims. We found it 
dry, and pushed on three miles further, to the Burra Soongul, where, in 
a null:), at no great distance from the mountains, we came to another 
well, with sufficient water in it for us all. 

A Bcroce musician with his larnily here joined us, for the sake of 
the food he was certain of obtaining as long as he remained in our 
company. A camel and pony, the former led by his son, carrying his 
wife and two children, with their baggage, and the latter ridden by 
himself, with his Sitar, were all they possessed. He told me he had 
left his village in Mukran to visit Beyla, in the hope of collecting grain 
by his skill in music ; but not meeting any one who appreciated his 
merits, he was now on his way home. He earned a precarious subsist- 
ence, by travelling to the camps of the different chiefs, and reciting 
the wars of the Jokeeas and Beloochecs. They sometimes rewarded 
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him with gifts of food and clothes. The animals he now had, had 
been thus’presented to him. He remained with us some days, and on 
his leaving, he begged the money 1 gave him might be exchanged for 
tobacco or grain. From the Soongul the road runs nearly parallel to 
the mountains, which here present the same features as the lesser 
Haras, decreasing, like them, in height, as they near the sea; but an 
acclivitous and bold range, towering far above them, was pointed out as 
that in which the far-famed temple of Hinglaj was situated. 

We passed this day the first encampment of lieroees 1 had seen. 
About twenty families were pitched on the banks of a ravine, where 
wood and water were found in sufficient quantities to supply their 
wants. A cloth of camel or goat-hair, stretched over a pole, formed 
their dwelling ; and for their food, the milk of their (locks, prepared in 
various ways, and a very small quantity of the coarsest grain, sufficed. 
The men wore drawers, with a loose cloth thrown over the shoulders ; 
the"dress of the women was merely a long garment, reaching from the 
neck to the ankles. 

We now skirted the base of the mountains, and passing between them 
and a low broken range, running at right angles, came in sight of the 
pass leading to the Aghor river. An easy ascent of a few hundred 
yards, over sandy rock, led to the summit, and a gentle slope of half a 
mile brought us to the banks of the stream. The view as we turned up 
its course was magnificent. The river here flows through a break in the 
mountains, about two hundred yards in width. The faces of the rocks 
towards the stream arc broken and craggy ; that on the left bank is 
higher and more scarped than its opposite neighbour. Beyond them, in 
the distance, is seen a range of light-coloured sandhills, to all appearance 
nothing but a mass of conical- shaped peaks, and towering far above 
them arc the blue mountains of Hinglaj, precipitous and wild. 

We encamped above the tamarisk jungle, on the high ground between 
the river bed and the hills. I'he width of the stream at this spot is 
about sixty yards, its bed muddy, and sprinkled wdth low bushes. The 
water is not considered very wholesome, as a great quantity of sand is 
mixed up with it. It reaches the sea about six miles from the hills, 
and I saw, from an eminence, many fishing-boats from Kurachee, 
Sonm^eance, and Oormura, anchored at its mouth. A short distance 
below the pass, on the left bank ^ the stream, are the remains of an 
ancient village, the name of whiem has been long since forgotten. The 
site of the houses can hardly be traced, but I found many pieces of 
glazed pottery and glass among their ruins. A number of Mahomedan 
tombs arc scattered over the high ground in the vicinity, and in the bed 
of the river is a bluff rock, on which are the ruins of a small fort, called 
Bana-ka-Kote. It is said to have been built when the Hindoos held 
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Ihe sovereignty of the country, to protect the pilgrims going to Hinglaj 
from the pirates, who used to row up the river in small boats to plunder 
them. It covers the whole face of the rock, and consists of two towers, 
joined by an embankment, with a well in the centre. The foundation 
now alone remains. After heavy rain, it is said that pieces of silver are 
occasionally found on the site of the village ; but I was not able to 
obtain any, and imagine, that although some may once have been seen 
there, yet, were it supposed that the most minute search would be 
rewarded by even a copper coin, the abject poverty of the people would 
induce them to dig up the whole surface in searching for it. The hills 
here arc composed of sandstone, layers of shells, and conglomerate. 

I made many inquiries regarding the numerous Mahomedan tombs 
which arc scattered over the face of the country, near many of which 
not the slightest trace of a habitation remains, and the situations of some 
are so far from streams or wells, that the cause of their having been 
built in such barren spots cannot now be accounted for. I imagine 
that when the Mahomedans had established themselves in Sind, their 
detaclirnciils were stationed in all parts, to keep the inhabitants in 
check, and the spirit of conversion being then all-powerful, they buried 
their dead with much ceremony, and erected stone tombs over them, to 
impress the idolaters with a high sense of the excellence of that faith 
which decreed such honours to the departed. On the decline of the 
Mogul empire, when the troops were required for the defence of the 
interior, these detachments were withdrawn, the mud huts of the camps 
soon fell lo decay, the population, which had been drawn together from 
the jungle, and derived a subsistence by raising grain to supply them, 
again spread over the country, and resumed their pastoral habits, when 
the demand for the produce of their cultivation ceased. 

The embankments raised for irrigation were sw’cpt away on the 
flooding of the streams, the log-lined wells soon fell in, and these 
monuments of stone alone remained -to mark where the camps had 
existed. The very name of the station, most probably that of the first 
chief who pitched his standard on the spot, was soon forgotten by the 
wandering tribes who fed their flocks in the vicinity, when the memo- 
rials of his stay had crumbled into dust. 

The Aghor river is the boundary between the territory of the Jam 
of Beyla and that of the Khan of Khcd^t, the Chief of the Beroees. They 
and the Noomreeas do not intermarry, and although at present at peace 
with each other, have no hesitation in robbing and plundering when- 
ever opportunity offers. The Beroccs are usually the aggressors, being 
better armed, and their place of residence in the mountain countries of 
Mukran and Beloochistan little known. The very day I reached the 
Aghor, a parly of them, under a person named Dad Ruheem Khan, 
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on their way to Beyla, took from the huts of two Noomreeas 
every article they could lay hands on, and levied a contribution 
of grain from some Hindoo pilgrims encamped there. They likewise 
stopped some of the people with whom I was travelling, who 
were in advance of the baggage ; but on learning that a British 
officer accompanied them, they instantly let them go. At the Beroee 
encampment, also, they demanded some sheep as a present, but a 
Noornreea I had left there to purchase milk threatened them with my 
anger if they dared to seize even one. 

Such is the eflcct which had been produced on the minds of these 
lawless men by the gallant ca])turc of Khelat, that they proceeded on 
their way without enforcing their demand. They were more nume- 
rous, and better appointed than the armed men with my party, and, had 
they chosen, might have robbed us without much difficulty ; but the 
very name of a European appeared to frighten them. A few months 
ago I sliould have been treated with every contumely, but now all were 
anxious to pay me attention. I felt convinced that the only danger 
attending my excursion was what I might incur from the vengeance of 
individuals who had lost relations or friends at the storm ; but even their 
irritated feelings will be allayed by time. 

In a country so divided into petty tribes as Beloochistan, where the 
authority of the chief, although acknowledged, is but little heeded, 
and where no man’s life or property is safe, further than he can hiinsell 
protect it, for a traveller to straggle from his parly is of course unsaff?, 
as the wretched state of poverty and starvation in which the greater 
portion of the population exist, would induce them to maUe a dash at 
him for the sake of his clothes. I was warned of this at Soiimecance, 
and could never leave our camp without one of the attendants follow- 
ing me at a distance, to watch over my security. While halted at the 
river, upwards of sixty Beroee and Noornreea families collected round 
us, to be fed. They came from all parts, and I had, therefore, an 
opportunity of inquiring about their mode of life. The milk of their 
camels, goats, and ewes, the dried berry called Bccra, wild herbs, and 
a very small quantity of the coarsest jowarce, arc what they subsist on. 
Meat they seldom touch, as all the male animals are disposed of for 
clothes or grain, and the females kept for their produce. Dates are 
considered a luxury, — so much sp that, when at Sonmceance, I was told 
of a Noornreea having asked a Banian, in whose shop he saw a pile of 
bags of them, whether he took any rest at night. On the Hindoo 
replying of course he did, the Noornreea expressed his surprise, and 
said, were he there he should be eating the dates day and night. 
Whenever I offered money, food was always requested in lieu of it. 

The complexions of the females are more fair than could have been 
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expected, from their exposed mode of life ; and the number of children 
with them was, as is usual among a poor population, very great. The 
Beroees all wear the low conical cap, which affords even less protection 
to the head than that of Sind. All were armed, mostly with a matchlock 
and long knife ; some had swords. Neither they nor the Noomreeas pay 
any regular tribute, but on occasions of festivity, the chiefs raise contri- 
butions in kind from the heads of families. All are liable to be called 
on for military service, during which time they receive food, and 
trifling pay. In the Jain’s territory, wherever cultivation is carried on, 
one-third of the produce goes to the chief, and the remainder is left to 
the peasant. The vicinity of roads is generally avoided, to escape 
molestation from travellers, and their camps are moved from place to 
place, as water or pasturage fail them. The nearest village to Hinglaj is 
Oormura, situated on the coast, at a distance of two days’ march, and 
said to contain 200 inhabitants, many of whom are fishermen. A few 
Hindoo shopkeepers reside there. The coins current are the German 
crown, the Mahmoodee rupee, and the Paolee. It is described as 
having a good bay ; but my lime did not admit of my visiting it. 

On ascending the left bank of the Aghor river, after passing between the 
break in the mountains, which seem as if they had been severed by some 
convulsion of nature, a full view is obtained of the sandhills. They 
appear to consist of one irregular range, cut in two by the river, extend- 
ing southward to near the sea, and to the north far into the mountains. 
They arc from three to four hundred feel in height, covered from base 
to summit with numberless small, conical-shaped ribbed peaks, like 
that of the Chunder Koops. Their surface appears to have been baked 
to hardness by the sun. Towards the plain, a few arc coated with a 
crust of dark brown-coloured sandstone, with which at one time the 
whole range seems to have been covered. A winding path, with several 
ascents and descents, steep, though short, leads through them. I picked 
up many pieces of talc (or Goruk Misree, and Chcrotec, as it was called 
by my companions) in the watercourses near them. 

On the north-eastern side is a plain of a mile in length, and half that 
width, much cut up by ravines. Through this the river flows over a 
bed of pebbles, its banks fringed with tamarisk and babool trees. On 
its right bank rises the Hingool Mountain, conspicuous in the range by 
its great height and scarped sides. The name given to the stream above 
the break in the Hara Mountains is the Hingool, and from them to the 
sea it is called the Aghor. It is always a running stream, is said to 
have a very long course, and rises on the melting of the snows to the 
northward, or, as it was described to me, without rain falling. After 
crossing its bed, where the water was about knee-deep, the path enters 
a deep ravine, which leads to a narrow valley, and, after winding among 
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l)ie hills for about two miles, reaches a running stream (the Assar Poara)> 
almost hid by two tamarisk bushes, on the banks of wh#h is the usual 
9halting-place. 

Half a mile from the valley, in a narrow gorge, the mountains on each 
side of which rise perpendicularly to nearly a thousand feet, is situated. 
Ihe temple of Hinglaj. It is a low mud edifice, built at one end of a 
natural cave of small dimensions, and only contains a tomb-shaped 
stone, which is called the goddess Mata, or Maha Maya, at the head .of 
the gorge. A steep and difficult ascent up the course of a w^aterfall 
leads to the top of the mountains, and after winding over their summils 
for some five or six miles, the pathway descends by another watercourse 
to the valley, where we encamped. An account of the different holy 
places visited, and the ceremonies performed on the journey, arc fully 
detailed in my description of the pilgrimage to Ilinglaj, 

Soon after reaching our encampment, another party of armed Beroees 
arrived, on their way to Bcyla, to learn the state of affairs. They 
requested me to give them tobacco and medicine, said tlicy lived from 
hand to mouth, and, now that their chief was killed (he had fallen al 
Khelat), -were worse off than before. They imagined I had come to sec 
if the country was worth taking (as indeed did every one I met), and 
assured me it would never repay the trouble of conquering it. The 
authority of Mohrab Khan, they said, was acknowledged as far as the 
borders of Persia ; and although his possessions had been encroached 
on by the Imam of Muscat, who had seized all the towns along the 
Coast of Mukran, and the Ame#rs of Sind, who had taken Kuracliee 
and other places, his territory was still of great extent. Khelat, the 
capital, had been always looked on as a maiden city, until the de- 
scendant of a line of kings fell, as became him, on his throne, before the 
all-conqucring arm of the British soldiery. 

This party was under Choola Beroee, and was, I imagine, only on 
the look-out for plunder, as, a day or two after our return to the banks 
of the Aghor river, they again passed us on their way back, without 
stopping, as usual, for food, and that same evening one of our camels 
was missing, stolen, jno doubt, by them. This was the limit of my 
excursion. The lime fixed for rejoining my regiment having nearly 
expired, I was not able to extend my journey, as I now felt anxious to 
do, by proceeding along the coast as far as Gwaddel, and then turning 
north, through Kcdje, Pungoor, and Noshky, visiting Khelat, and 
returning to Kurachee via Khozdar and Beyla. 

On our way back, nine days after first seeing them, T again visited 
the Chunder Koops. The appearance of the one which has fallen in 
was the same in the muddy pool, but that of water, instead of being 
clear, as before, was quite discoloured. The stream, also, had ceased 
47 ^ 
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flowing for soma time, as the plain bore no marks of moisture. On 
reaching theCsummit of the larger one, it was very evident that an 
irruption had taken place the day before (Monday), for the channel on^ 
the western side was quite filled with slime, which had oozed down the 
side of the bill, and ran some thirty yards into the plain below. The 
dry clods I had placed when there before, were covered, and it was not 
safe to cross where the mud had found an issue ; whereas my whole 
party had, when with me, walked round the edge of the basin. The 
jets rose as usual. So tenacious is the mud of this one, that even 
cocoanuts, which the Hindoos throw on it, do not sink ; but in the others 
it is more liquid. No alteration had taken place in the appearance of 
the small Koops. 

We now followed our former route, halting at the Plior river, near a 
muddy pool, and at a brackish well in the Churoo. Our next stage was 
over the plain beyond Dambo, and across the Poorally river (now quite 
dry), to a tank near Shaikh Boolum’s tomb. After passing it, we cross- 
ed some low sandy ridges, and wound under a range of sandhills, on 
which is a well, close to a few tamarisk trees. We then came to a salt 
flat called the Truppa, extending from the Gooroo Chcla-ka-Run to the 
Thura, from which it is distinguished by being totally bare of all 
shrubs. The tide docs not affect it, but rain brings out a crust of salt. 
We rejoined our former route at the graves of the Gooroo and •Chela, 
and then, entering the sandhills which encompass Sonmecance, de- 
scended to an oblong amphitheatre, surrounded by them, of about half a 
mile in width, and four in length, covered with the Savoo bush, and 
dotted here and there with pools of brackish water. This tract is called 
the Dotur Put, and it was to avoid it that we kept to the beach road 
when on our way to Dambo. I had been told that the .Tam and his 
Dewan intended visiting me on my return, and offering some presents ; 
but I fortunately reached Sonmeeanee when they were at Layarce, and 
after addressing letters to them both, expressing my thanks for the 
attention which had been paid me, and the safety with which I had tra- 
versed the country, I rode in at once to Kurachce. Most polite answers 
have since reached me, regretting that my unex;pected departure pre- 
■^’ented their having the pleasure of seeing me. 

I have only now to add that the distance I traversed from Kurachee 
to the Aghor river (about 150 miles) may be characterized as a barren 
waste, where the want of water and food would effectually stop the 
progress of troops. At Sonmeeanee alone are supplies obtainable. The 
population is scanty, much scattered, and their state of poverty quite 
distressing. Men’s minds are at present very unsettled, from the dis- 
traction caused by the death of so many of their chiefs, and the uncer- 
tainty of those residing at a distance from Khelat whether they are to 
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bf under the rule of the British or one of their own tribe. This is 
especially the case in the Jam’s territory, and most probably induced 
»his Dewans to be so pressing to have their master taken under British 
protection, for they feared that in the troubles which were expected to 
follow the death of Mehrab Khan, some ambitious chief might attempt 
to wrest his patrimony from him. As an instance of this feeling I may 
mention, that in the hills between Layaree and Beyla copper is found in 
large quantities, but from the dread of exciting the cupidity of the 
neighbouring chiefs, it is not allowed to be worked, A Hindoo now in 
Kurachce loaded twenty camels with the ore, on his return from 
Ilinglaj, unknown to the authorities, and obtained as many maunds of 
good metal from it; but on the circumstance reaching the ears of the 
Bewans, they sent to tell him his life would not be safe if he attempted 
to do so again, as the Jam did not permit any to be carried away, 
either by purchase or othenvise. The whole country is, indeed, rich in 
mineral productions, and well worthy the attention of an experienced 
geologist. 
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SONMEEANEE. 


The province of Lns is bounded on the north by the Knncrchnrce 
Hills ; on the east by the Pubb Mountains ; on the west it has the 
Haroo range ; and the sea forms its southern boundary. 

It is estimated at one hundred miles in length, by eighty miles in 
breadth, and is inhabited by the tribe of Noomreeas, whose Chief, Mccr 
Khan (a boy of fourteen years of age), usually resides at Beyla, a town 
about seventy miles from the sea coast. 

Sonmccancc is the only seaport of the province. It is a small 
village, containing about tw^ hundred mean houses, with a population 
scarcely amounting to nine hundred inhabitants. Of these, between 
three and four hundred arc Hindoos, some of whom arc engaged in 
trade, whilst others find employment as mechanics, &e. The Mceances, 
or fishermen, form the remaining portion of the population. 

The trading boats belonging to the port amount to twelve or fourteen, 
averaging in tonnage about eighty or a hundred candies each; but 
the number visiting it for commercial purposes during the open season 
(from September to June) is said to be between forty and fifty vessels. 
A considerable trade is carried on with Muscat, Kurachec, Bombay, 
Calicut, and other ports of less importance. 

The principal exports of the province of ^Lus arc wool, ghee, and a 
gum called Gogur ; also oils of different kinds, with great quantities of 
fish, sharkfins, &e. Except about seven or eight hundred candies of 
moong, no other grain is grown for exportation. The chief articles of 
commerce brought from Kabool, and the countries to the north-west, to 
be exported at Sonmeeanee, are madder, saffron, assafoetida, raisins, 
almonds, and dried fruits of different kinds. Until last year, horses 
were brought down in great numbers, — sometimes as many as two 
thousand in the course of the season ; but as largo purchases were made 
for the use of our cavalry in Afghanistan, about five hundred horses 
only were embarked at this port during the past year. 

The chief articles of import are English broadcloth, chintzes, mus- 
lins, tin, iron, steel, pepper, sngarcandy, cocoanufs, ginger, See. from 
Bombay ; dates and cloves arc introduced from Muscat j and Kurachec 
supplies a small quantity of Sind rice. 
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The most valuable part of the trade is in the hands of the Puthan 
merchants of Kabool, who annually visit Bombay with considerable 
investments of the produce of their country, which they exchange for 
articles of European manufacture. Until within these last few months, 
a duty of four per cent, was levied, at Sonmecanee, on exports and 
imports of every description, and, in addition to this, a transit duty of 
one rupee was payable at Beyla on every camel-load of merchandize 
passing it from the northward ; but Kafilas passing Beyla, in transit from 
the sea coast (having paid the regular customs of four per cent, at 
Sonmeeance) were not subjected to any additional impost within the 
Jam’s territory. If the merchant was a Hindoo, he was excluded from 
the benefit of this regulation, and required to pay one rupee in excess, 
on each camel-load. Horses were charged for at the rate of Rs. 4-8-0 
each, and a duty of Rs. 5 was levied on every slave imported from 
Muscat. The customs of Sonmeeance were rented by a Hindoo for 
Rs. 24,000 a year : it is believed that they amounted to Rs. 1,000 more. 

By an order of Shah Mewaz, Khan of Khelat, which was published 
here about six months ago,* the port a^d transit duties have been 
reduced to half of what they w^crc formerly : a pcr-centagc of two 
rupees at Sonmeeance, and half a-rupee transit duty on each camel- 
load at Beyla, is now the only tax on merchandize within the Jam’s 
territory. 

This reduction of the scale of duties, and the greater security of the 
line of communictation, have already had the effect of partially bring- 
ing back the trade with Kabool into the channel in which it flowed 
before the arbitrary and heavy exactions of the chiefs, through whose ter- 
ritories it had to pass, forced it to find a safer and less expensive route. 

The late Chief of Wudd, Wulcc Mahomed, is spoken of as having boon 
most exorbitant in his exactions, often enforcing payment at the rate of 
ten or twelve per cent. His son Ruheem Khan has been forbid to levy 
any transit duties, and instead of the former per-centage of Rs. 14 or 
Rs. IG, Rs. 2-8-0 are now levied on merchandize between Sonmecanee 
and Khelat. The circuitous route by Kurachce, Sehwan, &c. will, in 
consequence, be abandoned, and the Afghan merchants, with whom 
I have had an opportunity of conversing, express an opinion that when 
the late enactments for the encouragement of commerce arc more 
generally known, a great increase to trade may be confidently 
anticipated. 

The accompanying Returns exhibit the value of all imports and ex- 
ports at Sonmeeance, from the 1st September 1840 to the 31st May 1841 
(the period during which trade was carried on), at Rs. 9,91,773. 


* A. D. 1841. 
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This, I am informed, is a considerable improvement on Ihe trade of 
the preceding year, thoiigli, for the reason (no aeconni of it having 
been hitherto kept here) which has already been reported to Governmenl, 
I regret my inability to state the exact amount of increase which has 
taken place. It is, however, generally, and I bcli('ve acciirat(dy, 
estimated, that within the last two years, the Value of the import trade 
has increased fully Rs. 3,00,000. 

The export trade during the same period has been almost stationary, 
owing to the disturbed state of the country between Khclat and Ileyhi 
having prevented the Afghans from bringing down investments of 
assafcctida, madder, saflron, &:e., — a circumstance which, by confining 
their purchases in the Bombay market to narrower limits, has had an 
unfavourable inlluencc on the return trade. 

The Brahoce Chiefs to the south of Ivhelat have lately resorted to 
their former practice of levying a heavy tax on merchandize in transit. 
The alleged dangerous nature of the journey has been made a pretext 
for raising the hire of camels to more than double its usual amount 
(formerly the hire of a camel from Sonmecanee to Khelat was Rs. 10 
or Rs. 12, now Rs. 30 and Rs. 36 arc paid); and, in consequence, 
comparatively few individuals have been induced to engage in a 
trade presenting such serious obstacles to carrying it on with 
advantage. 

A great impulse would no doubt be given to the trade with Afghanis- 
tan by this route, were it possible for the Afghans to dispose of their 
investments, and eflect all their purchases at this place ; and such an 
arrangement, by bringing the marl so mneh nearer, would enable them 
to make tliree trips (inst(*ad of one, as at present) in the year. Most of 
those with whom 1 have conversed on the subject are fully sensible 
of its advantages, of wliicli, if in their power, they would eagerly 
avail thcmselv(is. On the other hand, a fcAV among them are averse 
to any such change, as it would, they say, have th(‘ cllcct of converting 
into merchants many individuals wlio (with the market at its present 
distance from them) have no iiitcniion of engaging in the trade, and of 
thus reducing the profits of those by whom it is now carried on. I need 
not remark on the eflcct which such anlicipatial competition would Jiavc 
in cheapening 'Kuropcan manufactures in Afghanistan, and rendering 
them more generally ticcessible to the people of tliat country. 1 fear, 
however, that the limited quantity of goods e.arried off by this route does 
not yet hold out sufficient inducement to Bombay merchants to send in- 
vestments here to be disposed of; but in the event of the trade inerea.s- 
ing, so as to render it desirable for them to do so, it would be necessary 
to have timely notice of their intention conveyed to the political 
authorities in Afghanistan, in order to prevent any disappointment that 
48s 
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might ensue, if the Afghans were not to be warned in lime to allow of 
their making corresponding arrangements. 

Until about eight years ago, wool was not exported from Sonmeeanee, 
having previou.s tO that period been used in the manufacture of a stuff 
called Nodee, then in general u.se among the people in this part of the 
country ; but since it became an export to Bombay, its value has 
increased from Rs. 3 and Rs. 4, to Rs. 18 and Rs. 20 per Sonmeeanee 
maund ; and the Native manufacture has, consequently, been entirely 
abandoned. The high price of this article naturally led to great care in 
the rearing of sheep, and preparing their fleeces for the market ; and it 
is supposed that if three successive famines had not destroyed many of 
the flocks, the trade in wool would by this time be nearly double 
its present value. It is, however, again likely to improve, as famines of 
such long duration had not been previously experienced in this country. 
The wool shipped here is brought from the hills near Shah Bilawul and 
Wudd, and was sold in Bombay last season (as Khorasan wool) at 
from Rs. 130 to Rs. 150 a candy. 

Ghee is the only other article exported to any extent by the traders of 
this place, and to it also the remarks on the wool trade apply gene- 
rally ; but until the supply of both (on which the comfort, if not the 
existence, of the people of this country may be said chiefly to depend) 
shall very far exceed its present value, no great increase in the consump- 
tion of our manufactures can be looked for in the southern parts of 
Beloochistan. 
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Return of all Exports and Imports conveyed hy the .Sonmecanee Route 
(to and from Bombay) by the Afghan Merchants^ during the 
Trading Season of 1S40-41. 

So7imccaneCj June 1841. 

Imports from Bombay. 

1 . Anchovy paste . . . . . . , , Rs. 20 

2. Barley, pearl . . . . . . . . . . . . 30 

3. Beads. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . POO 

4. Bear’s grease . . .. .. .. .. .. 50 

5. Biscuit . . . . . . . . . . . . 48 

6. Blacking . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 35 

7. Blankets, English . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 70 

8. Books. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 30 

9. Bottle-stands . . . . . . . . . . , . . . 24 

10. Braces, India rubber. . .. .. .. .. CO 

11. Ditto, cotton ,, .. .. .. .. .. .. 94 

12. Broadcloth, of sorts . . .. .. .. .. .. 11,050 

13. Brushes, hair. . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 190 

14. Ditto, clothes .. .. .. .. .. .. 28 

15. Ditto, tooth .. .. .. .. .. .. 24 

IG. Bukkum (a dye) . . . . . , . . . . . . 430 

17. Buttons .. .. .. .. .. .. ],090 

18. Camlet .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 84 

1 9. Camphor . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 200 

20. Canvas . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . 90 

21 . Caps, gun . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 80 

22. Caps, night, worsted . . . . . . . . . . . . 40 

23. Candles . . . . . , . . . . 200 

24. Cardamoms .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,880 

25. Cards, playing . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2C 

26. Chintz .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 81,510 

27. Cigars .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,100 

28. Cinnamon . . . . . . . . . . . . . . • . 1,240 

29. Cloaks . . . . . . . , . . . . . • . . 90 

30. Cloves .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 1,150 

31. Coffee.. •• .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 350 

32. Coffee-mills .. .. .. .. .. •• •• •• 18 

33. Combs, hair .. .. .. .. .. .. •. •. 100 

34. Ditto, curry .. .. .. .. .. .. 124 

35. Copper slabs . . . . . . . . . - • . 1 2,500 

36. Copper vessels .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 610 

37. Corduroy , . . . . . . . . . • . . . . . 300 

38. Crockery . . . . . . . . • . . . 440 

39. Cutlery . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,680 
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10. Desks, writing, Cliiim . . . . Rs. 30 

4 1 . Dimity . , . . . . . . . . . . . 7,025 

42. Dish-cov(‘i’s, tin . . . . .. . . . . . . . . 24 

43. Drawers, worsted . . . . . . . . . . 90 

4i, Duck, of sorts .. .. .. .. .. .. 725 

45. Eaii-dc-Colognc . . . . . . . . . . . . 12 

40. Esprit-dc-rose . . . . . . . . . . . . 50 

47. Flannel .. .. .. .. .. .. 750 

48. Flannel shirts . . . . . . . . . . 200 

49. Fowling-piece .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 125 

50. Gingliains . . . . , . , . . . . . . . 64 

51. Ginger, China, preserved .. .. .. .. .. .. 810 

52. Ditto, Jamaica .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 50 

53. Glass-ware . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 300 

54. Gloves, leather .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 310 

55. Ditto, moleskin .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 70 

56. GoAvns, chintz . . . . . . . . . . . . 90 

57. Handkerchiefs, silk . . , . . . . . , . . . 236 

58. Ditto, China . .. .. .. .. 100 

59. Ditto, cotton . , . . . . . . . . . . 336 

60. Ditto, shawl . . . . . . . . . . . . 60 

61. Herring paste. . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 24 

62. Hooks and eyes .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 25 

63. Hosiery . . . . . . . . . . • • . • 950 

61. Ink-powder .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 70 

65. Inkstands . . . . . . . . . . . . 30 

66. Iron, bar .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 168 

67. Iron utensils . . . . . . . . . . . . . ■ * . 600 

68. Jacconets ,. .. .. .. .. .. .. 12,090 

69. Jamdanecs . . . . . . . . . . . . 48,760 

70. Jams and jellies . . . . . . . . . . . . 200 

71. Jussut. . .. .. .. .. .. .. 220 

72. Lead 500 

73. Longcloth . . . . . . . . . . . . 66,430 

74. Lucifer matches .. .. .. .. 30 

75. Moleskin . . . - . • . . . . • . 620 

76. Mugs, pewter . . . . • • . - . . • . • • 60 

77. Muhnuls . . . . . . • - • • • • • • 14,100 

73. Mustard . . . . . . . . . • . . • • • 24 

79. Needles and ])ins . . . . . . • • 670 

80. Nutmegs .. .. .. .. .. •• •• 

81. Oil, Macassar. . .. .. .. . •• •• •• 

82. Oil, salad . . . . . . . . . • • • • • 

83. Oysters, preserved . . . . . . . . • • • • • • 

84. Padlocks, iron .. .. .. .. •• 60 

85. Paper, foolscap .. .. .. .. •• • • 650 

86. Ditto, ditto, hooks . . - . . - • • • • ■ ■ 

87. Ditto, letter . . , . . . . • . • • • * • ■ 
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88. Paper, note Rs. 146 

89. Ditto, ditto, demy . . . . , . , , 1 l(j 

90. Pencils . . . . . . . . . . . . gQ 

91. Pepper, black 

92. Peppermint .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 104 

93. Peppermint lozenges. . . . . . . . . . . . 00 

94. Perfumery .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 150 

95. Pickles . . . . . . . . . . . , . . 48 

96. Pistols . . . . . . . . . , . . .45 

97. Plaid, worsted . . . . . . . . . . 55 

98. Powder, gun .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 40 

99. Ditto, tooth. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 30 

100. Ditto, flask . . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 20 

101. Pomatum .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 74 

102. Quills 200 

103. Reel cotton .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 120 

104. Saddlery .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,115 

105. Salmon, preserved .. .. .. .. .. .. 325 

106. Sardines, preserved .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 150 

107. Satin-jean .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,626 

108. Sealing-wax .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 50 

109. Seidlitz, in cases . . . . . . . . 250 

110. Shirts, cotton .. .. .. .. .. .. 718 

111. Ditto, ditto, coloured . . . . . . . . 200 

1 12. Soap, Windsor, skc. . . . . . . . . . . 500 

113. Soda powders .. .. .. .. .. .. 200 

114. Sodawatcr .. .. .. .. 160 

1 15. Spectacles . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 400 

1 16. Spoons, pewter . . . . . . . . 48 

1 17. Sheeting cloth . . . . . . . . . . 32,2/5 

118. Shubmim ditto .. .. .. .. .. 3,000 

119. Sugarcandy .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3,600 

120. Sugar, common .. .. .. .. .. .. 7,400 

121. Stocks, silk and satin. . .. .. .. 100 

122. Table-cloths .. .. .. .. .. 170 

123. Table-covers .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 200 

124. Tea 0,110 

125. Teapots, Queen’s metal .. .. .. .. .. 50 

126. Thread and tape . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,750 

127. Ticking 40 

128. Tinning (Kulaec) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6,740 

129. Tobacco -150 

130. Toomskutce . . . . . . . . • . . . . . . . 250 

131. Towels.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 270 

132. Turkey twilled cloth (Alwan) .. .. .. .. .. 1,34,082 

133. Umbrellas .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 70 

134. Velvet 9,040 
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135. Velvet chintz . . . . . . . . Us. 2,270 

13G. Vinegar . . . . . . - . . . . . . . 12 

137. Wafers .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 15 

138. Zebras 1,32,551 


Total Value . . . . Rs. 6,25,284 


Exports to Bombay. 

1. Assafo[:ti(la .. .. .. .. .. .. ..Rs. 1,050 

2. Carpets . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 800 

3. 254 horses, estimated at . . . . . . . . . . . . 63,500 

4. Jeera . . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 820 

5. Madder . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 890 


Total Value of Exports by Afghans . . . . . . Rs. 67,060 

Ditto of Imports by ditto . . . . . . 6,25,284 

Estimated Value of Merchandize landed* at Kurachee. . 75,000 


Total Value of the Afghan Trade by this route . . Rs. 7,67,344 


Return of the Trade carried ouy by Merchants residing at SonmeeaneCy 
tvith Bombay y Muscaty and Sindy during the Season 0 / 1840 - 41 . 

Imports from Bombay. 

1 . Beads . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Rs. 50 

2. Cajoo nuts .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 160 

3. Cardamoms .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 134 

4. Chuna. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 48 

5. Chab-Chcnace . . , • . . . . . . . . . . 48 

6. Cinnamon . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 

7. Cloves. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 45 

8. Copper vessels . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 250 

9. Copra.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,381 

10. Oinger, dry .. .. .. 7 

1 1 . Gaguneea . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 30 

12. Gootal 37 

13. Hooka-snakes .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 30 

14. Hyd (a dye) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 603 

15. Iron, bar .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,945 

16. Iron nails .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 500 

17. Iron cooking vessels . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 95 

18. Jownree . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 8,025 

19. Lead 310 

* The boat on board which these goods were sjjjppcd sailed from Bombay too late in the 
season to reach Sonmeeanee, and consequently put into the port of Kurachee. 
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20. Lohan 

. . 




. . Rs. 4 

21. Looking-glasses, Native 

• • . • . a 


32 

22. Najoolee 

. . 


• • . a a a 


45 

23. Nareeal 

. , 


. . .a . . 


271 

24. Noushadur 



• . a a . . 


12 

25. Nutmegs 



a a . . .a 


24 

26. Padlocks, iron 


a a a a 


30 

27. Paper, China . . 




150 

28. Pepper 

. . 




2,070 

29. Phutkuree 




, , 

150 

30, Rice . . 





a. 19,740 

31, Silk, raw 




, . 

114 

32. Sindur 





6 

33. Soap . . 





50 

34. Sootlee 




. . 

535 

35. Sooparee 




. a 

1,370 

36. Sugarcandy 

. • 

. . 



370 

37. Sugar, common 

(Kund) 



6,900 

38. Tinning (Kulace) 



10 

39. Tobacco 

* , 

• • • . 


• . 

204 

40. Maderpat 




. a 

12,000 

41. Dorias 

• • 

. • . • 



1,200 

42. Jamdances 

« • 

. . 


• • 

1,200 

43. Jacconets 


. . . • 



1,620 

44. Madrassccs 


. . 

. . 


1,800 


Total Value of Imports from Bombay. , 

•• 

Ks. 6d,(>ir> 



Imports froai Muscat. 



1. Almonds 


. • . * 

.a . . .a 

, , 

.alls. 144 

2. Dates, wet 




a a 

29,600 

3. Ditto, dry 




. a 

400 

4. Gunpowder 




. . 

30 

5. Madder 


. . 


. . 

565 

0. Limes. . 


« • 



56 

7. Wheat 


. . 



11.370 


Total Value of Imports from Muscat. . 


Rs. 42,225 



Imports 

FROM SlNO. 



1. Bhung 



• a « • a a 

. . 

..Rs. 51 

2. Goor .. 



■ . • • • . 


686 

3. Loongees 





120 

4. Puttoo 




. . 

200 

.5. Mcthce 




. . 

126 

6. Rice .. 





10,020 



Total Value of Inlfiorts from Sind. . 

. . 

Rs. 11,403 
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Exports to Bombay. 

1. Fish 

2. Fishmaws 

3. Ghcc . . 

4. Googur 

5. Indigo 

6. Oil, Bursee 

7. Purwas (i^dyc) 

.8. Sharkfins 

9. Wool . . 

Total Value of Exports to Bombay. . 
Exports to Muscat. 

1 . Cotton 

2. Goat-hair 

3. Hides.. 

4. Ditto, tanned. . 

5. Kupata (mat bags) . . 

Total Value of Exports to Museat. . 
Exports to Sind. 

1 . Borces (coarse Kumlecs) 

2. Khar (food for cattle) . . . . , . 

3. Khul (ditto) 

4. Moong 

5. Plierlas (mats) 

6. Salt 

7. Sirus . . 

8. Sudur. . 

Total Value of Exports to Sind . . 


..Rs. 474 

2,G30 
. . 34,287 

3,050 
900 
12,355 
. . 805 

1,437 
.. 1,18,720 

Rs. 1,74,718 


. . Rs. 820 
102 
21.5 

. . 70 

108 

Rs. 1,435 


. . Rs. 2,370 
130 
430 
1,200 
3 16 

. . 46 

450 

195 

Rs. 5,033 



Summary of the Entire Trade of Sonmccanccj for the Season 1840 - 41 . 


Imports. 

Value of Imports from Bombay by Afghans . . . . “ . . Rs. 6 , 20 , 2 cS l 

Ditto ditto by Resident Traders .. .. Cl/ilo 

Ditto from Muscat by ditto .. .. .. d2,22;j 

Ditto from Sind by ditto . . . . . . . . 


Total Value of Imports . . . . Rs. 7 ,*h‘h .")27 


Exports. 

Value of Exports to Bombay by Afghans . . . . . . Rs. (i7,0G0 

Ditto ditto by Resident Traders .. .. 1,71,718 

Ditto to IMuscat by ditto .. .. .. .. 1,135 

Ditto to Sind by ditto , . . . . . . . 5,033 

Total Value of Exports. . . , Rs. 2, 1S,2 16 

Ditto of Imports. . . . 7, 13, .'527 


Value of the whole Trade. . . . Rs. 9,01,773 
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From Liculoiianl Gordon, British Agent at Sonmccance, 

To J. P. WiLT.otTJiiDY, Esq., Sccrclary to Government, Bombay. 

Sonmeeance, 2Wi June 1842. 
Sill, 

I have the honour to forward, for submission to the Honorable the 
Governor in Coiiiieil, tin* accom])anying Returns of the Trade of 
Sonmeeanee, from Jst September IH 1 1 to Mist May 1812, whieh exhibit 
its value at Rs. l(),2(),S0o, being an inercasc on the corresponding period 
of .1810-11 of Rs. 

2. Tills increase has taken ])lace under circumstances peculiarly 
unfavourable. A few of the Kandahar nunvliants, after completing their 
investments at Bombay, sold them olf on the spot on hearing of the 
disturbances in 7\ fghanistan, and that the only two Kafilas which have', 
this season ventured beyond Khelat from this side had been plundered 
by the insurgents, 'fhe sain(‘ causes also diiterred others from purchas- 
ing so largely as lli(!y would otherwise have done ; and the present 
returns, thm’efon*, will not be considered a fair criterion of what the 
trade by this routi' would l)eeom(‘ in tiuu»s of greater security. 

3. 'J’he modiheation of the custom dues at this j)ort giv(‘s gcmc'rni 
satisfaction, and has quite ])Ut an end to disputes, which were too 
frequent when, as formerly, the amount of duly imjiosed diipended 
(diiefly on the whims of the individuals who collected it. The Jam of 
Beyla, also, has felt the advantage of an arrangement under which his 
revenues from customs have this season increased about Rs. 4,000. 
When the port dues here and at KiirachcM* were both alike, as was the 
case a few years ago, both j)laces enjoyed about an e(pial share of the 
Kandahar transit trade. A trilling real net ion of the duties here, how- 
ever, added to the. consideration shown by the late Jam of Beyla to 
merchants, brought at once a few of those who had given the preference 
to Kurachce to thisjmrt; others soon followed their exain|)le, and for 

^ the last two years the whole of *oe Kandahar trade with J}ombay has 
passed through this channel. This circumstance has, I understand, 
attracted the attention of the Ame(*rs at Hyderabad, from whose agents 
letters have been recently received here ])y certain meridiants, strongly 
urging them to abandon this port in favour of Kurachce, where, it is 
allirmed, duties will, in future, be le\icd at the reduced rates exacted 
here, and arrangements entered into with the tribes on the route by 
Shah Bilawul, for a cheaper passage to Kafilas through their districts 
than is now obtained via Beyla and Wudd, to Khelat. It is therefore 
• to be' hoped that this spirit of rivalry may be the means without divert^ 
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ing Ihc traiHc from iu present course, \>f encouraging it to some extent,* 
by prompting those chiefs who now profit by its transit througli their 
territories to additional exertions to assist and protect those who carry 
it on. 

4. The difficulty of obtaining carriagi* for tlie conveyance of mer- 
chandize has not been so great as might be expected. l>ut few of the 
Bralioees between this and Khelat, who hire out tlieir camels regularly, 
have been induced to sell tliem to Government; besides, the Afghan 
merchants have no fears on this account, as llujy say tlicir own ecnintry 
aflbrds an ample supj)ly of carriage, which would r(‘adily be obtained, 
on the restoration of tran(|uillity there, to me(.*t the pro])able demand 
consequent on an increased trade wiili India. 

5. It will appear from the returns that but litth' wool has been tliis 
year exported from Sonmeeancc. A small quantity iin[)orted into Bom- 
bay early in tlie season was sold at eonsiderable loss, and, in eonse- 
quence, the dealers in wool at this place havii Uiqil liaek the bulk of llieir 
slock of this article, in cxpcctalion of remnu(u*ating jirices after the 
monsoon. 

(i. I may mention that about Rs. ()(),0()() worth of this year’s iinpovls 
were paid for with Company’s currency, bvouglit down by individuals in 
sums of Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 15,000, and at immense risk, from Kandahar 
and Khelat to Bombay. 

I hav(‘, cVi'. 

(Signed) JM. Fokiils (iokdon, 

lirilish Agent, Sonmecanee. 
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Exports from Sonmeeanee to Bombay by Resident Traders. 


1. Fish 

...Bs. 142 

0 

0 

2. Fislimaws (Pliota) 

C80 

0 

0 

3. Fish oil 

84 

0 

0 

4. Gogur ((1 gum) ... 

... 5.020 

0 

0 

5. Khor (ditto) 

178 

12 

0 

6. Purwas (a dye) 

1,078 

0 

0 

7« Sharkfins 

892 

0 

0 

8. Wool 

... 50,550 

0 

0 

Total Value of Exports to Bombay by Resident Traders... Rs. 58,024 

12 


Imports from Muscat. 




1 . Almonds 

...Rs. 2.59 

0 

0 

2. Dates 

29,674 

0 

0 

3. Gunpowder ... 

77 

0 

0 

4. Limes ... ... ... ... 

81 

0 

0 

5. Joban ... ... ... 

37 

8 

0 

C. Mawa ... 

89 

0 

0 

7. Melub 

... 40 

0 

0 

8. Sabur 

15 

0 

0 

Total Value of Imports from Muscat... 

...Rs. 30,275 

8 

0 

Exports to Muscat. 




1 . Borces (a coarse stuff, made chiefly from goat-hair. 

with a 



little wool mixed) 

...Rs. 2,233 

8 

0 

2. Goat-hair ... 

43 

12 

0 

3. Hides 

1,350 

0 

0 

4. Indigo (grown near Beyla) .. . 

805 

0 

0 

5. Kupats (mat bags) ... ... 

86 

0 

0 

C . Madder 

... 676 

0 

0 

7. Pliulas (mat materials) 

256 

8 

0 

8. Suddrees (small mats) 

522 

0 

0 

Total Value of Exports to Muscat... 

...Rs. 5,972 

12 

0 

Imports from Sind. 

. 



1 . Bhung 

...Rs. 22 

0 

0 

2. Choones, 358 pieces 

408 

12 

0 

3. Goor * 

3,653 

0 

0 

4. Indigo ... ... ... 

' 840 

0 

0 

5. Jowarcc 

... 3,092 

0 

0 
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6. KhcSi 133 pieces 

...Rs. 466 

0 

0 

7. Loongees, 73 ... 

no 

4 

0 

8. Maith (a mineral) 

310 

0 

0 

9. Opium 

91 

0 

0 

10. Peshgeers, 1,248 pieces (for women’s dresses) 

1,873 

12 

0 

1 1 . Rice, red 

47.013 

0 

0 

1 2. Soosecs, 1 60 pieces (striped cotton cloths) 

3,3.50 

0 

0 

13. Turbans 

26 

0 

0 

Total Value of Imports from Sind... 

...Rs. 61,205 

12 


Exports to the Coast or Sind. 



1 . Cloth (a coarse cotton) 

...Rs. 220 

0 


2. Cotton seeds ... ... 

28 

8 

0 

3. Ghee 

6,396 

0 

0 

4. Khur (food for cattle) 

610 

0 

0 

5. Khar 

364 

12 

0 

6. Oil (Sirus Koolcl) 

4,917 

0 

0 

7. Moong 

1,088 

0 

0 

8. Salt ... 

45 

4 

0 

9. Sirya 

435 

0 

0 

Total Value of Exports to Siiid ... 

...lls. 14,134 

8 

0 

Summary of ihe Trade of Sonmer.anee for 1841-42. 



Imports. 




Value of Im}iorts from Bombay by Afghans 

...Rs. 12,7.3,221 

1 

0 

llitto ditto by Resident Traders... 

... 93,770 

0 

0 

Ditto from Muscat by ditto 

30,275 

0 

0 

Ditto from the Coast of Sind 

61,2.55 

12 

0 

Total Value of Imports ... 

...Rs. 14,.58,.527 

13 

0 

Exports. 




Value of Exports to Bombay by Afghans 

...Rs. 83,544 

0 

0 

Ditto ditto by Resident Traders ... 

58,624 

12 

0 

Ditto to Muscat by ditto 

5,972 

12 

0 

Ditto to the Sind Coast by ditto ... 

14,134 

8 

0 

Total Value of Exports... 

•..Rs. 1,62,276 

0 

0 

Ditto* of Imports... 

14,58,527 

0 

0 

Total Value of the Trade.,. 

...Rs. 16,20,803 

0 

0 
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Comparative Statement of the Value of Imports and Exports at Son 
meeanee for the Seasons of 1810-41 and 1841-42. 

Imports. 


Imports ia 1840-41. 

Value. 

Value in 1841-42. 


Its. 

Its. a. p. 

By Afghans from Bombay 

fi,2!),S84 

12,78,221 1 0 

By llesident Trailers at Bombay. . 

(M/ilo 

98,770 0 0 

Do. do. at Muscat... 

42,22,-) 

30,275 0 0 

Do. do. at Sind. . . . 

11 , 10:1 

01,255 12 0 

Total Imports Its. 

7.18.127 

14,58,527 13 0 


Exports. 


Exports ill 1840-41. 

Value. 

Value ill 1841-42. 

By Afghans to Bombay 

By Uesideiit Traders to Bombay. . 
Do. do. to Mu.scat. . 

Do. do. to Sind .... 

Its. 

()7,0C)0 
1,74,718 
l,i:i4 I 
,o,o:i3 

Its. a. p. 
83,.) 44 0 0 

1 .58,(i21 12 0 

1 .0,072 12 0 

11,131 8 0 

E.xports Rs. 

Imports 

2,48,2 1(3 
7,48,127 

1,(;2,27() 0 0 
14,.08,:)27 0 0 

Total Rs.| 

9,90,373 

K), 20,803 0 0 


Reltirn of Imports and Exports at Sonmccancc^ from I 5 / September 1811 
to l5^ May 18 12, showing the Cost at Bombay. 


1. 

Beads, ruby, crystal, &c. ... 

...Rs. 4,989 

0 

0 

2. 

Bcdls, small 

9 

0 

0 

3. 

Betclnuts 

41 

0 

0 

4. 

Blankets, 100, at Bs. 3 each 

300 

0 

0 

5. 

Book muslin, 1,835 pieces, at Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 1 each 

... , 6,218 

0 

0 

6. 

Broadcloth ... ... 

3,026 

0 

0 

7. 

Brocade, gold 

375 

0 

0 

8. 

Bukkiirti (a dye) ... 

70 

0 

0 

9. 

Buttons 

12 

8 

0 

10. 

Cajoo nuts ... ... 

17 

10 

0 

11. 

Camphor ... ... 

... 75 

0 

0 

12. 

Candles 

210 

0 

0 

13. 

Chinawarc ... 

4,150 

0 

0 

14. 

Chintzes, 17,189 pieces, at Rs. 3 to Rs.*15 each ... 

... 1,58,832 

0 

0 

15. 

Ditto, velvet, 1,033 pieces, at Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 each 

24,422 

8 

0 

16. Chundun ; 

20 

0 

0 
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17. Cinnamon ... 

• 

Rs. 930 

0 

0 

IS. Copper 

**• ••• 

19,078 

10 

0 

19. (Copper vessels 

••• %• 9 

403 

8 

0 

20. (>opra 

••• 

114 

2 

0 

21. Cowries 

•** ••• ■■■ 

* 

0 

0 

22. Curry combs and brusUcs ... 

• •• 

755 

0 

0 

2.'?. Cutlery 

• •• «■« 

1,790 

0 

0 

21. Dimity, 897 pieces, at lls. il-12-0 to Rs. d-6-() each 

.3,58,3 

0 

0 

2j. Doj)iittas, ,301 pieces, at Ivs. 

1-vS-O to Us. 2-8-0 each 

752 

0 

p 

20. Dorias, r>80 ]>icecs, at Us. 2-2 

-0 to Us. 4 each 

1,700 

8 

0 

27. Fireworks ... 

... ... ... . . . 

1 1 

11 

0 

28. Gingham, 7.3 pieces, at Ils. .3-8-0 each 

255 

0 

0 

29. Ginger, dry ... 

... 

M 

0 

0 

30. Glassware ... 

... 

2,000 

0 

0 

.31. Goolal 

... ,,, ,,, ,,, 

10 

1 i 

0 

.32. Iron... 

... . • . ... ... 

117 

s 

0 

33. Iron nails 

••• ... ... ... 

20 

12 

0 

,3 1. Iron To was ... 

... ... ... • . • 

779 

8 

0 

3.3. Jaccnnels, o, 12 1 ])ieces, at Us 

. 2-0-0 lo Us. 5- 1-1-0 each... 

22, 1 0 1 

0 

0 

30. Jamdanecs, 31,217 ineco^s, at Us. 1-12-0 to Us. d-1-0 each. 

70,874 

0 

0 

.37. Jean, 1,. 3.3.3 pieces, at Us. b to Us. 10 each 

1 1,895 

0 

0 

.38. Kinkob 

••• 

12,012 

0 

0 

39. Lead 

... ... ».• ••• 

80 

0 

0 

dO. Leatlier 

... ... ... • . • 

240 

0 

0 

•11. liOoking-glnsses 

... 

2,001 

0 

0 

d2. JiOngclotli, 25,037) pieces, at Us. ;3-d-0 to Us. 12 Us. 15 




each 

... 

1,89,900 

9 

0 

43. Loongcos 

... 

50 

0 

0 

41. jMadapollanis, 9, 18(i }>ieccs, at Us. 2-12-0 to Us. 8- 1-0 each 

49,109 

0 

0 

45. Madrassees, 21 1 pieces, at Us. 

1 1 to Us. 12-8-0 ciiuh 

2,500 

0 

0 

40. Medicines 

... ... ... • . • 

40 

0 

0 

47. iMulniids, 1 1,2 18 pieces, at Us 

2-12-0 to Us. .3 each 

42,43.3 

0 

0 

48, Nankeen 

... ... ... ... 

32 

8 

0 

49. Nutmegs 

... ••• ... 

2.3 

(f 

0 

50. i’adlocks, 725 dozen 

... ... ... ... 

1,102 

8 

0 

51. Paper, foolscap and letter ... 

... 

741 

0 

0 

52. Ditto, (3ii!ia 

... 

124 

0 

0 

53. Ditto, old 

... 

325 

0 

0 

51. Pej)pcr, black 

... 

3,008 

0 

0 

55. Ditto, red... 

... 

21 

8 

0 

50. Peshgeers, 210 pieces, at Ils. 

2 and Us. 0 each ... 

1,000 

0 

0 

57. Hope, cotton ... 

... 

535 

10 

0 

58. lloomals, 2,920 dozen, at Us. 

1-4-0 to Us. 2-8-0 per dozen. 

5,823 

4 

0 

59. Saws 

... ... ... ... 

1.30 

0 

0 

00. Scissors 

• ... ... ... 

1,101 

8 

0 

01. Shawls, 1,003, at Us. 2 to Us. 0 each 

5,071 

12 

0 

02. Sheeting, 8,194 pieces, at Us. 

0 to lU. 10 each 

92,09 1 

0 

0 
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63 . Shubnum, 2,121 pieces, at Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 each ... 

...Rs. ^,390 

0 

0 

Silks (Atlashee Reshim) 

9,931 

4 

0 

6.0. Sindoora 

9 

9 

0 

6G. Soap 

64 

4 

0 

67. Soomba ... 

800 

0 

0 

68. Soorees 

124 

0 

0 

69. Steel ... ... ... 

994 

0 

0 

70. Sugarcandy 

14,973 

8 

0 

71. Sugar, soft 

29,706 

7 

0 

72. Tea 

2,840 

0 

0 

73. Tinning 

540 

0 

0 

74. Tinsel 

41 

0 

0 

76. Tlircad 

26 

12 

0 

76. Turkey cloth (Ulwan), 22,223 pieces, at Rs. 7-8-0 

to 



Rs. 1 1 each 

... 2,69,029 

13 

0 

77. Turmeric 

661 

0 

0 

78. Velvet, 1,629 pieces 

3.6,601 

0 

0 

79. Wrist ornaments 

3,490 

0 

0 

80. Yarn, cotton, 16,730 lbs., at G as. and 8 as. per lb. 

7,463 

0 

0 

81. Zebra cloths (Ubra), 41,673 pieces, at Rs. 1-14-0 

to 



Rs. 4-12-0 each 

... 1,29,2.64 

9 

0 


Total Value of Imports by Afghans... Co.’s Us. 12,7.‘h22l I 0 


Exports from Sonmeeanke to Bomday. 


1. 

266 horses ... ... ... 

...Rs. 64,000 

0 

0 

2. 

Indigo 

12,960 

0 

0 

3. 

Jeerah 

6,620 

0 

0 

4. 

Pistah 

196 

0 

0 

5. 

Madder 

688 

0 

0 

6. 

Wool 

180 

0 

0 


Total Value of Exports to Bombay by Afghans... 

Co.’s Rs. 83,5 J4 

0 

0 


Imports from Bombay, by Traders at 

SONMEEANEE. 



1. 

Alum 

...Rs. 236 

0 

0 

2. 

Bctelnnts 

2,176 

0 

0 

3. 

Broadcloth ... 

174 

0 

0 

4. 

Cajoo nuts ... 

74 

0 

0 

5. 

Cardamoms... 

100 

0 

0 

6. 

Chintzes 

654 

0 

0 

7. 

Chundim 

12 

8 

0 

8. 

Cinnamon ... 

108 

0 

0 

9. 

Copper utensils 

180 

0 

0 

10. 

Copra 

3,122 

0 

0 

11. 

Coriander seed . . . , 

12 

0 

0 

12. 

Cowries 

82 

8 

0 
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13. Dimity 

... 

• •• 

... 

• • • 

... 

...Rs. 22 12 0 

14. Doputtas 

• « • 

«. • 

... 

... 

... 

. . . 

495 0 0 

15. Dorias 

. . . 

• • • 

... 

.. . 


. • . 

1,137 8 0 

16. Gingham 

. . . 

... 

... 

. . . 

. • . 

• ■ ■ 

85 4 0 

17. Goolal 

. . . 

... 

... 


... 

. . . 

28 0 0 

18. Gram 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

. • . 

. . . 

400 0 0 

19. Handkerchiefs 

. . . 


• • • 

... 

■ . . 

. . . 

1(>8 0 U 

20. llooka-snakcs 

. . . 

. . . 

... 

... 

. • . 

■ . • 

13 0 0 

21. Iron, bar 

. . • 

... 

. . . 

... 


. . . 

.3,111 0.0 

22. Iron nails ... 


... 

... 


• • • 

. • . 

195 0 0 

23. Iron Towas ... 

• « • 

• % • 

... 


. . . 

. . . 

123 0 0 

24. Jaccoiiets 

• » • 

. . . 

... 


• « • 

• ■ . 

540 0 0 

25. Jamdanees ... 


. . . 



... 

. . . 

I.W3 0 0 

26. Jowarec 

• •• 





. . . 

11,015 0 0 

27* Lac ... 

• • t 




... 


28 0 0 

28. Laltala 

... 

... 





70 0 0 

29. Lead.., 





... 

... 

413 0 0 

30. Loung 

• ■ • 

... 




... 

lOH 0 0 

31. Madapollams 







12,4I(i 0 0 

.32. Mulmuls 

• • « 



... 



127 0 0 

33. Naral 






• • • 

292 0 0 

34. Onions 





... 

• • • 

35 0 0 

.35. Paper, China 


... 


• »• 


• • • 

45 0 0 

.36. Pepper, black 

... 

... 

... 

• • • 


... 

4,170 0 0 

37. Ditto, red ... 



... 

• •• 

... 

... 

6 0 0 

38. Pcsligeers ... 

... 

... 

... 

• • • 

... 


204 0 0 

39. Rice 


». . 

... 


... 

... 

20,:, 80 0 0 

40. Soap... 


... 



• . . 


137 0 0 

41. Soosec 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9% % 

215 0 0 

42. Steel 

. .. 

... 

... 

... 

... 


428 0 0 

43. Sulphur 

... 

... 

... 


. . . 


58 0 0 

44. Sundoora 

• % 9 

... 

... 


... 

... 

10 0 0 

4.5. Sugarcandy ... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


1,615 0 0 

46. Sugar, soft ... 

... 

... 


• • • 



18,127 0 0 

47. Silk 

... 

... 


• • • 


... 

96 0 0 

48. Thread, cotton 


... 


• • • 

... 

... 

57 8 0 

49. Tinning 

... 

• • . 

... 

... 


. ■ . 

57 0 0 

50. Tobacco 

. . . 

... 

... 



. t . 

1,043 0 0 

51. Turmeric 


... 

... 

... 



1,438 0 0 

52. Velvet 

. . . 

... 

... 




36 0 0 

53. Walnuts 

... 

... 

... 


... 


137 0 0 


Total Value of Imports from Bombay by Resident Traders ...Rs. 93,776 0 Q 
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HlUEli’ KETORT 


ON THE 


lIAIlBOlill AND TOVvN OF SONJIEEANEE 


A(;CO.\il*ANIi:D ItV A CIIAUT OF THE UAUEOUR. 


nv 


IJKUTKXAXT C. W. .:\[0NT1U01J, 


IM)JAN AAVY. 


k>K(bmillc(l lo (U)venimtnL in Jane 1842. 




HAEBOUR AND TOWN OF SONMEEANEB. 


From Lieutenant C. W. MoNTRioir, I. N., 

To Captain Robert Oliver, R. N., Superintendent Indian Navy. 


Dated the 15/A June 1842. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to forward to you a Slcetch of the Iljirbour of 
Sonmocance, examined in January and February 1842, in the Honor- 
able Company’s Schooner S^hannon, 

2. The various positions in the plan, both afloat and on shore, were, 
laid down from angles carefully measured by sextants made by 
Troughton; and at the British Agency, the positions were fixed by a 
theodolite by Gilbert. The original base was measured by sound, the 
mean of several observations being taken. 

3. Tlie Harbour of Sonmecanee is situalral at the northern liead of 
the bay of the same name, and tlie enl ranee is between two sandy 
points. The western one is not well defined, being a low range of 
sandhills, utterly destitute of vegetation; tlie eastern one has some low 
tamarisk trees on it, and forms more in a bhilF. Tlie high land at the 
back forms into remarkable peaks, sloping down to seaward, and the 
greatest elevation of the ranges appears to be about 2,000 feet. During 
the greater part of the time we were at Sonmeeanee, they were en- 
veloped in a dense haze, and at no time was the whole of the high 
land visible at once. 

4. The breadth at the entrance of the harbour, between the western 
and eastern points, is about 5,400 yards, but tlicre is a bar right across 
it, having breakers on it at all times. The least water we found, over 
the part used by the Native vessels as the channel across, was a fathom 
and a quarter at low- water spring tides ; and the channel through the 
bar is about 2,500 yards in length, and the breadth at the narrowest 
part about 300 yards. It deepens over into a channel on the eastern 
shore, which is about four miles and three quarters in length, and at 
tlie broadest part its breadth is about 600 yards, and at the narrowest 



about 200 yards, terminating at about a mile and three quartets to the 
westward of the town of Sonmecanec. The large Native buggalows 
anehor at the northern end of it, and at high-water cross over and 
anchor near the shore, at about a mile and a quarter from the town, 
where they discharge their cargoes. On the western side of the 
entrance there is only a boat channel, leading into a deep water 
channel, which runs up to the northward for about seven or eight miles, 
when it loses itself in a deep morass, and tainnrisk jungle, over wliich, 
in heavy rains, the Poorally river is said to ilow. Another river, the 
Vindhur, disembogues into Sonmecanec Harbour, to the eastward of the 
town, close to the place called Ihc White ^J'omb on the accompanying 
sketch, but the banks are not well defined for some distance, and it is 
only in heavy rains that the Vindhur flows over the flats. 

The town or village of Sonmeeanee is situated on the northern 
side of the harlmur, on a low range of sandhills. Tt is without any 
d(deiice, and the houses consist of an assemblage of mud huts, having 
ventilators on the roofs, placed towards the prevailing W’inds. 'J'lio 
inhabitants appear to be wretchedly poor, with the exception of a few 
Hindoos, in whom all the trade of the place ctuitrcs. During our stay 
at Sonmecanec, ten larger buggalows arrived from Bombay, Ghorabarec, 
and Muscat, laden with rice, dates, piece goods, bar iron, and pig lead, 
all of which is taken into the interior by Afghan merchants, who come 
down in the fine season to Sonmeeanee, for the purpose of trading. 

fl. We had great diflicnity in procuring the most trifling supplies, 
and in case of any body of troops being sent by the Sonmeeanee route, 
as far as Sonmecanec is concerned, they must take their own supplies* 
Water is procured by digging pits in the sand, which is frequently 
brackish. The pits or holes are about four or five feet deep, and arc 
above high-water mark. '^I’licy soon become exhausted, but when they 
become again filled up with sand, are dug out afn'sh. There is one 
well to the northward of the town, wliich is built with logs of wood, 
and yields a tolerable supply : it is used for watering the camels and 
other cattle belonging to the place, and to the different Kafilas that halt 
at Sonmecanec. 

7. From the observations made during one spring, the rise and fall 
of ihe tide at Sonmecanec is about nine feet on the full and change ; 
but I noticed that, when the wind was strong from the southward and 
Westward, there appeared to be more water. 

8. The velocity of the tide is very irregular ; the greatest wc 
observed was two knots per hour. 

9. Should Sonmeeanee ever be used for the landing of troops and 
stores, the channel across the bar will require to be buoyed, and the 
means of disembarking or embarking the troops, &c. must accompany 
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the vessels, as there arc but few boats belonging to the place, the 
number of large and small ones being about twenty-four ; but during 
the fine season the greater part are employed on the Coast of Mulcran, 
catching and salting fish ; — in the south-west monsoon they are all 
laid up. 

10. Large vessels will have to anchor outside of the Harbour of 
Sonmeeance, at the distance of about three miles from the outer edge of 
the bar, in six or seven fathoms water. The holding ground is good, 
being a stiff rnud ; but the anchorage is open to the whole force of the 
winds from south to west, and, with even a moderate breeze, tiiere is 
a very heavy ground-swell, and heavy breakers riglit across tlie entraiiee 
to tlie harbour. 

11. During our .sojourn at Sonmeeance, the prevailing winds were 
from the westward ; which, I was informed by the lish(*rmen, was the ease 
nearly throughout the year, making it in most cases a lee shore. 'Die 
tide of flood outside, at tlie head of Soiimeeanee Hay, runs to the 
south-eastward, the ebb selling in a contrary direction. 

13. In crossing the bar of Sonnun^aneo in ship’s boats, a good look- 
out must be kept for rollers, which frtuiuently show themselves v(‘ry 
su<ld(Mily, allliough the water may appear |)erfeetly smooth. At night, I 
would advise that none but the Native boats, used to the place, should 
be employed, 

[ liav(', tV'c. 

(Signed) CiiARr.rs W. MoNTiuor, 

Lieutenant, Indian Navy, 


l>ohihrnjj June 15///, 1813. 




NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ' 


FROM 


khj:lat to SONMEEANEE; 

PERFORMED, IN NOVEMBER 1831), 

]]Y CAPTAIN JAMES OUTRAM, 

23rd Regiment Bombay Native Infantry. 


ACCOMPANIED BY A SKETCH, AND DESCRIPTION OF THE r6uTE 

TRAVERSED. 


Suhniltcd to Government on the 12th December ISSD. 




JOUENEY PROM KHEIAT TO SONMEBANEE. 


• It being a point of importance to ascertain the practicability or 
otherwise of a direct road for troops from Kandahar and Shawl, 
through Beloochistan, to the sea, vi& Khelat, I determined on exploring 
that through Nal, said to be the befet Kafila route, the only other road 
having been reported on by Colonel Pottinger thirty years previously. 

^ Accordingly, being relieved from military duty by the successful* 
termination of hostilities consequent on the capture of KhcIat on the 
13th November 1839, and honoured by General Willshire’s despatches 
for the Bombay Government, I left camp (before Khelat). at midnight on 
on the 15th idem, disguised in Afghan costume, and accoinpanied by 
two holy Syuds of Shawl, two armed attendants of theirs, and one of 
my own ; the whole party of six persons being mounted on four ponies, 
and two camels, carrying provisions for the road, and as much grain 
for the animals as wc could conveniently take. 

My preparations behig scarcely completed on the 15th, I had 
intended to delay till next day ; but that forenoon the Syuds ^ame, 
to urge immediate departure, in order, they said, to precede, if possible, 
the news of the death of the Chiefs Wulce Mahomed of Wudd, and 
Shah Dost of Nal, who were slain in ’the combat of the 13th. It being 
"^considered advisable to depart as secretly as possible, we agrfeed to 
leave camp at midnight. 

16^/i November , — Nineteen hours in the saddle. Halted at 4 p. m. 
for an hour at Rodinjoe, after a pleasant march of four hours in bright 
moonlight, but bitterly cold. Not a soul in the village, it being usual 
for the inhabitants to emigrate to the warmer climfte of Kutch Gundava 
for the winter. At daybreak, continued our journey to Sohrab, a 
cluster of villages, also" deserted, for the same reason, with the 
exception of one or two families remaining in each, to look after the 
premises. On this day’s march passed many groups of fugitive 
women from Khelat, the men who Ought to have protll^ted * them either 
having been killed in fight, or outstripped them in flight ! One party, 
however, was better attended than the rest, having several armed men 
with it (but all the females, ^cept one old lady, were on foot) ; on 
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coming up to which my friends the Syuds were recognized acyjjdd 
acquaintances, and<a long detail of the hardships they had endured was 
entered into by the ladies, who, it appeared, were the families of the 
Khan’s brother, add of the principal minister, Mahomed Hussan, who, 
poor things, had never been beyond the precincts of a Harem before. It 
behoved us to remain with them a sufficient time to listen to their 
griefs, while we kepfthe same road ; and especially was I called upon, 
in my holy character of Peer (as which my companions had announced 
me, and I had afterwards to support throughout the journey), to display 
sympathy, which I did by apparent attention,* though not understanding 
a word they said, while one of my companions relieved the mother for* 
a time of the burden of Mahomed Hussan’s child, by carrying it on 
horseback before him. My situation during the time we accompanied 
this party was by no means enviable ; for, independent of the fairness 
of my complexion being calculated to excite suspicion, (although con- 
«ccaled as much as possible by a large turban tied over the chin,) it so 
happened that I had equipped myself and servant in apparel taken frodi 
Mahomed Hussan’s own wardrobe, from which the Prize Agents had 
permitted me to select what was necessary for my disguise. Fortunately 
I had considered the humblest garb most suited to the character I 
was to assume, and the clothes I selected were probably of too common 
a description to have passed through the Harem, the fair bands of whose 
inmates embroidered the more costly suits. Whether from that cause, or 
that their cares diverted their thoughts from such trifles, our garments were 
not recognized, and we took the first opportunity of pleading an excuse 
to les^ve the poor creatures behind. We were pestered, however, 
throughout th^ journey, by horsemen galloping up from different 
directions, to inquire into the particulars of the Khelat disaster; but my 
friends the Syuds always managed to place themselves in such a 
position as to be first questioned, and had then so much of interest to 
communicate to theunquirers that I remained unnoticed. The sensation 
created by the news of the fall of Khelat, and death of Mehrab Khan 
and the other chiefs, was very great ; and, as far as I could understand, 
many were the curses poured on the ‘‘ Feoringees,” and vowrf of ven- 
geance ; while natioAil vanity induced them to seek every means of 
excusing the defeat of their countrymen. Ttie more they questioned, 
however, the more were they downhearted at the undeniable evidence 
of ffie superiority of << Feeringee” prowess ; and I suspect their ardour 
to avenge their brethren* was considerably cooled by what they learnt, 
and will soon ejHuporate entirely, though we were told that the Khan’s 
brother, and his spiritual adviser, who yeslerde^y had passed in flighty 
gave out that they were only going to assemble the tr^es, to assail our 
boops in their descent through the passes. . > ^ 
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We selected, for our bivouac that night, the shelter of the waits of a 
deserted village; but our arrival was observed, and notwithstanding 
the apparently deserted state of the country, people flocked to us from 
all quarters, to inquire regarding relatives and friends engaged at 
Khelat. Among others, were agents sent back by the Khan’s brother, 
to meet and escort his and the minister’s families, which we had passed 
in the morning. My companions “ the Syuds” were not sparing in their 
taunts at the conduct of the Khan’s brother, for leaving his family behind 
to walk on foot, while he and his companions fled on horseback : IHtoy 
also hinted that he must have been very precipitate in leaving Khelat, 
as there was no egress from the place for an hour before Mchrab Khan 
fell in the citadel. This indignation on the part of my friends 
elicited much applause in the assembly, and the emissaries of 
the Khan’s brother (I forget his name) looked very foolish ; but 
they talked big, and said he was only gone to raise the clans, 
to cut olf the “ Fecringpcs” in Jhc pass. I afterwards asked the 
Synds if this was likely, as in that case I should wisli to send back 
some warning to the General, that such was contemplated. They 
assured me, however, that the blow struck on the 13th prevented any 
chance of any obstructiou to the English being attempted ; that no 
body ot Beloochccs would now dare to unite to oppose us ; and that 
the Khan’s brother merely urged that pretext to cover his own cowar- 
dice. During these discussions, I avoided the inconvenience of being 
personally questioned, by pretending to sleep ; but my companions had 
to satisfy a succession of inquirers till night was well advanced, when, 
the moment we were relieved from their presence, we determined On 
pushing on immediately, instead of resting till morning, as we had 
intended, to avoid detention, and the inconvenient questioning by fresh 
visitors wc might expect to bc’assailed by, in the morning. A poor man 
was persuaded to engage with us as guide, but only on condition that 
I would furnish a charm to insure a sick camel from harip during his 
absence. Accordingly, a tuft of the animal’s hair was brought to me, 
and I was obliged, in support of my assumed character, to go through 
the farce of apparently mattering cabalistic words over it. God for- 
give the hypocrisy ! ^ 

■Travelled si* hours further that night, to a stream of clear watSr, 
where we bivouacked till daybreak. In the morning, wo were de- 
lighted to find the traces of the horses and camels of the Khan’s brother, 
and other fugitives, which we had hitherto followed, strike off to the 
left, taking the ro*ad to Wudd, their being in our front' Iratiag caused 
ttS considerable aUkiety heretofore. , • 

17fAv'— Teit hours. ConUnued our journey for ten hours tfs 
village lately destroyed by the Khan for soQUe eoatUinaoy Ol'ila 
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bitants, where* found comfortable shelter for the night amidst^he 
ruins, and were spared tHfe society of strangers, of whom We fortunately 
met none during this day’s march, the few hamlets we passed being 
at this time entirely deserted. 

— Seventeen hours. Departed at daybreak, and crossed a high 
range of hills by a goat-path,* impracticable for any laden cattle. My 
companions, having heard of persons being on the high road to Nal 
whom they thought it prudent to avoid, occupied five hours in reaching 
thatdplace, but passed it, and rested in the jungles three miles beyond, 
sending one of the Syuds and two attendants into the village for horse 
grain. Unfortunately the latter missed our hiding-place, and passed on ; 
for whom, having waited till evening, we became alarmed, and the 
other Syud went to the village to inquire about them, leaving me with 
no one but my servant Hoosain. As neither of us couM speak a word 
of the Belooch language, we should have been awkwardly situated had 
we been discovered, and addressee} by any of the people, several of 
whom passed close to us on their way home from thejfields. Ne^arly 
an hour elapsed, and darkness was coming on, without any appearance 
of the Syud, whereupon I could not but conclude that my journey had 
been discovered, and that Fakeer Mahomed, the Chief of Nal^whose 
near relation had been killed, had adopted the plan of detaining my 
companions to oblige me to come and seek them. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I considered what was best to be done. The provisions and 
"money were with the other parties, without 'which, a guide, or know- 
ledge of the language, our murder was inevitable by the first ^eloochees 
we mjght meet, who must immediately have detected who we were. I 
determined, therefore, at once to proceed to the village, where the holy 
influexme of my Syud friends might still grove pf some avail, if I failed 
to terrify the chief into civility by threats of the consequences of 
maltreating a British officer. We were on our way, accordingly, and 
I was comforting poor Hoosain with the assurance that his life, as a 
Mahomedan, was at all events secure, when a cry from behind caused 
us to look round, and we joyfully recognized our friend the Syud, who, 
having missed our place of concealment, had long been hunting for us,, 
—a most happy reprieve from what I considered almost certain destruc- 
tion. The Syud imoimed us that the rest of our party had left the 
village some hours before, and had doubtless gone on, thinking we had 
precede^ them. We therefore now wentln search of them, and after two 
hours tracing front village to village, where we ascertained they had^been 
inq’^ing for us, we found them at last in a small fort, assisting at the 
Wlriflrof its 'chief, the newd of whose death ht Khelat had arrived Hiat 
afteibnoon. We could hear .the wailing of the women^ long before we 
Ipsached the village, which sounded very plaintively the still night 
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The relations of the deceased urgently invited'^ns to enter the house of 
mourning ; but we protested against intruding in the hour of such dis* 
tress, and were glad of the excuse for proceeding oit, after resting for an 
hour, determined at last to outstrip the news of the Khelat catastrophe, 
by pushing on all night, which we did tiU near daybreat|||(eight hours), 
at an amble of at least five miles an hour, being a perfectly level and 
smooth road, and beautiful moonlight, also now quite mUd,<^ most 
agreeable change from the bitter cold wq had so lately experiepued, 
and a proof how much we must have descended since leaving K^lat. 
It was satisfactory to find, also, that weswcre now out of the haunts of 
man, having seen no trace of habitation for the last thirty miles ; knd it 
was with a feeling of greater security than we had yet experienced that 
we lay down to sleep for a couple of hours on the bank of a ifiver. 

19th . — Eight hours.. On awaking about 7 a. h., we were much vexed 
to find that our guide had decamped, he having been paid in advance 
for the whole trip to JBcyla ; and tired, probably, of oqjr long journeys, 
though riding (on a caracl) as well as ourselves, had taken advantage 
of our sound sleep to walk off, carrying nothing mth him, however, 
as we always slept on the little kit wer possessed, and with our bridles 
in our hands. Fortunately some Hocks were observed grazing 
at a little distance, . and wc persuaded a shepherd to accompany 
us. Our journey this day occupied eight hours, by a good road. 
Passing over a high range of mountains, ' the Oornacb, by easy as. 
cent and descent, bivouacked in the bed of the Oornach river, gene* 
rally dry, but here some small springs trickled into it from the side 
of a hill, affording a little green grass for our horses,-»the first forage 
we had had timej*or opportunity to give them, they having hitherto sub* 
sisted on a scanty allowance of grain, brought with us from Khelat in 
the first instance, and renewed at Nal. The camels, also, had green 
tamarisk to feed on, — a luxury they had enjoyed for the first time 
yesterday in the Nal valley, on entering which, the sight of the luxuriant 
green tamarisk bushes was yuite refreshing, cohtrasted with the stuff 
we had'tecn in Afghanistan, stunted and brown, as if burnt by fire, or 
blighted by frost : indeed,, this was the first green foliage we had yet 
seen since leaving Kabool, with the exception of a few juniper bushes 
. in the Ranker Hills ; and its appearance, as also that of several well* 
known Indian shrubs, lost sight of since we entered Afghanistan, cheerdQ 
me much bn my last night’s moonlight march, such as the babool and 
neem trees, also bulrushes, Sco. Even the sbanty yellow grass on the 
hill sides iu the Sohrab Valley was a pleasing sight to me, for ito* ' 
where between that and Kabool is grass to be found growing wild, 
except occasionally fringing water streams, No habitations sqen, tior 
people met, on this march. 
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20/7i. — Eighteen hours. Marched at midnight, almost full moon. 
Passed some hamlets and fields of ripe jowarce (the first seen since 
leaving India), in a retired dell, in the midst of the hills,, seemingly quite 
isolated from the world by the wilderness of mountains surrounding it. 
Passed on ejjently, without communicating with, or awaking, the 
inhabitants,, said to be a wild race, notwithstanding the peaceful 
appearance of their valley. Surmounted the Poorally range, higher, 
apparently, than that of the Oornach. Here were dashed my hopes of 
the practicability of this route, which latterly had become san^^uine ; 
for the road over this pass, which I saw no means of otherwise turning, 
is a path so narrow, steep, and rocky, — sometimes winding along the 
side of precipitous hills, at others through narrow fissures of hard 
rock, — as to be utterly impracticable for guns, and incapable of being 
made so but at immense cost of time and labour, if at all. After a 
march of eleven hours, dismounted, and passed the day i;i a ravine, afford- 
ing a scanty supply of water, and a little greengpasture for the cattle. 
Under pretence of the heat, separated to a little distance from my 
companions, for tfie shelter of a bush, but in reality to indulge in the 
pleasure of reading a Bombay Times of the 12th October, which I had 
secreted, for the purpose of beguiling an hour, but had hitherto no 
opportunity of looking at. The history of this paper is somewhat 
curious. After the storm of Kbclat, while the place was yet uncleared 
of the prisoners, and some were still holding out, a person of considera- 
tion among the Beloochees held up this paper to the soldiers, who 
probably would have sacrificed him on the spot, considering it a bare- 
faced avowal of one of the acts by which his race had most vex;pd us, 
i. e. robbing our Ddks. Luckily Major Campbell, parsing at the time, 
inquired into the matter, and ascertained that this personage, having 
sent to tender his submission to the Political Agent, and to request a * 
safe conduct, that officer returned this paper (received that morning), 
to be used as a signal of protection, in the absence of a written o|^e, 
there being no writing materials at hand Jo furnish it. While occupied 
with my paper, hearing a rustling above me^ I looked up, antf was not 
a little startled to see a ferocious-looking,. wild Belooeh, with a long 
piatchlock, observing me from the top of the bank, who made 
off, however, on seeing my companions get up from a little distance, , 
on my calling to them. How he came there, or yrhat his inten- 
tions vvere, ‘ I know npt ; but the circumstance warned me not 
to separate from my Companions, and to be more careful in future 
of displaying the paper. In the evening, continued our journey 
for seven hours, over another range of mountains, but both ascent 
and descent easy, generally along smooth, firm, sandy beds of dry 
' Water channels, which, in the descent, gradually widened to the 
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expanse of a magnificent rivov, but qnitn devoid of water, the banks 
varying from sloping hills, and shaded with gigantic tamarisk trees, to 
pcipendicular bare rocks of stupendous height, generally opening to 
wide valleys in the former case, and contracting to narrow channels in 
the Inttcr. The scenery throughout this inarch, heightened by bright 
moonlight, was very beautiful. T here had the pleasure to recognize an 
old Indian acquaintance in the prickly-pear, wliich In-ought pleasing 
recolleclions of hog and liger-liunts to while the weary way.’’ Not a 
trace of inhabitants the wliole of this day’s march, except in the secluded 
dell above mentioned. 

21. s7. — Nine and a half hours. Arose from our bivouac at daybreak. 
For two hours our road still continued along dry water channels, on 
emerging from which, [ was glad to find iny view to the southward 
unconfined by hills. All before me was now opim, all diilieiiUies sur- 
mounted, and lull little danger remaining, for the tidings of Khelat had 
not yet travelled so far ! One easy march of nine and a half h()ur.s 
brought us to a hamlet on the opposite bank of the Poorally ( jilinc river, 
with much enllivalion fortlie last six miles along the right hank), where 
we bivonacked, my companions indulging in a fatted lamb, and free 
intercourse with the peoph‘, concealing, howev(*r, the events at Khelat, 
and fate of ^lehrnb Khj\n, to whose daughter the Be> la (Miief is married, 
or of Wulce Mahomed, his (the Beyla (’hief’s) unelo. My own fare, 
however, continued, as luu’ctofore, to consist of dates and walrn*, whieli 
was attributed to the ahstinenee lieiauning my holy character. 

— Ten and a half hours. Started at o a. ai., so asto pass Ihiyla before 
daybreak. Had to ])ass through a large Kalila from Thuribay, encainjied 
under its walls, the leade rs of which, rouse'd by their dogs, and seeing 
the direelion from which we ha<l come, were iriost imjiortunate for 
information as to what was geiing on at Khelat, having heard at Bombay 
that the Fiiiglisli army was expeelrd tliere, and fearing that they might 
snll’er in passing through the country in ease of Avarfare. ^J’he Syuds 
wore prudently nncoruiniinieativc, however, declaring that we had only 
come from Nal, and tliat when wo left that place it was unknown how 
the “ Fecringees” would settle with Mehrab Khan. The Kalila people 
evidently snspeetod that we knew more Jibont it, and jilied us with 
numerous questions; but we at last got away from them as the day 
broke, my friends being prirticuiarly anxious to avoid recognition by 
people at Beyla, who would have insistial on detaining us from motives 
of hospitality, which miglit have led to very unpleasant consequences 
however. Pursued our journey till 1 r. m., and rested on the bank of the 
Poorally; no village. From Beyla two roads branch otT, one direct to 
Sonmeeanee, the other via Layarce, the latter more circuitous ; which, 
however, I chose, as the other had been seen by Pottingcr. 

52s 
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SS/'rf. — Fourteen hours. Marclicd at S p. m. on the 22n(L Travelled 
all night, and 4ill ten this forenoon, when we arrived at Sonmeeanec, 
passing Layarec, a paltry village. Indeed, the country from Beyla to the 
sea, though perfectly level, a rich soil, and well watered by the Poorally, 
is almost a desert, owing to the scantiness of its population. Besides 
Beyla, Layarcc, and Sonmceance, 1 did not see above half a dozen 
hamlets, and those consisting of but a few huts each, the whole way 
from the hills to the sea. 

Ascertained and made myself known to the Hindoo agent of Nao- 
mull Sett of Kuraclicc, who treated me and my companions most hos- 
pitably, and furnished me with a boat, in which I embarked in the 
evening for Kurachce, taking with me my Afghan Yahoo, which, though 
only thirteen hands, had carried me and saddle-bags, altogether weighing 
upwards of sixteen stone, the whole distance (855 miles) in seven days 
and a half, having during that time been one hundred and eleven hours 
on his back. 

P.S. — 12th December 1839. — A batch of horses landed from Son- 
mecance, the Belooch dealers with which state that, at midniglit of the 
day I sailed from that port, the son of Wulee Mahomed (the Chief of 
Wudd, slain at the storm of Khelat) arrived with a party in pursuit of 
me, and displayed much irritation on learning my escape. It appears 
that information of my journey and disguise was received by this chief 
the day after I passed Nal. 
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Route from Khelat to Sonmecatice, \\d Nat, Bci/la, and Laijaree. 
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lleiiiarks. 


Parkoo. — A small villnp:^, Itt^ely destroyed by ^Fehrab 
Kban. Fine stream of water, with turf on its i)anks. 
('aniel and horse forage scanty. Kernains of cultiva- 
tion, and a few trees. 

' Ascend a rocky pass, about 100 feet, requiring to be 
I cleared for guns, and \ery steejj. Le\el road for 
aimiit half a mile, tlieji a descent of about .300 feet, 
\ery rocky and stecq), rerjuirimr niueb labour to clear 
I it for guns. Three miles to dry bed of river rmming 
1 from north-east, roeky in some ))laces. Next ten 
miles tlio road good, across a level plain, to the site 
of a village, and remains of iniicb cidtixalion, but 
i eonld sec no water. Three miles further re-cross the 
same river (dry), running west. Three miles more, 
reach Parkoo. lioad for the last sixteen miles \ery 
good. 

Xj'l. — A considerable village and district conlaining 
several \illages of the same name, oeeiipving a wide 
and fertile valley. Alinndant water, forage, ami 
supplies, (h'ossed a high range of hills (ascent 
about ."iOO feet, and descent 1 ,000) by a path (juile 
impracticable for laden eattl(‘ of any deseii[>lion. 
Tile high road from Parkoo to Xal said to be good 
(witli no great ascent or descent), running tlnongb 
the bills considerably further to the right, and li\e 
or six inih'S longer than that hy which 1 carrn*. 
Hamlets, and eousiderahle cull ivatioji, with abinulant 
water; camel and grass forage. — Road exctdlent. At 
six miles pass several villages, level plain, and clumps 
of tamarisk. Three miles of stony plain, hahool 
jungle, and tamarisk. Five miles of Ie\el grass plain, 
with swamp on the left liand for the last two miles. 

1 (jlood water, hamlets, and cult i\ at ion, for the next 
three miles. Horse and camel forage, and water 
abundant. 

'UiuTuk (or Nal) river. — (boss the el})OW of the river 
running from, and again going off to, the left. No 
^illage. Good stream of water; abundant camel 
forage, but no grass. Road exeidlent. Six miles 
o^er jurfeetly stnoolli plain, without a stone ; nine 
miles undulating kunkur ground, with slight descent 
to river, which appears to run parallel to tlie road 
I (and about two miles di.>tant) for some miles. 

Durruk (or Nal) ri\cr. — Cross the same river, wbicdi 
liere goes off to the westward, having run parallel to, 
and almiit a mile froiii, the road, to the left, since last 
touching it. No \illage.«, but traces of cultivation 
here ami there. Abundant camel forage, but no 
, grass. Road jierfectly smooth, without a stone. 

Bed of river. — Pools of water at tlic foot of the Oornaeli 
pass. Camel forage, but no grass, and no \illages. 

' For the first five or six miles the Durruk ri\cr flanks 
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tlio road, about n milo oft', then runs due west. Rond 
good tlic wholc^ way, e\ce|it for the last half 
mile, wlicn there is a eonsideral)lc descent to the 
river, but perfectly jnaetieablc for guns, without 
making. 

Red of the Oornaeli river. — Small spring and .jiool of 
\Yater.' (darnel forage, but no grass, exee[)t enough 
at the edge of the spring for three or four horses. 
rir.st fne miles gradual ascent : road along r/c// water 
channels, with lirm, smoc^th, gravel bottom, to the top 
of tlie 0()riiaeh pass. Descend seven miles to the 
spring gradually, and by similar and efjiially goo<l 
road to the ascent for the first four miles, till the 
road enters the dry bed of the Oornaeh river, which 
I is much broken, and rocky. 

jOornacb village*. — On the river, a little to fbc rigid of 
j the road, which leaves the river aimnt two miles 
! below' the spring, and tak(*s across hills to the left for 
I five miles, when it re-eros^es the ri\er. Hoad very 
I rocky ; would reipiire clearing for guns. 

Foot of roomily Pass. — Seiint y supply of w ater obtained 
1 by digging in the sandy bottom of a ra\ine ; no 
forage. Road goo<l, jiassing through the centre of a 
small ^ alley, in which there are hamlets scattered, 
and some cultivation, the ()oniaeIi river winding 
i through. It is crossed three times, and then goes oif 
due north (where it joins the Roomily river I ima- 
gine). Novater in it. Tlie last three miles after 
leaving the valley ascend eonsidcrahly, and cross 
se\eral ravines, had for adilh ry. , 

fo]) of l*»)oially Pass. — From water ravine, the road 
winds along the .side's of hills and ra\ines, only wide 
enough for one animal to pass at a time, and not 
capable of being easily wi(k*n(‘d. Ascent gradual. 

I'fo bottom of jia^s. — Descent exceedingly, abrupt and 
* nu'ky, at one time eonlined for some distance between 
' perpeiidienlar rocks, ami barely wide eiiongh for a 
laden eaniel to pass. line immense labour would be 
re(|uired to widen sullieieutly for guns, and I saw lio 
; means of turning it. The rernaindor of the descent 
j is so abrupt as to he impracticable for guns, and it 
i could not easily, if at all, he impro^ed. Water is seen 
i at (he bottom of a dcp[i glen, a little oil* the road, but 
I could not easily be got at. 

Springs of w'ater, but scanty, at the bottom of a ravine. 
Road prettv good, but three deep ravines to cross, 
(irass round the springs, suftieient for half a dozen 
horses ; no other horse forage ; plenty of babool 
jungle, and tamarisk for camels. No villages to be 
seen froin the top of the pass as far as the eye could 
reach ; nothing but a succession of mountains on all 
, sides. 
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... 

15 
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10 

SE. 
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SE. 

... 

12 

s. 
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12 

s. 

1 

1,3 

s. 

. . • 

15 

s. 
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14 

12 

s. 

... 

10 

s. 

... 

24 

ESE. 

iiii 

355 



Remarks. 


Top of another range. — Road good, and ascent gradual, 
generally along water channels, with firm, sandy 
bottoms j no water. 

Gradually descend by similar roads, very good, but 

I generally confined by high mountains or precipitous 
rocks, to some springs oozing from the sandy bottom 
of a deep ravine. No space for encamping the 
smallest force near the water, hut ample shelter 
would be afforded by the high rocks on bo'th sides. 
For some distance above and below the water, no 
forage for horses ; ample tamarisk, ^c. for camels. 
No traces of human habitations anywhere in the 

I neighbourhood of this day’s route. 

Road still along w ater channels, and confined by hills and 
rocks, but a wide and firm gravel road to some small 
brackish springs ; no habitations ; camel forage. 

Cross the Poorally river ; a fine stream ; earned and horse 
forage ; no liabitations. River running due south. 

Chandra. — Follow the left bank of the river till oppo- 
site the village ; cross to it ; abundance of forage find 
supjdies. The road generally good, but stony and 
undulating ; the bed of the river very wide and 
stony. Villages and culti\ation on the right hank 
for the last six miles. 

Reilow (Reyla). — Cross the Poorally, and along its 
stony bed for the first three miles, then good road 
to the towm. Large place ; am])lc su])plies, and 
forage for camels and horses. 

Touch ail elbow of the Poorally river. No village ; 
liorsc and camel forage. Road good. Country per- 
fectly level. Several small hamlets passed. 

Cross Poorally river ; considerable stream ; grass and 
tamarisk abundant. No village, and scarcely any 
liabitations passed on the road. Road excellent, and 
jierfectly smooth. 

An artificial bund, confining a considerable extent of 
w^ater ; hamlets in the vicinity ; forage abundant, 

Layaree. — A large village. First four miles through 
thick jungle ; road in some parts very uneven, and 
at others through heavy sand. 

Somneeanee. — Road excellent, except the last four miles, 
through deep sand. The Poorally and its branches, 
marked in the map between Layaree and Sonmecance, 
not perceptible, hut a considerable river of that 
name empties itself into the bay on tlie eastern side 
of the town, and 1 presume it has no other outlets. 


N.B. — The distances are computed by the pace of the ambling ponies and camels 
w'C rode, averaging from two and a half to five miles per hour, according to the nature 
of the road. The direction is judged by the sun in the day, and moon and stars at 
night. Both forage and water are more scarce at this season than at any other period 
of the year. 
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PBOVINCB OP LUS. 


The province of Lus is of an irregular triangular shape. It is 
bounded ^on the north by the Wudd State, belonging to the Mungul 
Brahoeetji, who are tributaries of Khclat ; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean ; on the east by the Pubb Mountains, and by the Hubb river, 
which forms the boundary between Lus and Sind ; and on the west by 
the Hara and other ranges of mountains. 

From SonmeeancG, on the coast, to Khan Wat, on the northern 
frontier, the length of the province in a direct line is about 80 miles, 
while from the Hubb river on the east to Oonnaro, the extreme western 
port, its breadth is about 192 miles. 


Route from South to North, 


From Sonmeeanee to Sheik-kc-Raj . • • 

From Sheik-ke-Raj to Oothul 

From Oothul to Beyla, the capital 

From Beyla to Khan Wat 

Total. ... 

16 miles. 

9 » 

32 „ 

24 ,, 

81 miles. 

Route from East to West. 


From Hubb river to Sonmeeanee 


32 miles. 
80 „ 

80 . „ 

From Sonmeeanee to Hinglaj 

From Hinglaj to Oonnaro 



Total . • . • 192 mile$« 

The province is intersected by the Vindhur and Podrally rivers, and 
by numerous mountain streams; but the country being unprovided 
with bunds, the supply of water afforded by the rivers and streams is 
too irregular to be of much use, and the cultivation of the province is, 
in consequence, almost entirely dependent on rain. 

The Government revenue, which is derived chiefly from a land Ux, 
and from customs, averages about Bs. 33,000 per annum, and is 
collected as follows ; — * 

53 « 
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From Sonmeeanee customs Rs. 6,000 

From Oonnaro customs 4,000 

From the district of Beyla and other parts of the province, 
land tax 23,000 


• Total .... Rs. 33,000 

The principal tribes inhabiting the province are the following : — 

Is/.-— The YamatCt of which the Jam or ruler of the provinee is the 
head. The nejct chief in rank. Sirdar Khan Mahomed, also belongs 
to this tribe, and possesses Jageers yielding from Rs. 5,000 to 
Rs. 6,000 per annum. 

2»d. — Sabra; Chief Joonjar, who holds Jageers valued at Rs. 4,000 
or Rs. 5,000 per annum. 

3rd. — Ouddore ; Chief Haroon, possessing Jageers valued at&s. 1,000 
per annum. 

Aih.—Hun^aryah ; Sirdar Fukeer Mahomed ; Jageers valued at 
Rs. 1,000, with extensive grazing tracts. 

6th. — Goonga ; Chief unknown; Jageers valued at Rs. 2,000. 

6th.T—Bhoora ; Chief Gool Mahomed, possessing pasture lands. 

’Jth.—Mandra ; Chief Durya Khan ; Jageers yielding Rs. 2,000. 

^th.’-Skeik; Chief Mitthaleh.* 

9th.—Roonfa ; Chief Chagla.* 

The chief products of the teiritory are jowaree, surshooj or mustard, 
till or sesamura, and small qantities of rice, tobacco, and goor. 

Jam Meer Khan, the present ruler of the province (a. d. 1854), is 
a young man of about twenty-five years of age. He is connected by 
marriage with Nuseer Khan, the Chief of Khelat, whose half-sister he 
married, and by whom he has three sons. He is also nearly connected 
by marriage with the large Sindian tribes of Jokeeas and Noomreeas. 

His tribe, the Yamate, after having held possession of the province 
during some centuries, were, about a hundred and twenty years ago, 
temporarily dispossessed by the Boorfut Noomreeas, whose Chief. 
Pahar Khan, having been assisted by the Khan of Khelat, greatly 
extended his power and territories. Pahar Khan died a few years t^fter 
bis conquest, at Beyla, where his body lies entombed. 

Pahar Khan married two wives ; the fiirst a sister of Nuseer Khan, the 
founder of the present Khelat dyttasty, by whom he would appeat to 
have had no issue ; and the second a woman of his owiv tribe, na^ed 
Changlee, by whom he had a son, named Izsut Khan. 

The death of Pahar Khan oceprred during the troublous period which 
ensued throughout these countties, upon the sssass^stion of J^hdir 

* K 

two tribes ooeipois.'fin the most psrbdteosUiTi^w^grstSsf 
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Shah ; a&d his sob Iszut Khan being absent at Ehelat, Ohaiigle^ tjha 
TVidow, resamed the reins of government, and immediately oommettoed 
oppressing the Yaraate tribe, 'i^ho, seeing the opportunity faTentabla 
for regaining their lost dominion, rose in a body, expelled Changlee 
and her family, and have ever since maintained pomessfon of 
province. 

Nnv^ Ahmed Khan Noomreea, of Kotree, who died''isdi'’l9d0, 
was Imuth in descent from Pahar Khan, the former ruler 
Ahmed Khan’s son, Sobdar, married Jam Meer Khan’s sister, by whom 
he had Sirdar Khan, the present Chief of the Noomteea tribe. 
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MUN^HUE LAKE, &o. 

I#* * 


Dvrino a certain portion of the year the main stream of the Indti% 
from Sehwan to within a few miles below Sukkur, is abandoned by the 
Indus boatmen, who from April to September invariably pursue the 
• more circuitoux, but easier route, by way of the Aral* and Nara rivers, 
and the great Lake Munebur. As the result of my observations, whilst 
travelling in this direction, leads to the conviction that it offers unusual 
^ advantages for steamers of even moderate powers, I have drawn up the 
following brief notice, with a view to call attention to the subject. 

The great stream of the Indus, meeting the formidable opposition 
«ffered to its current by the hills which join the river a few miles below 
l^ehwan, throws off a branch in a north-westerly direction towards that 
, /)wn, and during the height of the inundations, and consequent greatest 
‘Velocity of the current, this branch is continued up the Aral river to 
the distance of nearly twenty miles, until it is lost in the waters of the 
great Lake Munchur. The Aral river may be said to commence 
immediately above Sehwan. From the main river to the town, it is a 
broad, open channel, but its general width above is probably about forty ■ 
yards, very uniform, and its depth everywhere very great. The banks 
are low (even with the water’s edge), with but little cultivation, and are 
clothed with a thick jungle of the tamarisk buidi, which here, as else- 
where in Sind, often attains the size of a juugle tree. The circumstance 
I have mentioned, of the stream from the main river traversing upward* 
in the Arul, as far as its junction with the lake, occurs, 1 have reason 
to think, during only a limited period, since a fleet of boats pursuing 
thisiroute, in the month of May last, found the clear water of the Aral 
issuing from the lake, to Within a short distance of Sehwan, where the 
current from the main stream ceased to be in their favour. In the ’ 
4 (beg^nning of July, however, which was the period of my journeying in 
this direction, the contrary was the case. We were carried with thiti'* 
stream from the Indus up the whole distance of the Arul, tiie muddj!' i 
water being observable even for some time 'we titered the 
I meaUon the above fact with the view of ^demonnttntinff thb 
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increase in the velocity of the main stream, during the height ol the 
inundations. The great Lake Munchur, when swelled by the im^^a- 
lions, is an enormous expanse of water, said to be twenty miles ijn^ 
length, by some ten in breadth, and covering an area probably of abr/ , 
180 square miles. It extends from the foot 9f the hills to the north, 
is lost on the low lands to the eastward* 

The ordinary channel for navigation is nearly in the centre, ^here the 
water is beautifully clear, and very deep: it would appear that ♦li'? same 
facilities for traversing its waters, which were observable when I crossed 
the lake, would always exist, since its main body is not affected by the 
inundations. These appear to be spread over the low lands, and leave 
the centre of the same depth, or nearly so, throughout the whole year. 
The Arul and Nara rivers, however, are completely dry from November 
to April. The traffic of boats, occupied in fishing or transporting grain, 
appeared to be very great. ^ 

•The surface of the lake is covered for miles with the lotus plant; it 
abounds in fish, and whole families, as in the great river, find their 
homes in small craft, and look for subsistence to the produce of 
their nets. 

The Nara has its mouth in about the centre of the northern shore of 
the lake. The channel for some distance is confined, and passe ^ 
through a dense jungle of the tamarisk; but the appearance of th< 
country soon changes, and, for the greater part of its course, this strear* 
flows through an open country, which will probably vie with any of the 
same extent in the east, for richness of soil and capabilities of fertility , 
The general breadth of the Nara I should calculate at from eighty to 
one hundred yards, and the average rate of current probably two miles ; 
^its depth close to the banks was generally twenty feet. 

The term Nara, signifying in Sindee a snake, is well applied to the 
continued windings of the stream ; but these, from the dulness of the 
current, offer no obstacle to navigation : even at the height of the floods, 
a boat of 40 kurwars was tracked by five men, at the average rate of 
sixteen miles a day. The distance from Sehwan to where the Nara 
issues from the main stream is e ?tjmated by the Natives at 200 miles 
(100 kos, or about double that of the river itself), and I should^ not 
think it overrated. The general effect of this river is of its being a 
canal : it is difficult to imagine that its course is not artificial. 

The portion of the country lying between the Nara and the main 
stream has, of course, a double advantage of irrigation, and, as the lands# 
lie generally lower than jhe Nara, a simple drain suffices to turn the 
waters upon them. The soil is a rich alluvial, and rice is the principal 
cultivation, thoiS^h the cotton plant, of the large description peculiar to 
Sind, is seen in great perfection on the hfgh banks. This portion of 
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SiTTW thickly populated ; villages abound on both sides of the river, 
mar^ them composed of huts, built of temporary materials, surrounded 
by t]||crous flocks of sheep and cattle ; the latter of an exceedingly 
line i^cription. There arc also several towns of size and importance, 
ihcipal being Khyrpoor. 

||ie numerous Government boats, laden with grain, which I learnt 
on their way to Hyderabad, attest the importance of the revenue 
crlVed vne Ameers from this rich territory. At the same time, their 
laal J^yse li of excessive taxation is doubtless the cause of the eom- 
iratively sinall portion of land under cultivation in districts which 
ight be made productive to an almost unlimited extent. 

As i journeyed by the Nara river during the most favourable season 
lor na 'gation, f may lx‘ .overrating the advantages which it presents as 
a general route ; but 1 think llierc can be little doubt that for six 
months in the year it would olVcr tlie advantages, over the main stream, 
dipf slow current, a unilbrni and great depth of water, supplies abundant, 
not forgetting tlie imjmrtaiil article of fuel ; and, as such, may perhaps 
merit a survey, and detailed report. 







